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- ORIGINAL PREFACE. 


AVING been engaged fore time ſince in writing 

upon comedy, I ſearched into nature for the rules 

and means of the art. This {ſtudy led me to examine 

if it were true, as has been ſaid, that all the great ſtrokes 

of ridicule had been ſeized by Moliere, and the poets 
who have followed him. 

In running over the canvas of ſociety, I thought 1 


perceived, that in the inexhauſtible combinations of fol- 


lies and extravagancies of all conditions, a man of geni- 


us might ſtill find ſufficient employment. I had even 


collected ſome obſervations to propoſe to young poets, 
when my friend, M. Boifh, deſired me to ſupply him 
with ſome pieces in proſe, to inſert in the Mercure. It 
came into my head to make uſe; in a-tale, of one of the 
ſtrokes of my collection; and I choſe, by way of eſſay, 
the ridiculous pretenſion of being love d merely for 


one's felt. This tale had all the ſucceſs that ſuch a trifle 


could have, My friend preſſed me to give him a ſe- 
cond. I propoſed to myſelf to diſplay the folly of thofe 
who uſe authority to bring a woman to reaſon; and 1 
choſe for an example a ſervant and his ſlave, as being 
the two extremes of power and dependence. This 
freſh eſſay alſo ſucceeded ; and, pleaſed with having 
hit the taſte af the public in a a ſpecies of writing which 


they deigned to Jook upon as NEW, continued to exer- 
ciſe myſelE 3 in it. 


I ſhall fay little concerning the ſtyle: when it is 1 
that ſpeak, I deliver myſelf up to the actual impreffion 


of the ſentiment or image which I mean to preſent : my 
ſubject furniſhes me with the manner. When I make 


my characters ſpeak, all the art I employ is to fancy 
my If preſent at their converſation, and to write down 

aka I imagine I hear. In general, is what I have en- 
decavoure: 
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deavoured in theſe tales: if they have not this merit, 


they have none. 


I propoſed, ſome years ſince, under the article Dia- 


logue in the Encyclopedia, to baniſh the ſaid he and ſaid 
ſhe, from lively and I think it has ſucceeded. This 


manner of rendering the narration more rapid is un- 


couth only at firſt ; as ſoon as we are accuſtomed to it, 
it makes the talent of reading well appear with greater 
luſtre. ; | | "£21 

The ſucceſs which the tory of Soliman has had upon 
the ſtage, as treated by a gentleman who writes with 
much eaſe and elegance, permits me to hope that the 
ſame uſe will be made of ſome of theſe little pictures of 
human life; and for the future I ſhall employ myſelf (as 
J have done in the three new tales, The Good Huſband, 


The Connoifleur, and School of Fathers) in chuſing 


ſtories eaſy to be brought upon the ſtage, in order to 


give authors lefs trouble. 


. "MORAL TALES. © 


VOLUME THE FIRST. 


—— — - 


ALCIBIADESNH; on, SELF. 


RJ TATURE and fortune ſeemed to have conſpired 
- towards the happineſs of Alcibiades. Riches, 
talents, perſon, birth, the flower of youth, and 

of health; what titles for the poſſeſſion of every fop- 

pery ! Alcibiades had but one: he wanted to be loved 
tor himſelf only. From the lighteſt coquette up to the 
po prude, he had ſeduced every female in Athens 

ut, in loving him, was it really him/e/f that they loved? 


This whimſical piece of delicacy ſeized him one morn- 


ing as he was juſt come from paying his court to a prude; 
this is the moment for reflection. Alcibiades's thoughts 
turned upon what is called the 8 the metaphy- 
ficks of love. I am a pretty tool,” ſaid he, to throw 
away my attention on a woman who perhaps loves me 
only for her own fake! I will know the truth of it, by 
all the gods! and if that be the caſe, ſhe may look out 
among our prize-fighters for a lover to ſerve in my place.“ 
The charming prude, according to cuſtom, ſtill op- 
ſed ſome feeble reſiſtance to the deſires of Alcibiades, 

t was a dreadful affair! ſhe could not even think of it 
without bluſhing ! it was neceſſary to be ſmitten as deeply 
2 — as 
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as ſhe was, in order to come to ſuch a reſolution ! - She 
could have wiſhed for all the world that he were leſs 
young and leſs . preſſing! Alcibiades took her at her 
word. I perceive, Madam,” ſaid he, one day, that 


theſe compliments coſt you dear. Well, Lam deter- 
mined to give you a proof of the moſt perfe& love. 
Yes, I conſent, fince you will have it ſo, that our ſouls 
only may be united, and I give you my word that I will 
aſk nothing more.” 

The prude commended this reſolution with an air 
ſufficient to have deſtroyed it. Alcibiades, however, 
kept to the text. She was ſurprized and piqued ; but 
was obliged to diſſemble. 2 

The day following, every temptation which the moſt 
enchanting diſhabille could afford was made uſe of. The 
livelineſs of defire ſparkled in her eyes; a voluptuous 
negligence in her air. The ſlighteſt covering, the moſt 
favourable diſorder, every thing about her invited Alci- 


biades to forget himſelf. He perceived the ſnare. * What 


a victory,” ſaid he to her, Madam! what a victory 


have I now to gain over myſelf! I ſee plainly that Love 


1s putting me to the trial, and I am glad of it. The 
delicacy of my ſentiments ſhall appear with greater luſtre. 
Theſe coverings, ſo thin and tranſparent ; theſe couches, 
of which pleaſure herſelf ſeems to have formed her 


throne ; your beafity; my defires; how many enemies 
'are theſe to ſubdue! Ullifles could not have eſcaped 
them; Hercules would have fallen before them. I will 


be wiſer than Ulliſſes, and leſs frail than Hercules. Yes, 
I will. convince you, that the fingle pleaſure of loving 
can take place of all other pleaſures! You are a 
charming creature,” ſaid ſhe, © and I may pride myſelf 


in having a very extraordinary lover! all I dread is, leſt 


your paſſion ſhould be weakened by its rigour.'—* On 
the contrary,” interrupted Alcibiades briſkly, * it will 
only become the more ardent.'*—But, my dear child, 
you are young ; there are moments when we are not maſ- 


ters of ourſelves; and I ſhould think your fidelity in 


great danger, if I were to deliver you up to your deſires.” 


— Be eaſy, Madam, I will be anſwerable for every 


thing, 


1 
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ching. If I can conquer my deſires towards you, who 
is there towards whom I ſhall not be maſter of them?“ 
Z <« You promiſe me, at leaſt,” ſaid ſhe, © that if they be- 
come too violent, you will fairly confeſs it? Do not let 
any miſtaken baſhfulneſs reſtrain you. Do not pique 
yourſelf. on keeping your word with me: there is nothing 
I would not ſooner pardor you, than an inftance of in- 
fidelity.'— Yes, Madam, I will confeſs my weakneſs 
to you with the greateſt ſincerity in the world, whenever 
Jam ready to yield to it: but ſuffer me, at leaſt, to try 
my own ſtrength; I feel that it will yet go a great way, 
and I hope that love will give me new force.“ The prude 
was now quite enraged ; but, without giving herſelf the 
lye, ſhe could not complain. She ſtill checked herſelf, 
in hopes that on a new trial Alcibiades would give way. 
He received the day after, as ſoon as he awoke, a billet 
conceived in theſe terms. 1 


D 1 Have paſſed a moſt cruel night; come to ſee me! 
1 I cannot live without you !” 


He arrives at the prude's. Her window-curtains were 
but half open: a gentle day ſtole into the apartment on 
waves of purple. The prude was yet in a bed ſtrewed 
with roſes. ©* Come,” ſaid ſhe to him, with a plaintive 
voice; come, and eaſe my inquietudes. A frightful 
dream has diſturbed me all night. I thought I ſaw you 
at the feet of a rival. Oh! I ſhudder at it even yet! I 
have already told you, Alcibiades, that I cannot live 
under the apprehenſions of your proving unfaithful ; 
my misfortune would be the more cutting, as I ſhould 
myſelf. be the cauſe; and I would at leaſt have nothing 
to reproach myſelf. It is in vain for you to promife me 
that you will ſubdue yourſelf ; you are too young to be 
7 able to do ſo long. Do I not know you? I perceive that 
Il have required too much of you; I am ſenſible that it 
4 is both imprudent and cruel to impoſe ſuch hard terms 
on you.“ As ſhe ſpoke theſe words with the moſt touch- 
ing air in the world, Alcibiades threw himſelf at her 
feet. I am very unhappy, Madam,” ſaid he, if you 

B 2 have 
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have not a ſufficient eſteem for me, to believe me capable 


_ of attaching myſelf to you by the ties of ſentiment only ! 


After all, of what have I deprived myſelf! Of that 
which is a diſhonour to love. I bluſh to ſee that you ſet 
any value on ſuch a ſacrifice. But were it as great as you 
imagine it, I ſhould but have the more glory. —“ No, 


my dear Alcibiades,” ſaid the prude, giving him at the 


ſame time her hand, I wiſh not for a ſacrifice that coſts 
you ſo dear: I am too well aſſured, and too much pleaſed, 
with the pure and delicate love you have ſo fully teſtified 


for me. Be happy; I conſent to it. I am ſo, Madam,” 
- cried he, in the pleaſure of living for you. Ceaſe to 


ſuſpect and complain of me; you ſee before you the moſt 
faithful, moſt tender, and moſt reſpectful of lovers. 
© And the fooliſheſt !* interrupted ſhe, drawing the cur- 
tains roughly, and calling to her flaves. Alcibiades fal- 
led out 1n a rage, to find that he had been loved only 


like another man, and filly reſolved never more to ſee a 


woman who had taken him merely for her own pleaſure. 
© It is not thus,” ſaid he, © that we love in the age of 


innocence; and if the young Glycerium ſhould feel for 
me what her eyes ſeem to declare, I am very certain it 


muſt be love in its utmoſt purity. _ 
 Glycerium, juſt fifteen years, began already to excite 

the wiſhes of the handſomeſt young men. Let us form 
to ourſelves the image of a roſe- bud juſt opening: ſuch 


were the freſhneſs and ſplendor of her beauty. 


Alcibiades preſented himſelf, and his rivals diſap- 


' peared. It was not yet the cuſtom at Athens to marry, 


in order to hate and deſpiſe one another the next day; 
but they gave the young folks time, before wedlock, to 
ſee and converſe. with each other with a becoming free- 


dom: the young ladies did not commit the care of their 


virtue to their guardians; they were- diſcreet of them- 
ſelves. Modeſty. did not begin to make a feeble refiſt- 
ance, till after it was robbed of the honours of victory. 

iycerium's. made the handfomeſt defence.  Alcibiades 
omitted nothing to ſurprize or win her. He extolled 
the young Athenian lady for her talents, her graces, her 


beauty; he made her perceive, in every thing ſhe ſaid, 
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- a refinement ſhe never meant to give it, and a delicacy 
of which ſhe had not ſo much as thought. What a pity, 


that with ſo many charms ſhe was not endued with a 
ſenſible heart! I adore you,” ſaid he to her; © and I 
am happy if you love me! Do not be afraid to tell me 
ſo: an ingenious candour is the virtue peculiar to your 
age. It is in vain that they have given the name of pru- 
dence to diſſimulation: that beautiful mouth is not made 
to diſguiſe the ſentiments of your heart; let it rather be 

the organ of Love, ſince it was for himſelf that he 
formed it.“ If you would have me be ſincere,” replied 
Glycerium, with a modeſty mingled with tenderneſs, 


contrive at leaſt that I may be fo without bluſhing, | I 


would not diſguiſe the ſentiments of my heart, neither 
would I violate my duty ; and 1 ſhould betray either the 
one or the other, if I were to ſay more.“ Glycerium 
wiſhed that their marriage ſhould be agreed upon before 
ſhe explained herſelf. Alcibiades wanted her to explain 
herſelf before they ſhould think of marriage. It will 
be a fine time, indeed, ſaid he,“ © to aſſure me of your 
love, when marriage ſhall have made it a duty, and I 
ſhall have reduced you to the neceſſity of counterfeiting : 
it is now that you are free, that it would pleaſe me to 
hear from that mouth the diſintereſted confeſſion of a 
natural and pure ſentiment.— Well, then, be content, 
and reproach me not with wanting a ſenſible heart; it 
has at leaſt been ſo ſince I have ſeen you. I eſteem you 
ſufficiently to entruſt you with the ſecret of my heart; 
but now it has eſcaped me, I aſk one favour of you: it 
is, not to requeſt any more private interviews, till you 
have adjuſted the affair with thoſe on whom I depend.” 
The confeſſion which Alcibiades had juſt obtained would 
have completed the happineſs of any other, leſs difficult, 
lover; but his whim ſtill poſſeſſed him. He wanted {till to 
ſee whether he was loved for himſelf. I will not con- 
ceal from you, ſaid he, © that the offer which Jam going 
to make, may not be attended with ſucceſs. Your rela- 
tions receive 'me with a cold civility, which I ſhould 
have taken for a diſmiſſion, if the pleafure I have in 


Teeing you had not overcome my delicacy ; but if I ob- 


lige 


victim o 
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lige your father to explain himſelf, there will no longer 
be any room for diſſembling. He is a member of the 
Areopagus : Socrates, the moſt virtuous of men, is 


there ſuſpected and odious ; I am the friend and diſciple 


of Socrates, and I greatly fear that the hatred they have 
for him may extend to me. My apprehenſions, perhaps, 
carry me too far; but, at laſt, if your father ſacrifice 
us to his politics, if he refuſes to give me your hand, 


what do you determine to do ?'— To be unhappy,” re- 
plied Glycerium ; © and to ſubmit to my deſtiny.'—* You 
will ſee me then no more ?— If they forbid me to ſee 


you, I muſt obey.'— You will obey, then, allo, if they 
propoſe another huſband to you ??— I ſhall become the 

? my duty. And out of duty, likewiſe, you 
will love the huſband they ſhall chuſe for you ?— I ſhall 


endeavour not to hate him. But what queſtions you put 
to me! What would you think of me yourſelf, if 1 


entertained any other ſentiments ?—* That you loved 
me as you ought to love me. It is too true that I do 


love you. No, Glycerium! Love knows no law; he 
is above all obſtacles: but, to do you juſtice, this ſen- 
timent 1s too great for your age. It requires firm and 
courageous ſouls, whom difhculties animate, and ill- 
fortune does not ſhock. Such a paſſion, I confeſs, is 
rare. To with for an eſtate, a name, and a fortune, at 
one's diſpoſal ; to throw one's ſelf, in ſhort, into the 


arms of a huſband ; to protect one againſt one's parents; 


this is what is now called love, but what TI call a deſire 
of independence. This is dowaright tyranny,” ſaid 
Glycerium, with tears in her eyes, © to add injury to 


reproaches! I have ſaid nothing to you but what was 


tender and honeſt. Did I balance one moment to ſacri- 
fice my lovers to you? Did I heſitate to confeſs to you 
your triumph? What is it you aſk farther of me? 
©I aſk of you,” ſaid he, © to ſwear a conſtancy to me 
proof againſt every thing; to ſwear to me, that you 


will be mine, whatever happens; and that you will be 
only mine.“ Indeed, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, © that is what I 


will never do. Indeed, Madam, I ought to have ex- 


pected this anſwer, and I bluſh that I have expoſed myſelf 
| to 
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them; in a ſhort time ſhe accuſtomed herſelf to them; 
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to it.“ At theſe words he retired, tranſported with an- 


er, and ſaying to himſelf, I was well ſet to work to 
fal in love with a child, who has no ſoul, and whoſe 
heart diſpoſes of itſelf only by the advice of her parents! 
here was in Athens a young widow who appeared 


inconſolable for the loſs of her huſband. Alcibiades paid 


her, as all the world did, his firſt devoirs, with that 
grave air which decorum enjoins towards perſons afflicted. 
The widow found a ſenſible conſolation in the diſcourſes 


of this diſciple of Socrates, and Alcibiades an inexpreſ- 


ſible charm in the tears of the widow. Their moral 


diſcourſes, however, grew more lively every day. They 


joined in praiſes on the good qualities of the deceaſed, 
and agreed as to his bad ones. He was the honeſteſt 


man in the world! but his underſtanding, ſtrictly ſpeak- 


ing, was but ordinary. He had a pretty good figure, 


but without elegance or grace: full of attention and 


care, but his aſſiduity was tireſome. In ſhort, ſhe was 
in deſpair for having loſt ſo good a huſband, but fully 


reſolved not to take a ſecond. What!' ſaid Alcibiades, 


© at your age renounce matrimony! I confeſs to you, 
ſaid the widow, that as averſe I am to ſlavery, yet 


liberty frightens me as much. At my age, delivered 
up to my own guidance, and being quite independent, 
what will become of me! Alcibiades failed not to in- 


ſinuate, that between the bondage of matrimony and 


the abandoned ſtate of widowhood, there. was a middle 


path; and that with reſpe& to decorums, nothing in 


the world was eaſier to be reconciled to them than a 


tender attachment. She was ſtartled at the propoſition ;_ 
ſhe had rather die! Die at the age of loves and graces? 


It was eaſy to ſhew the ridiculoufneſs of ſuch a project, 


and the widow dreaded nothing ſo much as ridicule. It 
was reſolved, therefore, that ſhe ſhould not die; it was 


already decided, that ſhe could not even live without 


being protected by ſomebody ; this ſomebody could be 
only a lover ; and, without prejudice, ſhe knew no man 
more worthy than Alcibiades to pleaſe and attach her. 
He redoubled his aſſiduities: at firſt ſhe complained of 
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at length ſhe aſked the meaning of them; and to avoid 


all imprudence, they ſettled matters decently. 
Alcibiades was now at the pinnacle of his defires. It 
was neither the pleaſures of love, nor the advantages of 


matrimony, that were to be loved in him; it was he 


himſelf —at leaſt he imagined ſo. He triumphed over 
the grief, prudence, and pride of a woman, who re- 
quired nothing in return but ſecrecy and love, The 
widow, on her ſide, plumed herſelf on holding under 
her dominion the object of the jealouſy of all the beau- 
ties of Greece. But how few perſons know how to 
enjoy without a confidante! Alcibiades, while a lover 
in ſecret, was only a common lover like another man 
and the greateſt triumph is no farther pleaſing, than in 
proportion as it is public. An author has faid, that it 
is not enough to be in a fine country, if we have no one 


whom we can ſay to, What a fine country!! The wi- 


dow found in like manner, that it was not ſufficient to 


have Alcibiades for a lover, if ſhe could not tell any 


one, I have Alcibiades for a lover.” She communi- 


cated it, therefore, in confidence, to an intimate friend, 
who communicated it again to her lover, and he to all 
Greece. Alcibiades, aſtoniſhed that his adventure was 


become public, thought it his duty to acquaint the widow 


of it, who accuſed him of indiſcretion. If I were ca- 
pable of any ſuch thing, ſaid he, I ſhould ſuffer thoſe 
reports to prevail, which I had been deſirous of propa- 
gating ; but I wiſh for nothing ſo much as to ſtifle them. 
Let us be upon our guard; let us avoid meeting in pub- 
lic; and whenever accident may happen to bring us 
together, be not offended at the ſtrange and careleſs air 
I ſhall affect towards you.“ The widow received all this 
but very indifferently. I perceive, indeed,“ ſaid ſhe, 
that you will be the more at eaſe for it: aſſiduities and 
attention confine you too much, and you aſk nothing 


| better than the power of wandering. But for me, what 


fort of a countenance would you have me put on? 1 


know not how to act the coquette : weary of every thing 


in your abſence, penſive and embarraſſed before you, I 
Jhall have the appearance of being trifled with; and, in 
| | | | fact, 
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fact, perhaps, /hal beſo. If they are perſuaded that you poſ- 
(eſs me, there is no remedy: the world is not to be brought 
back. Where will be the good, then, of this pretended 


: "jp myſtery? We ſhall have the appearance, you of a dif- 
engaged lover, I of a forſaken miſtreſs.” This anſwer 
from the widow ſurprized Alcibiades : her conduct com- 
— pleated his aſtoniſhment. Day after day ſhe gave herfelf 
greater freedoms and liberty: at any public ſhew ſhe 
expected that he ſhould be ſeated behind her, and that 
he ſhould hand her to the temple, and be of the party 
| in her walks and ſuppers. She affected above all things 
9 to have him among her rivals; and in the midſt of them 
it was her pleaſure that he ſhould ſee nobody but her: 
the commanded him in an abſolute tone of voice, viewed 
him with an eye of myſtery, ſmiled' at him with an air 
of meaning, and* whiſpered him in the ear with that 
familiarity which betrays to the world the connection 
there is between two perſons. He ſaw plainly that ſhe 
ied him every where like a ſlave chained to her ear. 
have taken airs for ſentiments,” ſaid he, with a ſigh; 
* it is not my/elf that ſhe loves; it is the glory of having 
conquered me; the would deſpiſe me if the had no rivals. 
Let me teach her, that vanity. is unworthy to fix love.” + 
The envy of the philoſophers could riot forgive So- 
crates, that he taught nothing in public but truth and 
virtue: they preferred every day to the Areopagus the 
_ heavieſt complaints againſt this dangerous citizen. So- 
crates, employed in doing good, let them fay all the 
harm of him they thought proper; but Alcibiades, de- 
voted to Socrates, oppoſed his enemies. He preſented 
himſelf before the magiſtrates; he reproached them 
with liſtening to baſe perſons, and countenancing impoſ- 
ters; and ſpoke of his maſter as the juſteſt and wiſeſt 
of mortals, Enthuſiaſm creates eloquence ; in the con- 
ferences which he had with one of the members of the 
Areopagus, in preſence of the wife of the judge, he 
ſpoke with ſo much ſweetneſs and vehemence, with ſo 
much ſenſe and reaſon, his beauty glowed with a fire fa. 
noble and affecting, that this virtuous woman was ab- 
fected to the bottom of her ſoul. She took her pertur- 
: | C | bation 
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bation for admiration. © Socrates,” ſaid ſhe to her ſponſe, 


am charmed with the eloquence of this young man; it 
is impoſſible to hear him without improvement.“ The 
magiſtrate, who was far from doubting the prudence of 
his wife, informed Alcibiades of the praiſes ſhe beſtowed 
on him. Alcibiades was pleaſed with them, and aſked 


the huſband's permifſion to cultivate the eſteem of his 


wife. The good man invited him to his houſe. © My 
wife,” ſaid he, is a philoſopher too, and I ſhall be very 
glad to ſee you diſputing together.” Rhodope (for that 


was the name of this reſpectable matron) prided herſelf, 


indeed, on her philoſophy ; and that of Socrates from 
the mouth of Alcibiades pleaſed her more and more. I 
forgot to mention, that ſhe was of that age in which 
women are paſt being pretty, but in which they may ſtill 
be reckoned hand/ome ; in which perhaps they are little 


leſs lovely, but in which they know better how to love. 


Alcibiades paid his devoirs to her. She diftruſted neither 
him nor herſelf. The ſtudy of wiſdom fitled up all their 
converſations; the leſſons of Socrates paſſed. from the 


ſoul of Aleibiades into that of Rhodope, and in their 
paſſage gathered new charms : it was a rivulet of pure 


water running over flowers. Rhodope became every 
day more changed: . ſhe accuſtomed herſelf to define, 


according to the principles of Socrates, wiſdom and 
virtue, truth and juſtice. Friendſhip came in its turn; 


and, after examining its eflence, © I ſhould be glad,” 
ſaid Rhodope, to know what difference Socrates makes 
between love and friendſhip ?-— Though Socrates is not 
one of thoſe philoſophers,*- replied Alcibiades, © who 
analyſe every thing, yet he diſtinguiſhes three ſorts of 


love: the one groſs and baſe, which is common to us 


with other animals ; that is to ſay, the impulſe of neceſ- 
ſity, and the reliſh of pleaſure. . The other pure and 
celeſtial, by which we approach the gods; this is the 
moſt ardent and tender friendſhip. Laſtiy, the third, 


which participates of the two firſt, preſerves the medium 
between the gods and the brutes, and ſeems the moſt 
| We nes natural 
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by that of the ſenſes. : 

« Socrates gives the preference to the poor charm of 
friendſhip, but as he thinks. it no crime in nature to 
contain ſpirit united to matter, ſo he thinks it none in 
man to ſavour of this mixture in his inclinations and 
pleaſures. Above all, when Nature has taken pains to 
unite a fine perſon with a fine ſoul, he would have us 
reſpe& the work of Nature; for how ill-favoured Socra- 
tes may be himſelf, he does juſtice to beauty., If he 
knew, for example, with whom I hold theſe diſcourſes 
concerning philoſophy, I make no doubt but he would 
reproach me for having ſo ill employed my lefſons.'— 
A truce with your gallantry,” interrupted Rhodope, 
J am talking to a ſage; and young as he is, my wiſh 


is, that he would inſtruc, and not flatter me! Let us 
return to the principles of your maſter. He permits 


love, you ſay, but does he know its errors and exceſſes?“ 
— Yes, Madam, as he knows thoſe of drunkenneſs, 
and nevertheleſs allows the uſe of wine. The com- 
pariſon is not juſt,” ſaid Rhodope ; we may chuſe our 
wines, and moderate: the uſe of them: have we the 
ſame liberty in love? It is without choice or meaſure.” 
— Yes, without doubt,* rejoined Alcibiades, in a 
man without morals and principles ; but Socrates begins 
by making men wiſe and virtuous, and it is to them 


only that he permits love. He well knows that they 


will love nothing but what is honeſt, and there we run 
no riſk. of loving to exceſs. The mutual inclination of 
two virtuous fouls cannot but render them {till more 
virtuous.* Every anſwer of Alcibiades removed ſome 


difficulty in the mind of Rhodope, and rendered her 


natural to man; this is the union of ſouls, cemented: 


* 


inclination for him more inſinuating and rapid. There 


remained now only conjugal fidelity, and there was the 
Gordian knot. Rhodope was not one of thoſe with 
whom one might cut it, there was a neceflity for undoing 
it for her; Alcibiades ſounded her at a diſtance. As 
they were one day on the ſubject of ſociety ; Neceſſity, 
ſaid Alcibiades, has united mankind, common intereſt 


has regulated their duties, and the abuſes of them have 


C 2 N produced 


and he keeps his word.*—* Very wel 
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16 ALCIBIADES. 
produced laws. All this is ſacred ; but all this is foreign 


to our ſouls. As men are connected but externally, 


the mutual duties which they impoſe upon each other 


paſs not beyond the ſurface. Nature alone is the legiſ- 
latreſs of the heart: ſhe alone can inſpire with gratitude, 


friendſhip, love. Sentiment cannot be a duty by inſti- 
tution. Thence- comes it, for example, that in mar- 
riage we can neither promiſe nor require any more than 


corporal attachment. Rhodophe, who had reliſned the 


principle, was terrified at the conſequence. What,” 
faid ſhe, could I have promiſed my huſband: only 10 
zehave as if I loved him! What elſe was it in your 
power to promiſe him f. To love him in reality, re- 


plied ſhe, in a very indeterminate tone of voice. He 


has promiſed you, then, in his turn, to be not only 
amiable, but of all men the moſt amiable in your eyes?“ 
He has promiſed me to do all in his power towards it, 

i you alſo do all 
in your power to love him only: yet neither the one nor 
the other of you are ſure of ſucceſs.— This is fright- 
ful philoſophy ? cried Rhodope.— Happily, Madam, 
it is not ſo frightful : there would be too many criminals, 
if conjugal love were an eſſential duty. What, Sir! 
do you doubt it ?“ I doubt nothing, Madam | but my 
frankneſs may diſpleaſe you, and I do not ſee you dif- 
poſed ta imitate it. I thought I was ſpeaking to a philo- 
fopher, but I find I was ſpeaking only to a woman of a 
lively genius. I retire, confounded at my miſtake ; but 
I would give you at parting an inſtance of ſincerity, 
I beheve 1 have morals as pure, as honeſt, as the moſt 


* virtuous woman; I know, too, full as well as ſhe, to 


what the honour and religion of an oath engages us; I 
know the laws of marriage, and the crime of violating 
them: however, had 1 married a thouſand women, 1 


ſhould not have reproached myſelf in the leaſt for think« - 
ing you alone handſomer, and a thouſand times more 

amiable, than theſe thouſand women put together. Ac. 
- cording to you, in order to be virtuous, we muſt have 


neither heart nor eyes; I congratulate you on being 
arrived at ſuch a degree of perfection! 1 
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This diſcourſe, pronounced with a tone of vexation 


and anger, left Rhodope in an aſtoniſhment from which 


ſhe had ſome difficulty to recover. From that time Al- 
cibiades diſcontinued his viſits. She had diſcovered in 
his adieus a warmer intereſt than that occaſioned by the 
heat of the diſpute ; ſhe perceived on her own ſide, that 
the loſs of his philofophical conferences was not what 
ſhe regretted moſt. A diſlike of every thing, a diſguſt. 
to herſelf, a ſecret repugnance to the attentions of her 
huſband ; laſtly, the confuſion and - bluſhes which the 
name alone of Alcibiades created. All theſe things 
made her dread the danger of ſeeing him again; and 


yet ſhe burned with the defire of ſeeing him once more. 


Her huſband brought him back to her. As ſhe had 
given him to underſtand, that they had differed a little 
in a diſpute concerning words, the magiſtrate rallied 
Alcibiades on it, and obliged him to return. The inter- 
view was grave; the huſband amufed himſelf wich it 
ſome time; but his affairs ſoon called him away. © I 
leave you, ſaid he to them; and I hope, that after 
Having quarrelled about words, you will come to a re- 
conciliation upon. things.“ The good man meant no 
harm: but his wife could not help bluſhing for him. 
After a pretty long ſilence, Alcibiades began. Our 


conferences, Madam, were once my delight; and with 


all the tendency 3 — to diſſipation, you had 
taught me to reliſh and prefer the charms of ſolitude. 1 
was no longer one of the world, I was no longer myſelf, 
I was wholly and entirely yours, Think not that a fool- 
Hh hope of ſeducing and leading you aſtray had ſtolen 
into my ſoul : virtue, much more than wit and beauty, 
had enſlaved me to your Jaws. But loving you with a 
paſſion as delicate as it was tender, I flattered myſelf 1 
ſhould have inſpired you with the like. This pure and 


. virtuous love offends you, or rather is only troubleſome 


to you; for it is impoſſible that you ſhould condenyit in 
teality. All that I feel for you, Madam, you yourſelf 
feel for another; you have confeſſed it to me. I cannot 
reproach you on the account, nor complain of it; but 
allow, that I am not happy. There is, perhaps, but 


8 one 
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Fil one woman in Athens who really has love for her huſ- 
il band, and it is for this very woman that I am diſtracted.“ 
| Indeed, you are a great ſimpleton for the diſciple of 


gravely'; the anſwered again jeeringly ; he took her by 
the hand, ſhe grew angry; he kiſſed her hand, ſhe 
would have withdrawn ; he detained her, ſhe bluſhed ; 
and the heads of both the philoſophers were turned 


topſy-turvy. . | Tf | 
It is unneceſſary to ſay how much Rhodope was 


eved, and how ſhe conſoled herſelf. All this is eaſily 
ſuppoſed in a virtuous and captivated woman. 8 05 


her huſband. - Alcibiades ſwore inviolable ſecrecy; but 


part. abſolutely needleſs. It was well known, that he was 


port-came to the ears of her huſband : he was far from 


wife, required that ſhe ſhould put herſelf above ſuſpi- 
cion., He ſpoke to her of the neceſſity of putting away 
Alcibiades, with ſo much good-humour, reaſon, and 
conſidence, that ſne had not the courage to reply. No- 


virtuous, than the receiving marks of eſteem which it 
no longer deſer ves. | n in 
Rhodope from that moment reſolved never more to 
ſee Alcibiades; and the more weakneſs ſhe perceived in 


her reſolution of breaking with him. In vain did he 
endeavour to ſubdue her by his eloquence. -* I have 


the ſecret injuries we do a huſband were nothing; but 

the very appearances of them become real injuries from 
the moment they attack his honour, or diſturb his peace. 
I may be willing to believe that I am not obliged to love 
my huſband ; but. to render him happy, as far as in me 


a ſage,” ſaid Rhodope with a ſmile. He replied very 


She trembled above all for the honour and peace of 


the malice of the public rendered any indiſcretion on his 
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| 0 4 to an amiable woman. His afliduities created ſuſpicions; 
ui ſuſpicions in the world always go as far as certainties. 
1 It was decided that Alcibiades had Rhodope. The re- 


giving credit to it; but his honour, and that of his 
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thing is more grievous to a ſoul naturally ſenſible and 


herſelf towards him, the more firmneſs ſhe diſplayed in 


ſuffered myſelf to be perſuaded, ſaid the to him, that 
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lies, is an indiſpenſible duty.'— So then, Madam, you 
prefer his happineſs to mine ”—* I prefer, ſaid ſhe to 
him, * my engagements to my inclinations : this word, 
which has now eſcaped me, ſhall be my laſt weakneſs.” 


— Alas! I thought myſelf beloved,” cried Alcibiades 


with diſpleaſure. ©* Farewel, Madam; I ſee plainly that 
1 owed my happineſs only to the caprice of a moment, 
See! theſe are our virtuous women” continued he. 


When they take us, it is an exceſs of love; when they 
forſake us, it is an effort of virtue; and, at the bottom, 
this love and this virtue are nothing more than a mere 
phantaſy, which ſeizes them at one time, and leaves 
them at another.“ I have deſerved this affront ?? ſaid 


 Rhodope, burſting into tears. A woman who has not 


maintained a proper reſpec for herſelf, is not to expect 

it from others. It is very juſt that our weakneſſes ſhould 

bring us into contempt.” TE TIT 
Alcibiades, after ſo many proofs, was thorougly con- 


vinced, that there was no longer any dependence upon 


women; but he had not confidence enough in himſelf 
to expoſe himſelf to new dangers ; and fully reſolved as 


he was, not to love again, he yet perceived in-a confuſed 


manner the neceſſity of loving. 5 f 

In this ſecret inquietude, while he was walking one 
day on the ſea- ſnore, he ſaw a woman advancing towards 
him, whoſe gait and beauty might have made him take 


her for a goddels, if he had not diſcovered her to be the 


courtezan Erigone. He would have ſhunned her, but 


The made up directly to him. * Alcibiades,” faid ſhe, 
. © philoſophy will make a fool of you. Tell me, my dear 
boy, is it a time, at your age, to bury one's ſelf alive 
in theſe chimerical and baſs ideas? Take my 
advice, and be happy; we have always time enough to 
de wiſe.'— I have no ambition to be wiſe,” ſaid he to 


her, but in order to be happy.“ * A pretty road, 
indeed, to happineſs! Do you think I wear myſelf out 


in the ſtudy of wiſdom? Not I. And yet is there any 
of your honeſt women more content with her condition? 


This Socrates has ſpoiled you: it is a pity ! but yet there 
is à cure for you, if you will take ſome leſſons from me. 
; | I have 
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Thave had a _ upon you for ſome time: I am young, 
handſome, and nähe; and 1 believe I may ſay, with- 
out vanity, of as much value as any long-bearded phi- 
loſopher of them all. They teach mortification ; hor- 
rible ſcience! Come to my ſchool, and I will teach 
you the art of enjoyment.'—* I have learned it but too 
well, to my coſt,” replied Alcibiades: © oftentation and 
pleaſure have ruined me. I am no longer that opulent 
and magnificent perſon whom his follies rendered ſo fa- 
mous, and J have not at preſent even a ſupport, but at 
the expence of my creditors.— Very well; and is it 
that which chagrins you? Be comforted: I have gold 
and jewels in abundance, and the follies of others ſhall 
ferve to repair thine.”— You flatter me greatly,” replied 
Alcibiades, © by theſe obliging offers; but I ſhall not 
make an ill uſe of them. What do you mean by this 
| delicacy? Does not love make all things common? 
- Beſides, who will imagine that you owe any thing to me? 
You are not fool enough to boaſt of it, and I have too 
much pride to publiſh it myſelf.— You ſurpriſe me; 
for, to fay the truth, you have the character of being 
avaricious.'”—* Avaricious | Aye, to be ſure, with thoſe 
whom I do not love, in order to be laviſh to the man that 
1 love. My diamonds are very dear to me, but you are 
ſtill dearer: if you want them, ſay but the word; to- 
morrow I will ſacrifice them to you. Your generoſity,” 
replied Alcibiades, confounds and penetrates me: I 
would give you the pleaſure of exerciſing it, if I were 
able at leaſt to ſnew my gratitude like a young fellow; 
but T ought not to diflemble with you, that the immo- 


derate uſe of pleaſures has not only ruined my fortune, 


dut J have found out the ſecret of growing old before 
my time.'— J believe ſo, replied Eregone ſmiling ; 
* you have known ſo many virtuous women ! But Tam 
going to ſurprize you ſtill more: a lively and delicate 
tentiment is all that I expect from you; and if your 
heart, too, is not ruined, you have yet enough to ſatisfy 


me.“ — You rally ” ſaid Alcibiades. Not at all. If 


I took a Hercules for a lover, I ſhould wiſh him to prove 
Himſelf a Hercules: but I would have Alcibiades love 
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me only like Alcibiades, with all the delicacy of that 
tranquil pleaſure whoſe ſource is in the heart. If on 
the ſenfual fide you intend me any ſurpriſe, ſo much 
the better! I allow you every thing, and exact no- 
thing.'— Indeed,” faid Alcibiades, I am as much 
charmed as aſtoniſhed; and but for the uneaſineſs and 
Jjealoufy I ſhould feel on account of my rivals— Ri- 
2 vals! you ſhall have none but unfortunate ones, I give 
you my word. Truſt me, my friend, women do not 
change but either through coquetry or curioſity ; and 
with me, you know both, the one- and the other are 
exhauſted. If I were unacquainted with mankind, the 
promiſe I now make you might be a little raſh ; but in 
facrificing them to you, I know very well what I am 
doing. After all, there is one certain way of making 


7: you eaſy: you have a farm at a good diſtance from 
| Athens, where no impertinents will come to trouble us. 

| Do you think yourſelf capable of ſupporting a tete- a. tett 

| there with me? We will ſet out whenever you will.” 
No, ' faid he to her, my engagements detain me for 
| > ſome time in town; but if we ſhould ſettle matters toge- 
ther, need we advertiſe ourſelves ?— Jutt as you pleaſe: 
if you think proper to.own me, I ſhall proclaim you 

: if you chuſe ſecrecy, I will be more diſcreet and reſerved 
: than a prude. As J am dependent on nobody, and love 
5 > you merely for your own. ſake, I neither fear nor deſire 
do attract the eyes of the public. Put no conſtraint on 
: > yourſelf; conſult your heart; and if IJ am agreeable to 
: >: you, my ſupper is ready for us. Let us go and call the 
4 gods of joy and pleaſure to witneſs to our vows? Alci- 
y > biades ſeized Erigone by the hand; and kiſſed it with 
x | 1 tranſport. At laſt, ſaid he, I have found true love; 
f and from this day my happineſs commences 
4 > They arrive at the courtezan's. The moſt delicate 
: and exquiſite of every thing that taſte could invent to 
4 4 gratify all the ſenſes at once, ſeemed to have concur- 
5 red in this ſupper to enchant Alcibiades. It was in ſuch 
4 an apartment that Venus received Adonis, when the 
a Loves poured out nectar, and the Graces ſerved: ambros 
1 fia. When Itook, ſaid Erigone, the name of one 
* 5 2 D of 
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of the miſtreſſes of Bacchus, I did not flatter myſelf 


- with poſſeſſing one day a mortal handſomer than the 


conquerer of India. What do I ſay? a mortal! It is 
Bacchus, Apollo, and the god of love himſelf,” that 1 
poſſeſs ; and I am this moment the happy rival of Eri- 
gone, Calliope, and Pſyche. I crown you then, my 
young god, with the vine leaf, the laurel, and the myr- 
tle. May I be able to bring betore your eyes all the 
attractions adored by thoſe immortals, whoſe charms are 
unted in you! Alcibiades, intoxicated with feli-love, and 
deſire diſplayed all thoſe enchanting talents which might 
have ſeduced wiſdom itſelf. He ſung his triumph on the 


tyre; he compared his happineſs to that of the gods; 
and he found himſelf happier than they, as he had be- 


fore been found to be more amiable. 
After ſupper he was conducted into a neighbouring 


apartment, but ſeparated from that of Erigone. © Re- 
poſe yourſelf, my dear Alcibiades,” ſaid. ſhe, leaving 


him: may love poſſeſs you in your dreams of nothing 
but me! Vouchſafe at leaſt to make me believe fo; and 
if any other object ſhould preſent itſelf to your imagi- 


nation, ſpare my delicacy, and by a complaiſant falſe- 
hood repair the involuntary wrong you ſhall have done 


me in your ſleep.'—Ah, what,” replied Alcibiades ten- 


derly, will you reduce me to the pleaſure of illuſion?“ 
— You ſhall never have with me,” faid the, © any other 


laws than your deſires.“ At theſe words ſhe withdrew 
into her own apartment, humming a tune. Alcibiades 
cried out in a tranſport of joy, © O modeſty! O virtue! 


What then are ye, if in a heart where you reſide not 
- there is found pure and chaſte love; love, ſuch as it 


deſcended from the ſkies to animate man while yet inno- 
cent, and to embelliſh human nature! In this exceſs 


of joy and admiration he gets up, and goes to ſurpriſe 


Erigone. | | 

Erigone received him with a ſmile. Inſpired with a 
ſenſibility tempered with delicacy, her heart ſeemed only 
to take fire from the deſires of Alcibiades. Two months 
glided away in this delicious union, without the courte- 


an's ever belying for one moment the character ſhe had 


aſſumed; 


1 
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16 9 | afſumed; but the fatal day now approached that was to 
is diſſipate ſo flattering an illuſion. | N 5 
1 The preparation for the Olympick Games engroſſed 
i- the coverſation of all the youth of Athens. Erigone 
iy 7 fpoke of theſe games, and of the glory of bearing away 
T- the prize in them, with ſo much warmth, that ſhe made 
he her lover form the deſign of entering into the courſe, 
re and conceive a hope of triumphing. But he wanted to 
1d *# delight her by an agreeable ſurprize. _ | 
ht . The day on which theſe games were to be celebrated, 
he 7 Alcibiades left her, in order to repair thither. If they 
s; mould ſee us together,” ſaid he, at theſe ſpectacles, 
e- they would not fail of drawing inferences; and we have 
2 '* agreed to avoid even ſuſpicion. Let us repair to the 
ng 8 Circus, each on different ſides. We will return here 
e- after the feaſt, and J expect you at ſupper.“ 
ng he people aſſemble, and ſeat themſelves. Erigone 
Ng > preſents herſelf, and attracts the eyes of all. The hand- 
nd ſome women view her with envy, the ugly with indigna- 
gi- 1 tion; the old men with regret, and the young with uni- 
le. verſal tranſport. However, the eyes of Erigone, wan- 
ne _} _dering over the vaſt amphitheatre, looked for nothing 
mn. but Alcibiades, All on a fudden ſhe ſaw appear before 
P the barrier the courſers and the chariot of her lover. 
er She durſt not believe her eyes; but, ſoon after, a young 
w man more beautiful than the god of love, and more 
es 3 gallant than Mars, vaults into the glittering car. It is 
e! „ Alcibiades! it is he himſelf! The name paſſes from 
ot mouth to mouth; ſhe hears no longer any thing around 
it ber but theſe words: It is Alcibiades, the glory and 


o ' 2 ornament of the Athenian youth!“ Erigone turned pale 
eſs > with joy: he caſt a look at her, which ſeemed to be the 
"7 3 preſage of victory. The chariots range themſelves in a 
P line, the barrier opens, the ſignal is given, the ground 

. reſounds in cadence under the feet of the horſes, a cloud 

of duſt enfolds them. Erigone no longer breathes: all 
her ſoul is in her eyes, and her eyes purſue the chariot 
of her lover through the clouds of duſt. The chariots 
teparate, the ſwifteſt get the ſtart ; that of Alcibiades is 
of the number. Erigone, trembling, puts up vows to 
$ | Caitor, 
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Caſtor; to Pollux, to Hercules, to Apollo. At laſt ſhe; 
perceives Alcibiades at the head, and having only one 
who kept pace with him. It was then that fear and hope 
held her ſoul ſuſpended. The wheels of. the two cha«: 
riots ſeemed to turn on the ſame axle, and the horſes 
guided by the ſame reins. Alcibiades redoubles his 
ardour, and the heart of Erigone begins to dilate. his 
rival increaſes his ſpeed, and the heart of Erigone ſhuts: 
itfelf up again: every alternate revolution produces a 
ſudden change in her. The two chariots arrive at the 


goal; but Alcibiades's antagoniſt has outſtripped him. 
| Immediately a thouſand: 


by a ſingle ſhoot forwards. 
cries made the air reſound with the name of Piſicrates 
of Samos. Alcibiades, confounded, retires in his cha- 


riot; his head hung down, and the reins floating looſely, 
avoiding that fide of the circus where Erigone, over= 
_ whelmed with confuſion, had hid her face beneath her 


veil. It appeared to her as if all eyes were fixed uporr 
her, to reproach her of loving a man who had juſt been. 


conquered, A general murmur, however, 1s heard- 
round her; ſhe looks up to ſee the cauſe; it is Piſicrates, 
who is bringing back his chariot on the fide where ſhe . 


is placed. A new occaſion of confuſion and grief! But 


. what is her ſurpriſe, when the chariot ſtopping at her 


feet, ſhe ſees the conquerer alight, and preſent her with. 
the Olympic crown! © I-owe it to you, Madam,” ſaid 
he, and I come to pay you the homage of it.“ Let us 
conceive, if poſſible, all the emotions of the ſoul of 


Erigone at this ſpeech; but love was predominant. 


* You owe me-nothing,” faid ſhe to Piſicrates, bluſhing ; 


© my wiſhes, pardon my frankneſs, my wiſhes were not 


for you.'—The deſire of conquering before you,” replied: 
he, has not the leſs on that account acquired me this 


glory. If I have not been happy enough to intereſt you 


in the contention, let me be at leaſt ſufficiently ſo to 
tereſt you in the triumph. He then preſſed her anew, 


with the moſt affecting air, to receive his offering: all 


the people invited her to it by redoubled ſhouts of ap- 
plauſe. Self. love at length prevailed over her love for 
Alcibiades ; tbe reccived the fatal laurel, to at rj 
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ſaid, to the acclamations and inſtances of the people; 
but who could believe it? She received it with a ſmiling 
air; and Piſicrates remounted his chariot, intoxicated 
with love and glory. 55 125 | 
As ſoon as Alcibiades was recovered of his firſt dejec- 
tion, You are very weak, and very vain,” ſaid he to 
himſelf, to affli& yourſelf to this immoderate degree! 
and for what? becauſe there is found in the world one 
man more dexterous, or more happy, than thyſelf. But 
I ſee what it is that torments you ; you would haye been 
tranſported to have conquered in the preſence of Eri- 
gone; and you dread the thought of being loved leſs, 
after being vanquiſhed. Do her more juſtice: Erigone 
is not like the ordinary run of women; ſhe will be 
pleaſed with you for the ardour you have ſhewn to con- 
quer; and as to your ill-ſucceſs, ſhe will be the firſt to 
make you bluſh for your ſenſibility on ſo ſmall a misfor- 
tune. Let me go and ſee her with confidence; I have 
even cauſe to rejoice at this moment of adverſity : it is 
a new trial of her heart, and Love contrives me a tri- 
umph more pleaſing than that of the courſe.“ Full of 
theſe conſoling 1deas, he arrives at Erigone's, but finds 
the chariot of the conqueror at the door. 

This was a clap of thunder to him. Shame, indig- 
nation, deſpair, ſeize his ſoul. Diſtra&ed and raging, 
his diſordered ſteps turn, as it were of themſelves, to 
the houſe of Socrates. | 


The good man, who had been preſent at the games, 


ran out to meet him. © So! ſaid he, you come to 
conſole yourſelf with with me, becauſe you have been 
vanquiſhed. I dare fay, young man, that I ſhould not 
have ſeen you, had you triumphed. I am not, however, 
the leſs thankful for the viſit. I love to have people 
come to me in adverſity. A ſoul intoxicated with its 
os fortune, vents itſelf wherever it can; the confi- 
ence of a ſoul in affliction is more flattering and affeQ- 
ing. Confeſs, however, that your horſes did miracles. 
Why, you miſled of the prize only by one ſpring. You 
may boaſt, therefore, that, next to Piſicrates of Samos, 
you have the beſt courſers in all Greece; and indeed it. 
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horſes!” Alcibiades, confounded at his misfortune, did 
not even hear the raillery of Socrates. The philoſopher, 

ueſling at the trouble of his heart by the alteration of 
is countenance, * What, then, faid he to him in a grave 


tone, does a trifle, a mere childiſh amuſement, affect 


you thus? If you had loſt an empire, I could ſcarce 


pardon you being in the ſtate of humiliation and dejec- 


tion wherein I now fee you.'—Ah! my dear maſter,* 
eried Alcibiades, coming to himſeif, how unhappy are 
we in having ſenſibility! We ought to have a foul of 


marble to live in the age we do. I confeſs,” replied 


Socrates, that ſenſibility coſts us dear ſometimes ; but 


it is ſo good a quality, that we cannot pay too dear for 


it. Let us know, however, what has befallen you ?? 
Alcibiades recounted to him his adventure with the 


prude, the young lady, the widow, the magiſtrate's 


wife, and the courtezan who at that very inſtant had juſt 
What is that you bemoan 
yourſelf for?“ ſaid Socrates, after hearing his complaint; 


it appears to me, that each of them loved you after her 
manner with the greateſt ſincerity in the world. The 
prude, for example, loved pleaſure ; ſhe found it in you; 


you deprived her of it, ſhe diſmiffes you; and fo with 
the reſt. It was their own happineſs, never doubt it, 
that they ſought in their lover. The young lady ſaw in 


you a huſband whom ſhe could love with freedom and 


decency; the widow, a glorious triumph which did 
honour to her beauty; the magiſtrate's wife, an ami- 
able and diſcreet man, with whom, without either dan- 
ger or noiſe, her philoſophy and her virtue might take 
tome relaxation; the courtezan, a man admired, ap- 
plauded, and univerſally deſired, whom ſhe could have 
the pleaſure of poſſeſſing alone, while all the beauties of 
Greece ſhould vainly diſpute with each other the glory 


of captivating him.'*—* You confeſs, then, ſaid Alcibi- 


ades, © that not one of them loved me for my/elf?'— 


For your/elf?* cried the philoſopher; ah, my dear 
child! who has put this ridiculous pretenſion into your 


head? None love but for themſelves. Friendſhip itſelf, 
5 purely 
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purely ſentimental as it is, founds its preferences only 
at X on perſonal intereſt; and if you demand that it ſhould 


id be diſintereſted, you may begin by renouncing mine. 
T, I am amazed, purſued he, to ſee how fooliſh ſelf- love 

of | is, even in thoſe who have the beſt underſtanding, I 

'*® © ſhould be very glad to know, what is this sELA that you 

* > would have them love in you? Birth, fortune, glory, 

oe 2 youth, talents; and beauty, are but accidents. Nothing 
v7 pf all this is your-SELF, and yet this is all that renders 
„ Fou amaiable. | The /e/f, which unites all theſe charms, 
a” is no more than the canvas of the tapeſtry : it is the 
of Fl 


= embroidery that gives it value, In loving all theſe en- 
m1 dovwments in you, they confound them with you. Do not, 


ut 7 | I adviſe you, run into imaginary diſtinctions; and re- 
* ceeive, as it is given you, the reſult of this mixture: it 
is a coin of which the alloy forms the conſiſtence, but 
* which loſes its value in the crucible. I am not ſorry that 
* your delicacy has detached you from the prude and the 
ſt > widow; nor that the reſolution of Rhodope, and the 
in "> vanity of Erigone, has reſtored you to liberty: but I 
t; trregret the loſs of Glycerium, and adviſe you to return 
er do her. Lou jeſt! ſaid Alcibiades; ſhe is a mere 
1e child, who only wants to be married. Very well, you 
13 > {ſhall marry. her then.'— Did I hear right? | Socrates 
h > adviſe me to marriage? —* Why not? If your wife be | 
t, woiiſe and reaſonable, you will be a happy man; if ſhe 
in de a wanton or a coquette, you will become a philo- 
d ſopher; you cannot, therefore, do otherwiſe than gain 
id 7 1 by it.“ FN | | | DES 7 
1s 6 | a 


| | SOLIMAN II. 
TE is pleaſant. to ſee grave hiſtorians racking. their 
brains, in order to find out great cauſes for great 
events. Sylla's valet de chambre would, perhaps, have 
laughed heartily to hear the politicians reaſon on the 
_ abdication of his maſter ; but it is not of Sylla that I am 
now going to ſpeak, | | 
Soliman 
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\  Soliman II. married bis ſlave, in contempt of the 
laws of the ſultans. It is natural at firſt to paint to our» 
felves this ſlave as an accompliſhed beauty, with an ele- 
vated ſoul, an uncommon genius, and a profound fkill 
in politics. No ſuch thing: the fact was as follows. 1 
Soliman grew ſplenetie in the midſt of his glory: the 
various, but ready pleaſure of the ſeraglio, were become 
inſipid to him. I am weary,” ſaid he one day, of re- 
ceiving here the careſſes of mere machines Theſe ſlaves 
move my pity. Their ſoft docility has nothing poignant, 
nothing flattering. It is to hearts nouriſhed in the boſom 
of liberty, that it would be delightful to make ſlavery 


{ agreeable.” | . | | 
The whimſies of a ſultan are laws to his miniſters, 3 
Large ſums were inſtantly promiſed to ſuch as ſhould J 
bring European ſlaves to the ſeraglio. In a ſhort time 50 
there arrived three, who, like the three Graces, ſeemed 13 
to have divided among themſelves all the charms of 1 
beauty. | | | 5 
Features noble and modeſt, eyes tender and languiſh- 1 
ing, an ingenuous temper, and a ſenſible ſoul, diſtin- 9 
mes the touching Elmira. The entrance of the ſerag- bt 
io, the idea of ſervitude, had chilled her with a mortal 5 
terror: Soliman found her in a ſwoon in the arms f 
his women. He approaches; he recalls her to life; ge 
encourages her; ſhe lifts towards him a large pair f 
blue eyes, bedewed with tears; he reaches forth his 1 
hand to her; he ſupports her himſelf ; ſhe follows him 8 
with a tottering ſtep. The ſlaves retire ; and as ſoon as 'W 


he is alone with her, It is not with fear, beautiful El- 
mira,” ſaid he to her, that I would inſpire you. For- 
get that you have a maſter ; ſee in me only a lover.'— 
»The name of lover,” ſaid ſhe to him, is not leſs un- 
known to me than that of maſter: and both the one 
and the other make me tremble. They have told me 
(and Fſtill ſhudder at the thought) that T am deſtined to 
your pleaſures. Alas! what pleafure can it be to tyran- 
nize over weakneſs and innocence! Believe me, I am 
not capable of the compliances of fervitude; and the 
only pleaſure poſſible for you to taſte with me, is 2 of 
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being generous. Reſtore me to my parents, and my 


country; and in the reſpect you ſhew for my virtue, my 


youth, and my misfortunes, merit my gratitude, my 
eſteem, and my regret. a 
This diſcourſe from a ſlave was new to Soliman : his 

great ſoul was moved by it. No,” ſaid he, my dear 
child, I will owe nothing to violence. You charm me! 
I will make it my happineſs to love and pleaſe you; and 
I prefer the torment of never ſeeing you more to that of 
ſeeing you unhappy. However, — 5 re I reſtore you to 
liberty, give me leave to try, at leãſt, whether it be not 
poſſib ble for me to diſſipate that terror "which the name of 
ſlave ſtrikes into you.“ I atk only one month's trial; 
after which, if my love cannot move you, I will avenge. 
myſelf no otherwiſe on your ingratitude, than by deli- 
vering you up to the inconſtancy and perſidy of man- 
kind. — Ah, my lord!“ cried Elmira, with an emotion 
mixed with joy, © how unjuſt are the prejudices of my 
country, and how little are your virtues known there! 


Continue ſuch as I now ſee you, and Ino longer. reckon 
this day unfortunate.” 


Some moments after, ſhe ſaw 3 enter, carry ing 
baſkets filled with ſtuffs and valuable trinkets. * Chuſe,” 
faid the ſultan to her; © theſe are cloaths, not ornaments, 
that are here preſente to you: nothing can adorn you.” 

— Decide for me,” ſaid Elmira to him, running her 
eyes over the baſkets. © Do not conſult me,” replied the 
ſultan; I hate, without diſtinction, every thing that 
can rob me of your charms.* Elmira bluſhed, and the 
ſultan perceived ſhe preferred the colours maſt fayour- 
able to the character of her beauty, He conceived a 
pleaſing hope from that circumſtance ; for care to adorn 
one's ſelf is almoſt a defire to pleaſe. | 

The month of trial paſſed away in timid gallantries 
on the part of the ſultan, and on Elmira's fide in com- 
plaiſance and delicate attentions. Her confidence i in him 
increaſed every day, without her perceiving it. At firſt 
he was not permitted to ſee her, but after the buſineſs 
of the tiolette, and on condition to depart when ſhe pre- 
1 to undreſs again; in ſhort tune he was admitted 


both 
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both to her tiolette and diſhabille. It was there that the, 


- 


lan of their amuſements for that day and the next was 
med. Whatever either propoſed was exactly what 


the other was going to propoſe. Their diſputes turned 


only on the ſtealing of thoughts. Elmira, in theſe diſ- 


putes, perceived not ſome ſmall flips which eſcaped her 


modeſty. A pin miſplaced, or a garter put on unthink- 
ingly, &c. afforded the ſultan pleaſures which he was 
cautious not to teſtify, He knew (and it was much for. 
a ſultan to know) that it was impolitic to advertiſe mo- 
deſty of the dangers to which it expoſes itſelf; that it is, 
never fiercer than when alarmed ; and that in order to 
ſubdue it, one ſhould render them familiar. Neverthe- 
leſs, the more he diſcovered of Elmira's charms, the 
more he perceived his fears increaſe, on the account of 
the approach of the day that might deprive him of them. 
The fatal period arfives. Soliman cauſes cheſts to be, 


prepared, filled with ſtuffs, precious ſtones, and per- 
| Tones: He repairs to Elmira, followed by theſe pre- 
E 


ents. It is to-morrow,” ſaid he, * that I have promi 55 

to reſtore you to liberty, if you ſtill regret the want of. 
it. I now come to acquit myſelf of my promiſe, and 
bid adieu to you for ever.” —*< What” ſaid Elmira 
trembling, is it to-morrow ? I had forgot it '— It is, 
t>-mortow,” reſumed the ſultan, *© that, delivered up to, 
my deſpair, I amto become the moſt unhappy of men.” 
— You are very cruel, then, to yourſelf, to put me in 
mind of it !— Alas! it depends only on you, Elmira, 
that I ſhould forget it for ever.“ I confeſs, ſaid ſhe to 
him, that your ſorrow touches me; that your pro- 
ceedings have intereſted,me in your happineſs; and if, 
to ſhew my gratitude, it were neceſſary only to. prolong 
the time of my ſlavery— * No, Madam, i am but too 
much accuſtomed to the happineſs of poſſeſſing you. I 
perceive that the more I ſhall know of you, the more 


terrible it would be to me to loſe you: this ſacrifice will 


coſt me my life; but I ſhall only render it the more. 
grievous by deferring it. May your country prove wor- 
thy of it ! May the people whom you are going to pleaſe, 
deſerve you better than I do! I aſk but one favour of 

Fl you, 
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you, which 1s, that you would be pleaſed cordially to 
accept theſe preſents, as the feeble pledges of a love the 
moſt pure and tender, that yourſelf, yes, that yourſelf, 
are capable of inſpiring.— No,” faid ſhe to him, with 
a voice almoſt ſmothered, J will not accept of your 
preſents. I go: you will have it fo! But I ſhall carry 
away from you nothing but your image.“ Soliman, lift- 
ing up his eyes to Elmira, met hers bedewed with tears, 
8 Adieu, then, Elmira '—+ Adieu, Soliman!' The 
bid each other ſo many and ſuch tender adieus, that they 
concluded by ſwearing not to ſeparate for life, The 
avenues of pleaſure through which he had paſſed ſo 
rapidly with his ſlaves from Aſia, appeared to him ſo 
delicious with Elmira, that he found an inexpreſſible 
charm in going through them ſtep by ſtep ; but arrived 
at the happineſs itſelf; his pleaſures had from that time 
the ſame defect as before; they became too eaſy of acceſs, 
and in a ſhort time after too languid. Their days, io 
well filled up till then, began to hang heavy. In one of 
theſe moments, when complaiſance alone retained Soli, 
man with Elmira, Would it be agreeable to you,“ faid 
he, © to hear a ſlave from your own country, whoſe 
voice has been greatly commended to me? Elmira, at 
the propoſal, plainly perceived that ſhe was loſt : but to 
put any conſtraint on a lover who begins to grow tired, 
is to tire him ſtill more. I am for any thing,” faid ſhe, 
that you pleaſe ;* and the ſlave was ordered to enter, 

Delia (for that was the ſinger's name) had the figure 
of a goddeſs, Her hair exceeded the ebony in black- 
neſs, and her ſkin the whiteneſs of ivory. Two eye- 
brows, boldly arched, crowned her ſparkling eyes. As 
ſoon as ſhe began tuning, her lips, which were of the 
fineſt vermilion, diſplayed two rows of pearl ſet in coral. 
At firſt ſhe ſung the victories of Soliman, :.*d the hero 
felt his ſoul elevated at the remembrance of his tri- 
umphs. His pride hitherto, more than his taſte, ap- 
plauded the accents of that thrilling.voice, which filled 
the whole ſalloon with its harmony and ſtrength. : 

Delia changed her manner, to ſing the charms of 
pleaſure. She then took the. theorbo; an inſtrument 


E 2 favourable 
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favourable to the diſplay of a rounded arm, and to the 
movements of a delicate and light hand. Her voice, 
more flexible and tender, now reſounded none but the 
moſt touching ſounds. Her modulations, connected by 
imperceptible gradations, expreſſed the delirium of a 
foul intoxicated with pleaſure,\ or exhauſted with ſenti- 
ment. Her ſounds, ſometimes expiring on her lips, 


ſometimes {ſwelled and ſunk with rapidity, expreſſed by 


turns the ſighs of modeſty and the vehemence of defire ; 
while her eyes {till more than her voice animated theſe 
hvely deſcriptions. | | 2 

Soliman, quite tranſported, devoured her both with 
his ears and eyes. No,” ſaid he, never before did ſo 
beautiful a mouth utter ſuch pleaſing ſounds. With 
what delight muſt ſhe, who fings ſo feelingly of plea- 
ſure, inſpire and reliſh it! How charming to draw that 
harmonious breath, and to catch again in their paſſage 
thoſe ſounds animated by love! The fultan, loſt in 
theſe reftections, perceived not that all the while he kept 
beating time on the knee of the trembling Elmira. Her 
heart opprefled with jealouſy, ſhe was ſcarce able to 
breathe. © How happy is Delia,” ſaid ſhe, in a low voice, 
to Soliman, © to have ſo tuneable a voice! Alas! it ought 
to be the organ of my heart! every thing that ſhe ex- 
222 70 you have taught me to feel.“ So ſaid Elmira, 

ut Soliman did not liſten to ker. 5 

Delia changed her tone a ſecond time to inconſtancy. 
All that the changeful variety of nature contains, either 
Intereſting or amiable, was recapitulated in her ſong. 
It ſeemed like the fluttering of the butterfly over roſes, 
or like the zephyrs loſing themſelves among the flowers. 
© Liften to the turtle,* ſaid Delia, © ſhe is faithful but. 
melancholy. See the inconſtant ſparrow : pleaſure 
moves his wings; his warbling voice is exerted merely 
to return thanks to love. Water freezes only in ſtag- 
nation; a heart never languiſhes but in conſtancy. 
'There is but one mortal on earth, whom it is poſſible to 
love always. Let him change, let him enjoy the ad- 
vantage of making a thouſand hearts happy; all prevent 
his wifhes, or purſue him. They adore him in their 

own 
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own arms; they love him even in the arms of another. 
Let him give himſelf up to our deſires, or withdraw 
himſelf from them, ſtill he will find love wherever he 
goes, wherever he goes he will leave the print of love 
on his footſteps.” | 

Elmira was no longer able to diſſemble her diſpleaſure 
and grief. She gets up and retires : the ſultan does not 
recal her; and while ſhe is overwhelming herſelf with 
tears, repeating a thouſand times, Ah, the ungrateful ! 
Ah, the perfidious man!” Soliman, charmed with his 
divine ſongſtreſs, prepares to realize with her ſome of 
thoſe pictures which ſhe had drawn ſo much to the lite. 
The next morning the unhappy Elmira writ a billet filled 
with reproach and tenderneſs, in which ſhe puts him in 
mind of the promiſe he had made her. © That 1s true,” 


ſaid the ſultan; let us ſend her back to her country, 


laden with marks of my favour. This poor girl loves 


me dearly, and I am to blame on her account.” 


The firſt moments of his love for Delia were no more 
than an intoxication ; but as ſoon as he had time for 
reflection, he perceived that ſhe was more petulent than 
ſenſible, more greedy of pleaſure than flattered in ad- 
miniſtering it ; in a word, fitter than himſelt to have a 
ſeraglio at command. 'To feed his illuſion, he ſome- 
times invited Delia, that he might hear that voice which 
had enchanted him ; but that voice was no longer the 
fame. The impreſſion made by it became every day 
weaker and weaker by habitude; and it was now no 
more than a flight emotion, when an unforeſeen” cir- 
cumſtance diſſipated it for ever. : 

The chief officer of the ſeraglio came to inform the 
ſultan, that it was impoſſible to manage the untractable 
vivacity of one of the European ſlaves ; that ſhe made 
a jeſt of his prohibitions and menaces ; and that ſhe 
anſwered him only by cutting railleries and immoderate 
burſts of I Soliman, who was too great a prince 
to make a ſtate affair of what merely regarded the re- 
gulation of his pleaſures, entertained a curiofity of ſee- 
ing this young madcap. He repaired to her, followed by 
the eunuch. As ſoon. as ſhe ſaw Soliman, Heaven be 

t | praiſed !? 
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praiſed !* ſaid ſhe, © here comes a human figure! Yoh 
are without doubt the ſublime ſultan, whoſe flave I have 
the honour to be? Do me the favour to drive away this 
old knave, who ſhocks my m ſight.” The ſultan had 
a great deal of difficulty to refrain laughing at this be- 
pinning. © Roxalana,” ſaid he to her, for ſo ſhe was 
called, © ſhew ſome reſpect, if you pleaſe, to the minif- 


ter of my pleaſures : you are yet a ſtranger to the man- 


ners of the ſeraglio; till they can inſtruct you in them, 


contain yourſelf and obey.— A fine compliment ! ſaid 


Roxalana. Obey/ Is that your Turkiſh gallantry ? 
Sure you muſt be mightily beloved, if it is in this ftrain 
you begin your addreſſes to the ladies! Reſpect the 
miniſter of my pleaſures ! You have your pleaſures, then? 
and, good Heaven! what pleaſures, if they reſemble 
their miniſter! an old amphibious monſter, who keeps 
us here, penned in, like ſheep in a fold, and who prowls 


round with his frightful eyes always ready to devour us! 


See here the confidante of your pleaſures, and the guar- 
dian of our prudence! Give him his due, if you pay 
him to make yourſelf hated, he does not cheat. you of 
his wages, We cannot take a ſtep but he growls. He 
forbids us even to walk, and to receive or pay viſits. 
In a ſhort time, I ſuppoſe, he will weigh out the air to 
us, and give us light by the yard. If you had ſeen him 


rave laſt night, becauſe he found me in theſe ſolitary _ 


gardens! Did you order him to forbid our going into 
them? Are you afraid that it ſhould rain men? and if 
there ſhould fall a few from the clouds, what a misfor- 
tune! Heaven owes us this miracle.” | 
While Roxalana ſpoke thus, the ſultan examined, 
with ſurprize, the fire of her looks, and the play of her 
countenance. ©* By Mahomet ' ſaid he to himſelf, © here 
is the prettieſt looking romp in all Aſia. Such faces as 
theſe are made only in Europe.“ Roxalana had nothing 
fine, nothing regular in her features; but, taken all 
together, they had that ſmart ſingularity which touches 
more than beauty. A ſpeaking look, a mouth freſh and 


roſy, an arch ſmile, and a noſe ſomewhat turned up, a 
| neat and well-made ſhape ; all theſe gircumſtances gave 


her 
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her giddineſs a charm which diſconcerted the gravity of 
Soliman. But the great, in his ſituation, have the re- 

ſource of ſilence; and Soliman, not knowing how to 
_ anſwer her, fairly walked off, concealing his embarraff- 


ment under an air of majeſty. _ „ 
The eunuch aſked him what orders he would be. 


pleaſed to give with reſpect to this ſaucy ſlave. She is; 


a mere child,” replied the ſultan; you muſt paſs over, 
ſome things in her.“ 

I.) he air, the tone, the figure, the diſpoſition of Rox- 
alana, had excited in the ſoul of Soliman an anxiety; 
and emotion which ſleep was not able to diſpel. Ag; 
ſoon as he awoke, he ordered the chief of the eunuchs to- 
come to him. * You ſeem to me,” ſaid he, to be but: 
little in Roxalana's good graces; in order to make your: 
peace, go and tell her I will come and drink tea with 
her.“ On the arrival of the officer, Roxalana's women; 
haſtened to wake her. What does. the ape want with, 
me! cried ſhe, rubbing her eyes. I come,' rephed; 
the eunuch, from the emperor, to kiſs. the duſt of your: 
feet, and to inform you that he will come and drink tea, 
with the delight of his ſoul.— Get away with your- 


| range ſpeeches! My feet have no duſt, and I do not, 


drink tea ſo early.” 


The eunuch retired without replying, and gave an, 
account of his embaſſy. She is in the right,“ ſaid the: 
ſultan ;. why did you wake her? You do every thing: 
wrong.“ As ſoon as it was broad day with Roxalana, 
he went thither, © You are angry with me,” ſaid he; 
© they have. diſturbed your fleep, and I am the innocent 
cauſe. of it. Come, let us make peace; imitate me: 
you ſee that I have forgot all that you ſaid to me yeſter- 
day. You forget it! ſo much the worſe: I ſaid ſome 
good things to you. My frankneſs diſpleaſes you, I ſee; 
plainly : but you will ſoon grow accuſtomed. to it. And 
are you not too happy, to find a friend in a ſlave? Yes, a; 
friend, who mtereſts herſelf in your welfare, and who 
would teach. you to love. Why have not you made a; 
voyage to my country? It is there that they know love; 

it is there that it is lively and tender; and why ? becauſe. 
: it 


w 
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it is free. Sentiment is involuntary, and does not come 
by force. The yoke of marriage amongſt us 1s much 
lighter than that of ſlavery ; and yet a huſband that 1s be- 
loved is a prodigy. Every thing under the name of duty 
ſaddens the ſoul, blaſts the imagination, cools defire, 
and takes off that edge of ſelf-love which gives all the 
reliſh and ſeaſoning to affection. Now, if it be ſo diffi- 
cult to love a huſband, how much harder is it to love a 
maſter, eſpecially if he has not the addreſs to conceal * 
the fetters he puts upon us ?— And I, replied the ful. 1 
tan; I will forget nothing to ſoften your ſervitude; 
but you ought in your turn——” *©T ovght/ nothing but 
what one ought Leave off, I pr'ythee, now, theſe hu- 
miliating phraſes. They come with a _ ill grace 


from the mouth of a man of gallantry, who has the 1 
honour of talking to a pretty woman. — But, Roxa- 3 
lana, do you forget who I am, and who you are? — 4 | 
Who you are, and who I am! You are powerful, I am = | 
pretty; and ſo we are even.'—* May be ſo,” replied the 1 | 


ſultan, haughtily, in your country; but here, Rox- 
alana, I am maſter, and you a ſlave.'— Yes, I know 
you have purchaſed me; but the robber who ſold me 
could transfer to you only thoſe rights over me which 
he had himſelf, the rights of rapine and violence; in 
one word, the rights of a robber; and you are too ho- 
neſt a man to think of abuſing them. After all, you | 
are my maſter, becauſe my life is in your hands; but 1 = 
am no longer your ſlave, if I know how to deſpiſe life; 1 | 
and truly the life one leads here is not worth the fear of 1 
loſing it.'— What a frightful notion!” cried the ſultan: 
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| do you take me for a barbarian? No, my dear Roxa- = * 
{0 lana, I would make uſe of my power only to render 
A this life delightful to yourſelf and me. — Upon my 9 8 ; 
'F word,” faid Roxalana, the proſpect is not very promiſ- ; - 
al ing. Theſe guards, for inſtance, ſo black, ſo diſguſting, | | 


ſo ugly, are they the ſmiles and ſports which here ac- 
company love? Theſe guards are not ſet upon you 
alone. 1 have five hundred women, whom our manners 
and laws oblige me to keep watched. And why five 
hundred women ?* ſaid ſhe to him, with an air of con- 

* . fidence. 
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fidence. It is a kind of ſtate which the dignity of ſul- 
tan impoſes upon me.'— But what do you do with 
them, pray? for you lend them to nobody.'—* Incon- 
ſtancy,” replied the ſultan, *© has introduced this cuſtom. 
A heart void of love, ſtands in need of variety. Lovers 
only are conſtant, and I never was a lover till Iſfaw you. 
Let not the number of theſe women 'give you the ſha- 
dow of uneaſineſs ; they ſhall ſerve only to grace your 
triumph: you {ſhall ſee them all eager to pleaſe you, 
and you ſhall fee me attentive to no one but yourſelf.— 
© Indeed,” ſaid Roxalana, with an air of compaſhon, 
vou deſerve better luck. It is pity you are not a plain 
private gentleman i in my country; I ſhould then be weak 
enough to entertain ſome ſort of kindneſs for you: tor, 
at the Þotrom, it is not for yourſelf that 1 hate, it is 
that which ſurrounds you. You are much better than 
ordinary for a Turk : you have even ſomething of the 
Frenchman about you; and, without flattery, 1 have 
loved ſome who were not ſo deſerving as yourſelf. — 
© You have loved!” cried Soltman, with horror. Oh, 
not at all! I took care of that. But do you expect one 


to have kept one's virtue all one” $ life time, in order to 


ſurrender it to you? Indeed theſe Turks are pleaſant 
people! And you have not been virtuous ? O Hea- 
vens, what do I hear! I am betrayed! J am loft! Def- 


truction ſeize the traitors who meant to impoſe upon 
me!— Forgive them,” ſaid Roxalana; the poor crea- 


tures are not to blame. 'The moſt knowing are often 
deceived. And then, the misfortune is not very great. 
Why do-not you reſtore me to my liberty, if you think 
me unworthy of the honours of ſlavery ??— Yes, yes, 
J will reſtore you to that liberty, of which you have 
made ſo good uie.* At theſe words the ſultan retired i in 
a rage, ſaying to himſelf, 1 plainly foreſaw that this 
little turned- up noſe had made a flip.” 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the confuſion into which 
this imprudent avowal of Roxalana's had thrown him. 
Sometimes he had a mind to have her ſent away, ſome- 


times that they ſhould ſhut her up, next that they ſhould 


bring her to him, and then again, that ſhe ſhould be 
| 8 | =. 
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ſent away. The great Soliman no longer knows what 
he ſays. My lord,” remonſtrated the eunuch, can 
you fall into deſpair for a trifle? One girl more or leſs; 
is there any thing ſo uncommon in her? Beſides, who 
knows whether the confeſſion ſhe has made be not an 
artifice to get herſelf ſent back to her own country? 
© What ſay you? How! can it be poſſible? It is the 
very thing! He opens my eyes. Women are not uſed 
to make ſuch confeſſions. It is a trick! a ſtratagem ! 
Ah, the perfidious huſſy! Let me diſſemble in my turn: 
I will drive her to the laſt extremity. Hark ye! go and 
tell her that I invite her to ſup with me this evening. 
But, no; order the ſongſtreſs to come here: it is better 
to ſend her.” | | 

Delia was charged to employ all her art to engage the 
confidence of Roxalana. As ſoon as the latter had 
heard what ſhe had to ſay, « What!” ſaid the, © young 
and handſome as you are, does he charge you with his 
meſſages, and have you the weakneſs to obey him? Get 
you gone, you are not worthy to be my countrywoman. 
Ah! I ſee plainly that they ſpoil him, and that I alone 
muſt take upon me to teach this Turk how to live. I 


will ſend him word that I keep you to ſup with me; I 


muſt have him make ſome atonement for his imperti- 
nence.— But, Madam, he will take it ill. —He! I 
ſhould be glad to ſee him take any thing ill of me.'— 
* But he ſeemed deſirous of ſeeing you alone.'—* Alone, 
ah! it is not come to that yet; and I ſhall make him go 
over a good deal of ground, before we have any thing 
particular to ſay to each other.” | 

The ſultan was as much ſurprized as piqued to learn 
that they ſhould have a third perſon. However, he re- 
paired early to Roxalana's. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw him 


coming, ſhe ran to meet him with as eaſy an air as if 


they had been upon the beſt footing together. There,” 
ſays ſhe, is a handſome man come to ſup with us! 
Do you like him, Madam? Confeſs, Solimen, that I 
am a good friend. Come, draw near, ſalute the lady. 
There! very well. Now, thank me. Softly ! I do not 


ke to have people dwell too long on their acknowledg- 
| | ments. 
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ments. Wonderful! I aſſure you he ſurprizes me. He 
has had but two leſſons, and fee how he is improved 
I do not deſpair of making him, one day or other, an 
* abſolute Frenchman.” . | 
El Do but imagine the aſtoniſhment of a ſultan; a ſul- 
tan! the conqueror of Aſia! to ſee himſelf treated like 
Z a ſchool-boy by a ſlave of eighteen. During ſupper, 
her gaiety and extravagance were inconceivable. The 
ſultan was beſide himſelf with tranſport. He queſtion- 
ed her concerning the manners of Europe. One picture 
followed another. Our prejudices, our follies, our h 
mours, were all laid hold of, all repreſented. Soliman 
thought himſelf in Paris. © The witty rogue!“ cried he; 
« witty rogue !* From Europe ſhe fell upon Aſia. This 
was much worſe: the haughtineſs of the men, the weak- 
neſs of the women, the dullneſs of their ſociety, the filthy 
ravity of their amours, nothing eſcaped her, though 
the had ſeen nothing but curſorily. The ſeraglio had 
its turn; and Roxalana began by felicitating the ſultan 
en having been the firſt to imagine that he could enſure 


a # WE. f 
the virtue of the women by the abſolute impotence of 


the blacks. „ | 

She was preparing to enlarge upon the honour that 
this circumſtance of his reign would do him in hiſtory; 
but he begged her to ſpare him. Well,” ſaid ſhe, © I 
XZ perceive that I take up thoſe moments which Delia could 
fill up much better. Throw yourſelf at her feet, to ob- 


1 
> MF tain from her one of thoſe airs which they ſay ſhe ſings 
r XZ with ſo much taſte and ſpirit.” Delia did not ſuffer her- 
ſelf to be entreated. Roxalana appeared charmed: ſhe 
1 aſked Soliman, in a low voice, for a handkerchief; he 
- gave her one, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of her deſign. 
1 Madam, ſaid the to Delia, preſenting it to her, I am 
f deſired by the ſultan to give you the handkerchief; you 
* have well deſerved it.“ Oh, to be ſure! ſaid Soliman, 
! X tranſported with anger; and preſenting his hand to the 
I ſongſtreſs, retired along with her. e 
"A As ſoon as they were alone, J conteſs,”* ſaid he to 
It her, © that this giddy girl! confounds me. You ſee the 
g ſtyle in which ſhe treats me. I have not the courage 
8. to be angry with her. In ſhort, 1 am mad, and I 
\ : 3 
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do not know what method to take to bring her 
to reaſon.— My lord,” faid Delia, © I believe I have 
diſcovered her temper. Authority can do nothing. 
You have nothing for it but extreme coldneſs or extreme 
gallantry. Coldneſs may pique her; but I am afraid 
we are too far gone for that. She knows that you love 
her. She will enjoy the pain that this will coſt you ; and 
ou will come to ſooner than ſhe. This method, beſides, 
is diſagreeable and painful; and if one moment's weak- 


"IEA 


neſs ſhould eſcape you, you will have all to begin again.” 
Well, then,” faid the ſultan, * let us try gallantry.” 1 
From that time there was in the ſeraglio every day a 


new feſtival, of which Roxalana was the object; but 
ſhe received all this az an homage due to her, without 
concern or pleaſure, but with a cool complaiſance. Ihe 
ſultan ſometimes aſked her, How did you like thoſe 
ſports, thoſe concerts, thoſe ſpeQtacles ?—* Well enough,, 
faid fhe, but there was ſomething wanting.“ — And 
what ?'— Men and liberty.“ | . | 
Soliman was in deſpair : he had recourſe to Delia. 
© Upon my word,' ſaid the ſongſtreſs, I know nothing 
elſe that can touch her; at leaſt, unleſs glory have a | 
ſhare in it. You receive to-morrow the ambaſladors of 
your allies; cannot I bring her to fee this ceremony 
behind a curtain, which may conceal us from the eyes 
of your court ?— And do you think,” ſaid the ſultan, # 
that this would make any impreſſion on her ?— I hope 
ſo, ſaid Delia, © the women of her country love glory.“ 
—* You charm me! cried Soliman. © Yes, my dear 
Delia, I ſhall owe my happineſs to you.? | 5 
At his return from this ceremony, which he took care | 
to render as pompous as poſſible, he repaired to Roxa- 
lana. Get you gone,” faid fhe to him, out of my 
ſighr, and never fee me more. The ſultan remained 
motionlels and dumb with aſtoniſhment. Is this, then,” 
purſued {he, © your art of love? Glory and grandeur, þ: 
the only good things worthy to touch the ſoul, are re- | 
ſerved for you alone; ſhame and oblivion, the moſt | 
miupportable of all evils, are my portion; and you | 
would have me love you! I hate you worſe than death! 
- The N 
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The ſultan would fain have turned this reproach into 
raillery. © Nay, but I am ſerious,” reſumed ſhe; if 
my lover had but a hut, I would ſhare his hut with hin, 
and be content. He has a throne; I will ſhare his 
throne, or he is no lover of mine. If you think me 
unworthy to reign over the Turks, ſend me back to my 
own country, where all the handſome women are ſove- 
reigns, and much more abſolute than I ſhould be here; 
for they reign over hearts. —“ The ſovereignty of mine 
then is not ſufficient for you? ſaid Soliman with the 
molt tender air in the world. No; I defire no heart 
which has pleaſures that J have not. Talk to me no 
more of your feaſts, all mere paſtimes for children. I 
muſt have embaſſies.— But, Roxalana, you are either 
mad, or you dream !'—* And what do you find, then, ſo 
extravagant, in deſiring to reign with you? Am I form- 
ed to diſgrace a throne ? And do you think that I ſhould: 
have diiplayed leſs greatneſs and dignity than yourſelf in 
aſluring our ſubjects and allies of our protection? — I 
think,” ſaid the ſultan, © that you would do every thing 
with grace; but it is not in my power to ſatisfy your am- 
bition, and I beleech you to think no more of it. 
„Think no more of it! Oh! I promiſe you I ſhall think 
of nothing elſe ; and I will from henceforward dream of 
nothing but a ſceptre, a crown, an embaſſy.“ She kept 
her word. The next morning ſhe had already contrived 
the deſign of her diadem, and had already ſettled every 
thing, except the colour of the ribband which was to 
tie it. She ordered rich ſtuffs to be brought her for her 
habits of ceremony; and as ſoon as the ſultan' appeared, 
ſhe aſked his opinion on the choice. He exerted all his 
endeavours to divert her from this idea ; but contradic- 
tion plunged her into the deepeſt melancholy ; ; and to 
draw her out of it again, he was obliged to flatter her 
illuſion. Then ſhe diſplayed the moſt brilliant gaiety. 
He ſeized theſe moments to talk to her of love; but, 
without hitening, ſhe talked to him of politics. All 
her anſwers to the harangues of the deputies, on her 
acceſſion to the crown, were already prepared. She had 
even Formed projects of regulations for the territories of 
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the grand ſignior. She would make them plant vines 
and build opera-houſes; ſuppreſs the eunuchs, becauſe 
they were good for nothing; ſhut up the jealous, becauſe 
they diſturbed ſociety ; and baniſh all ſelf- intereſted per- 
ſons, becauſe ſooner or later they became rogues. The 
ſultan . amuſed himſelf for ſometime with theſe follies: 
neverthelefs, he ſtill burned with the molt violent love, 


without any hope of being happy. On the leaſt ſuſpi- 


cion of violence ſhe became furious, and was ready to 
kill herſelf. On the other hand, Soliman found not the 
ambition of Roxalana ſo very fooliſh : * For, in ſhort,” 
faid he, is it not cruel to be alone deprived of the hap- 
pineſs of affociating to my fortune a woman whom I 
eſteem and love? All my ſubjects may have a lawful 
wife; an abſurd law forbids marriage to me alone.“ 
Thus ſpoke love, but policy put him to filence. He 
took the reſolution of confiding to Roxalana the reaſons 
which reſtrained him. I would make it,” ſaid he, my 
happineſs to leave nothing wanting to yours: but our 
manners Idle ſtories !'—* Our laws— Old ſongs !? 
— The prieſts—* What care they !'—* The people and 
the ſoldiery— © What is it to them? Will they be 
more wretched when you ſhall have me for your con- 
fort? You have very little love, if you have ſo little 
courage?” She prevailed ſo far, that Soliman was 


aſhamed of being ſo fearful. He orders the mufti, the 


vizier, the camaican, the aga of the ſea, and the aga of 
the janiſſaries, to come to him; and he ſays to them, 
I have carried, as far as I was able, the glory of the 
creſcent ; J have eſtabliſhed the power and peace of my 
empire; and J deſire nothing, by way of recompence 


for my labours, but to enjoy with the good-will of my 


ſubjects a bleſſing which they all enjoy. I know not 


what law, but it is one that is not derived down to us 


from the prophet, forbids the ſultans the ſweets of the 
marriage-bed: thence I perceive myſelf reduced to the 
condition of ſlaves, whom I deſpiſe ; and I have refolved 
to marry a woman whom I adore. Prepare my people, 
then, for this marriage. If they approve it, I receive - 
their approbation as a mark of their gratitude ; but if 

they 
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they dare to murmur at it, tell them that I will have it 
ſo.“ The aſſembly received the ſultan's orders with a 
reſpectful ſilence, and the people followed their example. 
Soliman, tranſported with joy and love, went to fetch 
Roxalana, in order to lead her to the moſque; and ſaid 
to himſelf in a low voice, as he was conducting her 
thither, Is it poſſible that a little turned- up noſe ſhould 
overturn the laws of an empire ! | 


THE SCRUPLE; 
OR, 
LOVE DISSATISFIED WITH ITSELF. | 
a EAVEN be praiſed,” ſaid Beliſa on going out of 


mourning for her huſband, I have now tulfilled 
a grievous and painful piece of duty! It was time 1t 


ſhould be over. To ſee one's ſelf delivered up at the 
age of ſixteen to a man whom we know nothing of; to 


paſs the beſt days of one's life in dullneſs, diſſimulation, 
and ſervitude; to be the ſlave and victim of a love we 
inſpire, but of which we cannot partake ; what a trial 


for virtue! I have undergone it, and am now diſcharged. 
I have nothing to reproach myſelf with; for though I 


did not love my huſband, I pretended to love him, and 
that is much more heroic. I was faithful to him, not- 


withſtanding his jealouſy : in ſhort, I have mourned for 


him. This, I think, is carrying goodneſs of heart as 


far as it can go. At length reſtored to myſelf, 1 depend 


on nothing but my own will, and it is only from to-da 


that I begin to live. Ah! how my heart would take 


fire, if any one ſhould ſucceed ſo far as to pleaſe me! 


But let me conſider well before I engage this heart of 
mine; and let me not, if poſſible, run the riſk either of 


cealing to love, or of ceaſing to be loved. Ceaſe to be 
loved! That, Tbeheve, is a difficult matter,” reſumed 


the, 
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ſhe, conſulting at the ſame time her looking-glaſs ; but 
to ceaſe to love is ſtill worſe. How could one for any 
conſiderable time feign a paſſion one did not feel? 1 
ſhould never be able to do it. To leave a man after 
we have taken to him, is a piece of effrontery beyond 
me; and then complaints, deſpair, the noiſe of a rup- 
ture, all that is frightful ! Let me love, ſince heaven has 
given me a ſenſible heart; but let me love my whole 
life long, and not flatter myſelf with thoſe tranſient lik- 
ings, thoſe caprices, which are ſo often taken for love. 
I have time to chuſe and try myſelf; the only thing to 
be done to avoid all ſurprize, 1s to form a diſtin& and 
exact notion of love. I have read that love is a paſſion, 
which of two ſouls makes but one; which pierces them 
at the ſame time, and fills them one with the other; 
which detaches them from every thing, ſupplies the want 
of every thing, and makes their mutual happineſs their 
only care and deſire. Such, without doubt, is love; 
me to diſtinguiſh in myſelf, and in others, the illuſion 
from the reality.” - : 
Her firſt experiment was made on a young magiſtrate, 
with whom the diſpoſition of her late huſband's effects 
gave her ſome connection. The preſident de 8 
with an agreeable figure, a cultivated underſtanding, a 
ſweet and ſenſible temper, was ſimple in his drefs, eaſy 
in his manner, and modeſt in his converſation.” He va- 
lued himſelf neither on being a connoifleur in equipages 
nor fineries. He talked not of his horſes to the women, 
nor of his intrigues to the men. He had all the talents 
becoming his place without oſtentation, and all the 
agreeable qualities of a man of the world without being 
a coxcomb. He was the fame at court and in company; 
not that he paſſed decrees at an entertainment, or rallied 
when he heard cauſes ; but as he had not the leaſt affec- 
tation, he was always without diſguiſe. ENS 
HBeliſa was touched with ſuch uncommon merit. He 
had gained her confidence; he obtained her friendſhip, 
and under that name the heart goes a great way. The 
affairs of Beliſa's huſband being ſettled, May I be per- 
* | mitted,” 
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mitted,” ſaid the preſident one day to the widow, to 
aſk you one queſtion with confidence? Do you propoſe 
to remain free, or ſhall the ſacrifice of your liberty make 
one man more happy ??—* No, . Sir,” faid ſhe, © I have 
too much delicacy ever to make it any man's duty to 
live only for me. That duty would be a very pleaſing 
one,” replied the gallant magiſtrate; and I greatly fear, 
that without your conſent more than one lover will im- 
poſe it upon himſelf.'— So much the better," ſaid Be- 
lifa; © let them love me without being obliged ro it: it 
is the moſt pleaſing of all homages.'— Yet, Madam, I 
cannot ſuſpect you of being a coquette.*—+ Oh! you 
would do me great injuſtice if you did; for I abaminate 
coquettry.— But to deſire to be loved without lovin 
again! And who, Sir, has told you that I ſhall not 
love? Such reſolutions are not taken at my age. I 
would neither conſtrain, nor be conſtrained ; that is all.” 
— Very well: you defire, then, that the engagement 
ſhould ceaſe with inclination ??—-< I deſire that both the 
one and the other ſhould be eternal, and for that reaſon 
I would avoid even the ſhadow of conſtraint. I feel my- 
ſelf capable of loving all my life long in liberty; but, 
to tell you the truth, I would not promile to love two 
days in ſlavery.“ 5 
The preſident ſaw plainly that he muſt humour her 
delicacy, and content himſelf on being on the footing of 
a friend. He had the modeſty to bring himſelf to that; 
and from thenceforward every little tenderneſs of love 
was practiſed in order to touch her, He ſucceeded. I 
ſhall not mention the degrees by which Beliſa's ſnfibility - 
was every day more and more aſſected; let it ſuffice, 
that ſhe was now come to that paſs, when prudence, in 
equipoiſe with love, waits only one flight effort to turn 
the ſeale. They were at this point, and were ?2te-a-tete, 
The preſident's eyes, enflamed with love, devoured the 
the charms of Belifa; he preſſed her hand tenderly, 
Belifa, trembling, hardly breathed. The preſident ſoli- 
cited her with the impaſſioned eloquence of deſire. Ah! 
preſident,” ſaid ſhe to him at laſt, could you be capable 
of deceiving me?” At theſe words the laſt ſigh of mo- 
3 _— det 
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deſty ſeemed to have eſcaped her lips. No, Madam,“ 
ſaid he, it is my heart, it is Love himſelf who has juſt 
ſpoken by my mouth, and may I die at your feet, if— 
As he fell at Beliſa's feet, his knee came upon one of 
the paws of Sho, the young widow's favourite lap-dog. 
. Shock ſet up an howl. © Lord, Sir, how aukward you 
are !* cried Beliſa with anger. The preſident coloured, 
and was diſconcerted. He took Sheck to his boſom, kif⸗ 
ſed the injured paw, aſked his pardon a thouſand times, 
and intreated him to ſolicit his forgiveneſs. | Shock, recov- 
ered of his pain, returned the preſident's careſſes. You 
ſee, Madam, he has good nature; he forgives me; it is 
a fine example for you.“ Belifa made no reply. She 
was fallen into a protound reverie, and a cold gravity. 
He wanted at firſt to interpret her gravity as a little 
pouting, and threw himſelf again at Beliſa's feet in order 
to appeaſe her. Pray, Sir, get up,“ faid ſhe to him; 
© theſe freedoms difpleaſe me, and I do not know that J 
have given any room for them.” | = 

Imagine the preſident's aſtonifhment. He was con- 
founded for two Whole minutes, without being able to 
bring out a word. What! Madam, ſaid he to her at 
laſt, can it be poſſible that ſo trivial an accident has 
drawn your anger upon me ?*— Not at all, Sir; but I 
may, without anger, take it ill that any one ſhould 
throw himſelf at my feet : it is a fituation that ſuits only 
happy lovers, and I eſteem you too much to ſuſpect your 
having dared to form any ſuch pretenſions. I do not 
ice, Madam, rephed the prefident with emotion, why 

a hope tounded on love ſhould render me lefs worthy, of 
eſteem : but may I preſume to aſk you, ſince love is a 
crime in your eyes, what is the nature of the ſentiment 
you have expreſſcd towards me ?— Friendſhip, Sir, 
triendſhip; and I defire you very ſeriouſly to keep to 
that. '— I aſk your pardon, Madam: I ſhould have 
ſworn that it had been ſomewhat elſe; I ſee plainly that 
I was miſtaken.— That may be, Sir; many others are 
miſtaken as well as yourſelt.* The preſident could no 
longer ſuſtain the ſhock of ſo ſtrange an inſtance of ca- 
price. He went away in deſpair, and was not recalled. 
* „ ok 
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As Toon as Beliſa found herſelf alone, Was not I 


going to be guilty of a fine piece of folly ?? faid ſhe with 
indignation. *1I have ſeen the moment when my weak- 
neſs was going to yield to a man whom I did not love. 
They may well ſay, that we know nothing leſs than our- 
ſelves. I could have ſworn that I adored him, that there 
was nothing which I was rot diſpoſed to ſacrifice to 
him; no ſuch thing: he happens, without intending it, 
to hurt my little dog, and this violent love immediately 
gives place to anger. A dog touches me more than he, 
and without a moment's heſitation I take the part of this 
little animal againſt the man in the world whom I 
thought I loved beſt. A very lively paſſion indeed, 
mighty ſolid, and tender! See how we take ideas for 
ſentiments! The brain is heated, and we fancy the 
heart inflamed ;, we proceed to all manner of follies ; 
the illuſion ceaſes, and diſguſt ſucceeds : we mult tire 
ourſelves with conſtancy without love, or be inconſtant 
with indecency. O, my dear Shoe, what do I not owe 
you! It is you that have undeceived me. But for you, 
I ſhould perhaps have been at this moment overwhelmed 
with confuſion, and torn with remorſe.” | 
Whether Beliſa did or did not love the preſident, (for 
queſtions of this nature turn merely on the equivocation 
of terms) it is certain, that on the ſtrength of ſaying to 
herſelf that ſhe did not love him, ſhe ſucceeded lo tar as 
to convince herſelf of it; and a young officer ſoon con- 
firmed her in her opinion. | | 
Lindor, from being one of the pages, had juſt ob- 
tained a company of horie. Frethneſs of youth, impa- 
tience of deſire, giddineſs, and levity, which are graces 
at ſixteen, and follies at thirty, rendered agreeable in 
the eyes of Beliſa this young man of quality, who had 
the honour of belonging to her huſband's family. Lin- 
dor was extremely fond of himſeif, and not without 
reaſon ; he knew that he was well made, and of a charm- 
ing. fi,ure. He ſaid ſo ſometimes ; but he laughed fo 
heartily after he had ſaid it, he diſcovered, in laughing, 
ſo freſh a mouth and ſuch fine teeth, that theſe ſimplici- 
ties were pardoned at his age. He mingled beſides ſuch 
| G * ; loity 
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lofty and noble ſentiments with the puerilities of ſelf. 
love, that all this together was very engaging. He was 
deſirous of having a handſome miſtreſs, and a good war- 
horſe; he would view himſelf in the glaſs as he went 
through the Pruſſian exerciſe, He would beg Beliſa to 
lend him the Sopha *, and aſked her if ſhe had read 
Folard's Polybius. He thought it long till ſpring; that 
he might have an elegant ſuit, in caſe of a peace, or 
make a campaign if it ſhould be war. This mixture of - 
frivolouſneſs and heroiſm is perhaps the moſt ſeducing of 

any thing in the eyes of a woman. A confuſed preſage 
that this pretty little creature, who trifles at the tiollette, 
who careſſes his dear ſelf, who admires his own ſweet 
perſon, will, perhaps, in two months time throw him- 
ſelf in the face of a battery, upon a ſquadron of the 
enemy, or climb like a grenadier up a mined breach; 
this preſage gives to the gentilities of a fine gentleman 
an air of the marvellous, which creates admiration and 
tenderneſs : but this foppery fits well on none but young 
gentlemen of the army. A piece of advice, by the way, 
to pretty fellows of every condition. 
Beliſa was affected by the ſimple and airy graces of 
Lindor. He had conceived a paſſion for her from the 
firſt viſit: A young page is in haſte to be in love. My 
beautiful couſin,” ſaid he to her one day, for ſo he called 
her on account of their alliance, I aſk of Heaven but 
two things; to make my firſt campaigns againſt the Eng- 
liſh, and with you.'—* You are a giddy creature, ſaid 
ſhe, and I adviſe you to defire neither the one nor the 
other: one will happen perhaps but too ſoon, and the 
o her will never happen at all.'— Never happen at all! 
That is very ſtrange, my ſweet couſin. But I expected 
this anſwer : ſo it does not diſcourage me. Come, I will 
jay you a wager, that before my ſecond campaign you 
will ceaſe to be cruel. Now that I have nothing to plead 
for me but my age and figure, you treat me like a child 
but when you have heard it ſaid, “Ile was in ſuch an 
action, his regiment charged on fuch an occaſion he dif. 
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tinguiſhed himſelf, he took a poſt, he has run a thouſand 
riiks ;** then your little heart will go pit-a-pat with fear 
and pleaſure, and perhaps with love; who knows? If 
I were wounded, for example! Oh, that is very moving! 
For my part, if I were a woman, I ſhould wiſh that 
my lover had been wounded in the wars. I would kiſs 


his ſcars, I ſhould have infinite pleaſure in counting 
them. My beautiful couſin, I ſhall ſhew you mine. 


You will never be able to hold it. Go, you young 
fool, do your duty like a gallant man, and do not ſhock 
me with preſages that make me tremble.— See, now, 
if I have not ſpoke truth? I make you tremble beſore- 
hand. Ah! if the 1dca alone affects you, what will the 
reality? Courage, my pretty couſin, you may truſt 
yourſelf to me: will not you give me ſomething in ad- 
vance upon account of the laurels that I am going to 
gather?“ | - 

Such fooleries paſſed between them every day. Beliſa, 
who pretended to laugh at them, was not the leſs ſen- 
ſibly touched; but that vivacity which made ſo great an 
impreſſion upon her heart, prevented Lindor from per- 


ceiving it. He was neither knowing enough, nor atten- 


tive enough, to obſerve the gradations of ſentiment, 
and to draw his advantages from them. Not but he was 
as enterprizing as politeneſs requires; but a look inti- 
midated him, and the fear of diſpleaſing influenced him 
as much as his impatience to be happy. Thus two months 
paſſed away in ſlight attempts, without any deciſive ſuc- 
ceis. However, their mutual paſſion grew more and 
more animated; and feeble as Beliſa's reſiſtance was, 
ſhe was tired of it herſelf, when the ſignal of war gave 
the alarm to their loves. 

At this terrible ſignal all engagements are ſuſpended ; 
one flies away without waiting an anfwer to a molt gal- 
lant billet, another fails in an aſſignation that would 
have crowned all his wiſhes : a total revolution in the 
whole empire of pleaſures! _ - | 
— Linder had ſcarce time to take leave of Beliſa. She 
had now reproached herſelf a hundred times for her 
imaginary cruelties. This poor youth,” ſaid ſhe, © loves 

| | me 
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me with all his ſoul: nothing can be more natural or 
tender than the expreſſion of his fentiments. His figure 


is a model for a painter or ſtatuary. He is beautiful as 


the day; giddy, indeed; but who is not ſo at his age? 
And he has an excellent heart. He has nothing to do 
but to amuſe himſelf : he would find few cruel ; yet he 
ſces only me, he breathes only for me, and I treat him 
with diſdain. I wonder how he bears it. I confeſs, that 
if I were in his place, I ſhould ſoon leave this rigid Be- 


lifa to ſtupify herſelf with her virtue; for, in ſhort, 


though prudery is well enough ſometimes, yet to be 
always acting the prudiſh part— As ſhe was making 
theſe reflections, the news arrived that the negociations 
of peace were broken off, and that the officers had orders 
to rejoin their corps without a moment's delay. At this 
news all her blood froze in her veins. © He is going,” 
cried ſhe, her heart ſtruck and penetrated. * He is go- 
ing to fight; going to die, perhaps; and I ſhall Never 
fee him more! Lindor arrives in his uniform. I am 
come to bid you adieu, my ſweet couſin: I am going; 
going to face the enemy. Half of my wiſh 1s fulfilled ; 
and I hope that at my return you will fulſil the other 
half. I love you dearly, my tweet couſin! Do you 
ſometimes remember your little couſin : he will return 
your faithful ſervant, he gives you his word. If he is 
ſlain, indeed, he will not return; but in that caſe his 
ring and watch-ſhall be ſeat you. You ſee here this lit- 
tle dog in enamel. In it it you will retrace my image, 
my fidelity, my tenderneſs, and you will ſometimes kiis 
it.“ In pronouncing theſe laſt words, he ſmiled tenderly. 


and his eyes were bedewed with tears. Beliſa, who was 


no longer able to retain her own, ſaid to him with the 
moſt ſorrowful air in the world, You quit me very 
catly, Lindor: you ſay you love me; are theſe the 
adieus of a lover? I thought it had been dreadful to 
baniſh one's {elf from what one loves. But it is not now 
the time to reproach you ; come, embrace me.* Lindor, 
tranſported, made uſe of this permiſſion even to licenti- 
ouſneſs, and Beliſa was not offended. © And when are 


you to depart 7” ſaid ſhe. © Immediately, — Immedi. 


ately ! 
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ately ! wha! do you not ſup with me! Impoſſible.” 

— ] had a thouſand things to lay to you. Say them 
quickly, then; my e e wait. —“ You are very cruel 
to refuſe me one evening! — Ah! my pretty couſin, I 
would give you my life; but my honour is at ſtake; 
my hours are numbered; I muſt be there to a minute. 
Think, if there ſhould be an action and I not there, I 
ſhould be undone : your little couſin would be unworthy 
of you. Suffer me to deſerve you.” 

Beliſa embraced him anew, bathing him at the ſame 
time with her tears. Go,“ ſaid the; © I ſhould be dif- 
tracted if I drew the leaſt reproach upon you; your ho- 
nour is as dear to me as my own. Be wite, expole your- 
ſelf only juſt as much as duty requires, and return 
ſuch as I now ſee you. You do not give me time to ſay 
more; but we will write to each other. Adieu.'— 
C Adieu, my ſweet couſin.” — Adieu, adieu, my dear 
boy. 

F 1s thus that among us gallantry 1s the ſoul of ho- 
nour, as. honour 1s the ſoul of our armies. Our ladies 
have no occaſion to meet our warriors more than halt- 
way, in order to make them fight; but the contempt 
with which they treat a poltroon, and the favour they 
ſhew to men of courage, render their lovers intrepid. 

Beliſa paſſed the night in the moſt profound ſorrow, 
and bathed her bed with her tears. The day following 
ſhe wrote to Lindor : all that a tender and delicate ſoul 
could inſpire of the molt touching nature was expreſſed . 
in her letter. O ye, who are ſo ill educated ! who is it 
that teaches you. to write fo well? Does nature take 
pleaſure to humble us by giving you your revenge ? 

Lindor in his anſwer, which was full of fire and irre- 
gularity, expreſſed by turns the two paſſions of his ſoul, 
military ardour and love. Beliſa's impatience diſturbed 
her reſt till ſhe received this anſwer. Their correſpon- 
dence was eſtabliſhed, and continued without interrup- 
tion for half the campaign ; and the laſt letter they wrote 
was always the warmeſt ; the laſt that was expected 
always the moit defired. Lindor, to his: . misfortune, 
had a ſuſpicious confidante. * Lou are bewitched, _ 

this 
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this boſom- friend to him, with this woman's being fa 
fond of you. Ah, if you did but know the bottom of 


all this! I know women. Will you make one proof of 


your miſtreſs? Write her word that you have loſt an 
eye; I will lay a wager ſhe will adviſe you to take pati- 
ence, and forget her.“ Lindor, quite certain of his 


triumph, conſented to make the trial: and as he knew _ 


not how to lie, his friend diQtated the letter. Beliſa was 

_ diſtracted: the image of Lindor preſented itfelf to her 
imagination, but with one eye wanting. That large 
black patch made it impoſſible to know him. What 
pity ” ſaid ſhe, ſighing. His two eyes were fo brilliant! 
Mine met them with ſo much pleaſure ! Love had painted 
himſelf there with ſo many charms! Yet he is only the 
more intereſting to my heart on this account, and I 
ought to love him the more. He muſt be diſconſolate; 
and dreads nothing ſo much as the appearing leſs amia- 
ble to me. Let me write to him to encourage, to com- 
fort him, if it be poſſible.“ This was the firſt that Beliſa 
was ever obliged to ſay to herſelf, Let me write to him! 
Her letter was cold, in ſpite of herſelf : ſhe perceived it, 
tore it, and writ it over anew. The expreſions were 
ſtrong enough ; but the turn of them was forced, and 
the ſtyle laboured. That black patch, inſtead of a fine 
eye, clouded her imagination, aud chilled her concep- 
tions. Ah! let me — myſelf no longer,” ſaid ſhe, 

| tearing her letter a ſecond time: this poor youth is no 
longer beloved; an eye loſt turns my ſoul topſy turvy. 
I wanted to play the heroine; and I am but a weak wo- 
man; let me not affect ſentiments above my character. 
Lindor does not deſerve to be deceived: he reckons up- 
on a generous and ſenſible ſoul; but if I cannot love 
him, i ought at leaſt to undeceive him ; his lying under 
a miſtake will give me pain. I am diſconſolate, writ 
ſhe to him, and am much more to be lamented than 
yourſelf : you have loſt only a charm, but I am going to 
loſe your eſteem, as I have already loſt my own. I 
thought myſelf worthy to love you, and to be beloved 
by you; I am no longer ſo: my heart flattered itſelf 
with being ſuperior to events; a ſingle accident has 
| changed 
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changed me. Conſole yourſelf Sir! you will always 
pleaſe any reaſonable woman; and after the humiliating 
confeſhon I have now made you, you have no longer 
any occaſion to regret me.' 
 Lindor was diſtracted at reading this billet. The Sir 
eſpecially appeared to him an attrocious injury. Sir 7? 
cried he. Ah! the perfidious woman! Her little | 
couſin, Sir / This, Sir, is for the man with one eye. 
He went to find out his friend. I told you ſo,' ſaid the 
confidante. Now is the time to take your revenge; 
unleſs you had rather wait the end of the campaign, in 
order to give your heroine the pleaſure of a furprize. 

— No, I will put her to confuſion this very day,“ re- 
plied the unfortunate Lindor. He then wrote to her that 
he was quite tranſported that he had tried her ; that Sir 
had {till got his two eyes, but that thoſe eyes would ne- 
ver view her more, but as the molt ungrateſul of women. 
Beliſa was confounded, and from that inſtant reſolved 
to renounce the world, pray” bury herſelf in the country. 
„Let me go and vegetate,” faid ſhe; © I am fit for no- 
thing elſe.” 

In her country-neighbourhood was a kind of philo- 
ſopher in the flower of his age, who, aiter having en- 
joyed every thing for {ix months of the year in town, 
was come for the other fix months to enjoy himſelf in 
voluptuous ſolitude. He paid his compliments to Belifa. 
© You have,“ {aid the to Ms © the reputation of wiſdom ; 
what 18 your plan of lite ””— Plan, Madam! I never 
had any,” replied the Count de P. I do every thing 
that can amuſe me, I ſeek after every thing that I love, 
and carefully avoid every thing that makes me dull, or 
diſpleaſes me. Do you live alone? or do you ſee com- 
pany ? ſee our ſhepherds ſometimes, whom I teach 
morality ; I converſe with huſbandmen, who are better 
inſtructed than all our literati; I give a ball to ſome of 
the prettieſt young villagers in the world ; I make lotte- 
Ties for them of laces and ribbands, and 1 marry off the 
molt amorous.'— What !* ſaid Belifa with aſtoniſhment, 
do theſe folks know what love is? Better than we 
do, Madam; a hundred times better than we do. They 
154 N . love 


love like turtles : they give me an appetite for it.'— 
vou will confeſs, however, that they love without 
delicacy.— Alas, Madam! delicacy is a refinement of 


art; they have inſtinct from Nature, and that inſtinct. 


renders them happy. They talk of love in town, but 
it is practiſed only in the country. They have in ſenti- 
ment what we have in imagination. I have tried; like 
other people, to love and be loved in the world ; ca- 
price and convenience, order and diſorder, every thing. 
A connection is nothing more than a rencounter; here 
inclination makes the choice: you will ſee in the ſports 
that J give them, how their ſimple and tender hearts 
ſeek each other without knowing it, and attract each 


. Other by turns.“ You give me,“ ſaid Beliſa, a picture 


of the country beyond expectation. They ſay theſe 
people are to be ſo much lamented !— They were ſo, 
Madam, ſome vears ago ; but I have found out the ſecret 
of rendering their condition more agreeable.— O, you 
ſhall tell me your ſecret,” interrupted Beliſa briſkly, © 1 
want to make uſe of it. It is you own fault if you 
do not. It 1s this, I have an income of forty thouſand 
livres a year; of this I ſpend ten or twelve at Paris in 
the two ſeaſons that I paſs there; eight or ten at my 
houſe in the country; and by this management I have 
twenty thouſand livres to throw away on exchanges.'— 
What exchanges 7?— ] have lands well cultivated, 
meadows well watered, orchards well fenced, and well 
planted.— What then 7—* What then! Lucas, Blaiſe, 
Nieolas, my neighbours and my good friends, have 
grounds lying fallow or poor; they have not wherewith 


to cultivate them; I ſwap mine with them for theirs ; 


and the lame extent of land, which hardly maintained 
them, after two crops makes them rich. The ground 
which was barren under their hands, becomes fertile in 
mine. I chule the feed for it, the plant, the manure, 
the huſbandry that ſuits it, and as ſoon as it is in good 


condition, I bethink me of ſome new ge, Theſe 


are my amuiements.'— Charming ! cried Beliſa, you 
underſtand agriculture then YP— A little, Madam, and 
I inſtruct myſelf in it; I oppoſe the theory of the learn- 
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ed to the experience of farmers; I endeavour to correct 


what I ſee defective in the ſpeculations of the one, and 
in the practice of the other: and the ſtudy is amuſing.” 


 — Oh! I believe it, and I would fain give into it. 


Why? You ought to be adored in theſe parts; theſe 
poor labourers ought to conſider you as their father.“ 
— Yes, Madam, we have great affection for each other.“ 
—* Jam very happy, my lord, that chance has given 
me ſuch a neighbour ! Let us fee each other often, I in- 
treat of you: I want to purſue your labours, to follow 
your method, and become your rival in the hearts of 
theſe good people.”— You cannot have, Madam, any 
rivals of either ſex wherever it is your deſire to pleaſe, 
and even where it is not.” | 

Such was their firſt interview; and from this moment 
ſee Beliſa a villager, entirely taken up with agriculture, 
converſing with farmers, and reading nothing but the 
Complete Syſtem of Agriculture. The Count invited her 
to one of his holiday-teaſts, and preſented her to the 
peaſants as a new benefactreſs, or rather as their ſove- 
reign, She was a witneſs of the love and reſpect they 
had for him. Sentiments of this kind are catching : 
they are ſo natural and fo tender! it is the higheſt of all 
encomiums, and Beliſa was touched with them even to 
a jealouſy; but how diſtant was this jealouſy from 
hatred! It muſt be confeſſed,“ ſaid ſhe, that they 
have great reaſon to love him. Exclufive of his good 
actions, nobody in the world is more amiable.” 

From this time the moſt intimate, and in apperance, 
the moſt philoſophical connection, was eſtabliſhed be- 
tween them. 'Their converſation turned only on natural 
ſtudies, or the means of renovating this old mother 
earth, who exhauſts herſelf for the fake of her children. 
Botany pointed out to them the plants ſalutary to the 
flocks and herds, and thoſe that were hurtful ; mecha- 
nics afforded them the power to raiſe water at a ſmall 
expence to the top of dry hills, and to ſoften the fatigues 
of animals deſtined to hard labour; natural hiſtory 
taught them how to calculate the economical inconve« 
mences and adyantages in the choice of theſe animals; 
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practice confirmed or corrected their obſervations ; and 


| they made their experiments in ſmall, in order to render 


them leſs expenſive. The holidays came round, and 
their ſports ſuſpended their ſtudies. | 

Beliſa and the philoſopher mingled in the dances of 
the villagers. Beliſa perceived with ſurpriſe that not 
one of them was taken up in admiring her. © You will 
now, ſaid ſhe to her friend, * ſuſpe&t me of a very 
{range coquetry : but I will not diſſemble with you. I 
have been told a hundred times that I was handſome ; I 


have likewiſe, much beyond theſe peaſants, the advan- 


tage of dreſs; yet I do not fee, in the eyes of the young 
country-fellows, any traces of emotion at the fight of 
me. They think only of their companions ; they have 
no ſouls but for them. — Nothing is more natural, 
Madam, ſaid the count. Deſire never comes without 
fome ray of hope; and theſe poor people find you no 
otherwiſe beautitul, than as they do the ſtars and the 
fowers.'— You ſurpriſe me,* {ard Beliſa; is it hope 
that renders us ſenſible ?— No; but it directs our ſen- 
fibility.'— We never love, then, but with the hope of 
Pleating !?“ No, to be ſure, Madam; or elje who 
could help loving you ?*— A philoſopher, then has gal- 
lantry ?? replied Beliſa, with a ſmile. I ſpeak the truth, 
Madam, though no philoſopher ; but if I deſerved that 
name, I ſhould only have the more ſenſibility. A true 
philoſopher is a man, and glories in being ſo. Wifdom 


never contradicts nature, but when nature is in the 


wrong.“ Belifa bluſhed, the count was confounded, 
and they ſat ſome time with their eyes fixed on the 
ground, without daring to, break filence. The count 
endeavoured to renew the converſation on the beauties 
of the country; but their diſcourſe was confuſed, bro- 
ken, and without continuation: they no longer knew 
what they ſaid, and ftill leſs what they were going to 
fay, They parted at laſt, the thoughtful and he loſt ; 
and both afraid that they had ſaid too much. . 

The youth of the neighbouring villages aſſembled the 


next day, in order to give them a feaſt: its ſprightlineſs 


compoled all its ornament, Beliſa was tranſported at 
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it'; but the cataſtrophe ſurpriſed her. The maſter of 
the feaſt had made ſongs in praiſe of her and the count, 
and the couplets cloſed with ſaying, that Beliſa was the 
elm, and the count the ivy. The count knew not whe+ 
ther he ſhould ſilence them, or take the matter in jeſt ; 
but Beliſa was offended at it. Pardon, them, Madam,” 
ſaid the count to her, as he re-condutted her home; 
* theſe good people ſpeak what they think, and know no 


better. I ſhould have put them to filence, but that I 


had not the courage to make them unhappy.* Beliſa 
made him no anſwer, and he retired overwhelmed with 
ſorrow for the impreſſion this innocent ſport had made 
on her. - | 8 = 
* How unhappy am I! ſaid Beliſa, after the departure 
of the count. See, here again is a man I am going to 
love. It is ſo clear, that even the peaſants perceive it: 
it will be with him as with all others, a flight flame, a 
ſpark. No; I will fee him no more: it is ſhameful to 
be defirous of inſpiring a paſhon when we are not ſuſ- 


ceptible of it ourſelves. The count would deliver him- 


ſelf up to me without reſerve, and with the greateſt 
confidence: I ſhould make a very reſpectable man un- 
happy, if I were to break with him.“ The next day he 
ſent to know if ſhe was to be ſeen. * What ſhall I do? 
If I refuſe him to-day, I muſt fee him to-morrow ; if I 
perſiſt in not ſeeing him more, what will he think of this 
change? What has he done that can have difpleaſed 
me? After all, what if he ſhould afſure me that he 
loves me? And if he thould love, am I obliged to 
love him? I will bring him to reafon ; I will give him 
a ſketch of my character; he will eſteem me the more 
for it: I muſt ſee him.“ the count comes. 

IJ am going to ſurpriſe you,” ſaid ſhe to him; I have 
been on the point of breaking with you. With me, 
Madam! why? what is my crime ?”— Being amiable 
and dangerous. I declare to you that I came here in 
queſt of repoſe; that I fear nothing ſo much as love; 


that I am not formed for a ſolid engagement; that I 


have the lighteſt, the moſt inconſtant ſoul in the world; 


that I deipiſe tranſitory li kings; and that I have not a 


ſufficient 


f 
ill 
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ſufficient fund of ſenſibility to entertain a durable paſ- 
ſion. This is my character: I give you warning. Fcan 
anſwer for myſelf with reſpe& to friendſhip ; but as to 
love, you muſt not depend on me; and that I may have 
no cauſe to reproach myſelf, I would neither inſpire it, 
nor be inſpired with it myſelf.” © Your ſincerity encou- 
rages mine,” replied the count; you are now going to 
know me in my turn. I have conceived for you, with- 
out the leaſt ſuſpicion or intention, a love the moſt ten- 
der and violent: it is the happieſt thing that could have 
happened to me, and I reſign myſelf up to it with all 
my heart. Say what you pleaſe ro me. You think your- 
ſelf light and inconſtant; I think I know the character 
of your ſoul better than yourſelf.— No, Sir, I have 


tried myſelf, and now you ſhall judge.“ She told 


him the ſtory of the preſident, and that of the 


young page. © You loved them, Madam! you loved 


them! you diſcourage yourſelf without cauſe. Your 
anger againſt the preſident was without confequence. 


The firſt emotion is always for the dog, but the ſecond 
for the lover: ſo nature has ordered it. As to the cool- 


ing of your love towards the page, that could not have 


been more durable. An eye loſt always produces this 


effect; but by degrees we become accuſtomed to it. As 
to the duration of a paſſion, I muſt be ingenuous with 
you. What a madman is he who requires impoſſibilities! 
I ardently deſire to pleaſe you; I ſhall make it the hap- 
pineſs of my life: but if your inclination ſhould happen 
to grow faint, it would be a misfortune, but no crime. 
What! becauſe there is no pleaſure in life without its 
alloy, muſt we deprive ourſelves of every thing, re- 
nounce every thing? No, Madam, we muſt make choice 
of what is good; and pardon both in ourſelves, and 
others, what is not quite ſo well, or what is really evil. 
We. lead an eaſy, quiet life here; nothing but love is 
wanting to embelliſh it : let us make the experiment. If 
love ſhould vaniſh, friendſhip ſtill remains, and as vanity 
has no ſhare in it, the friendſhip that ſurvives love is the 
ſweeter, the more intimate, and more tender.”— Really, 
Sir,“ faid the, this is ſtrange philoſophy.— Simple 
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and natural, Madam! I could make romances as well as 
another; but life is not a romance: our principles, as 
well as ſentiments, ought to be founded in nature. 
Nothing is eaſter than to imagine prodigies of love; but 
the height of miſery is to paſs one's life in fear and ſelf- 
conſtraint. Confide in yourſelf, Madam, and deign to 
confide in me. It is cruel enough not to be able to love 
always, without dooming one's ſelf never to love at all. 
Let us imitate our villagers: they do not examine whe- 
ther they ſhall love long; it is ſufficient for them to 
feel that they love. I ſurprize you! You have been 
brought up in the region of chimeras. Believe me, you 
have a good diſpoſition : return to truth; ſuffer your- 
ſelf to be guided by Nature; ſhe will conduct you much 
better than Art, which loſes itſelf in the void, and re- 
duces ſentiment to nothing by means of analyſing it. 

If Beliſa was not perſuaded, ſhe was much leſs con- 
firmed in her firſt reſolution ; and from the moment 
that reaſon wavers, it is eaſy to overturn it. Beliſa ſub- 
mitted without difliculty, and never did mutual love 
render two hearts more happy! Reſigned with the ut- 
moſt freedom one to the other, they forgot the world ; 
they forgot themſelves. All the faculties of their ſouls 
united in one, formed a mere vortex of fire, of which 
love was the centre, and pleaſure the fuel. 

This firſt ardour abated, and Beliſa was alarmed ; 
but the count confirmed her. They returned to their 
rural amuſements. Beliſa found that nature was embel- 
liſhed : that the heavens were more ſerene, and the 
country more delightful ; the ſports of the villagers 
pleaſed her more than before: they recalled a delicious 
remembrance. Their labours became more intereſting. 
My lover,” ſaid ſhe to herſelf, © is the god who en- 
courages them : his humanity, his generoſity, are the 
rivulets which fertilize theſe fields.” She loved to con- 
verſe with the huſbandmen on the benefits ſhowered up- 
on them by this mortal, whom they called their father, 
Love brought home to herſelf all the good they faid of 
him. Thus the paſſed the whole ſummer in loving, in 
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admiring him, in ſeeing him make others happy, and 
in making herſelf happy alſo. | 
Beliſa had propoſed to the count to paſs the winter out 


of town, and he had anſwered her with a ſmile, With 


all my heart.“ But as ſoon as the country began to 
grow bare; that walking was impracticable; that the 
days became rainy, the mornings cold, and the even- 
ings long; Beliſa perceived with bitterneſs, that weari- 
neſs took poſſeſſion of her ſoul, and that ſhe wanted to 
reviſit Paris. She confeſſed it with her uſual frankneſs. 
I told you ſo before-hand ; you would not believe me: 
the event but too well juſtifies the ill opinion I had of 


myſelf.— What event ?— Ah, my dear count! ſince 
I muſt tell you, I grow tired : I love you no longer.'— 
© You grow tired! that is very poſlible,* replied the 


count, with a ſmile ; © but you do not love me the leſs : 
it is the country that you love no longer. — Alas! Sir, 


why do you flatter me? All places, all ſeaſons, are 


agreeable with thoſe we love. —“ Ves, in romances, I 


have told you ſo already, but not in nature. - It is in 


vain for you to ſay fo,” inſiſted Beliſa; I know full 
well, that two months ago I could have been happy with 
you in a deſart.“ .* Without doubt, Madam, ſuch is 
the intoxication of a growing paſſion; but this firſt flame 
laſts only for a time. Love when made happy, grows 
calm and moderate. The ſoul, from that inſtant, leſs 
agitated, begins to become ſenſible to impreſſions from 
without; we are no longer alone in the world; we be- 
gin to feel the neceſſity of diffipation and amuſement.” 
Ah, Sir! to what do you reduce love ?*----< To truth 
my dear Beliſa. To nothing, my dear count, to no- 
thing! You ceaſe to be my only happineſs, I have there- 
fore ceaſed to love you. No, my ſoul's idol, no! I 
have not loſt your heart, and I ſhall be always dear to 
you. Always dear! yes, to be ſure; but how? 
+ As I would with to be. Alas! I perceive my own 
injuſtice too clearly to conceal it from myſelf.. No, 
Madam, you are not unjuſt! You love me ſufficiently : 
Tam content, and would not be loved more. Will you 


tbe more difficult than I *----Yes, Sir, I ſhall never for- 
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give myſelf the having been able to grow tired of the 
moſt amiable man in the world. And I, Madam, and 
I, who have nothing to boaſt of, am tired alſo at times 
of the moſt adorable of all women, and J forgive my- 
ſelf for it.“ What, Sir! are you ever tired of met 
— Even of you. Nevertheleſs, I love you more than 


my life. Are you ſatisfied now ?*— Come, Sir, let us 


return to Paris l' Yes, Madam, with all my heart; but 
remember, that the month of May ſhall find us in the 
country again. I don't believe it. aſſure you it 
will, and more fond than ever.“ 1 
Beliſa, on her return to town, began to give herſelf 
up to all the amuſements which the winter occaſions, 


with an avidity which ſhe thought inſatiable. The count, 


on his ſide, abandoned himſelf to the torrent of the 
world, but with leſs eagerneſs. By degrees Beliſa's ar- 
dour abated. The ſuppers appeared long to her: ſhe 


grew tired at the play. The count took care to ſee her 


ſeldom ; his viſits were ſhort, and he choſe thoſe hours 


- when ſhe was ſurrounded by a multitude of adorers : ſhe 


aſked him one day, in a very low voice, What do you 
think of Paris f— Every thing amuſes, nothing attaches 
me !'—* Why do you not come and ſup with me? 


Lou have ſeen me ſo often, Madam! Iam diſcreet ; 
the world has it's turn, and I ſhall, have mine.“ You 


are {till perſuaded, then, that I love you ?— I never talk 
of love in town. What think you, Madam, of the new 
opera ?* purſued he aloud, and the converſation became 
general. . 

Beliſa was always comparing the count with every 
thing that appeared beſt, and the compariſon always 
turned out in his favour. Nobody,“ ſaid ſhe, © has 
that candour, that ſimplicity, that evenneſs of charac- 


ter; nobody has that goodneſs of ſoul and elevation of 
tentiment. When I recolle& our converſation, all our 
young people ſeem nothing more than well-taught par- 


rots. He may well doubt that one can ceaſe to love 


him: but, no; it is not the good opinion he has of him- 
elf, it is the good opinion he has of me, that gives 
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him his confidence. How happy ſhould I be were it 
well founded ! FE | 
Such were Beliſa's reflections; and the more ſhe per- 
ceived her inclination for him revive, the more ſhe was 
at eaſe with herſelf. In ſhort, the defire of ſeeing him 
again became ſo ſtrong. that ſhe could not reſiſt writing 
to him., He repaired to her; and accoſting her with a 


% 


ſmile, What, Madam,” ſaid he, a a-tete-a-tete / I ſhalt 


create a thouſand jealouſies.— Nobody, Sir,” ſaid Be; 
liſa, has a right to be ſo ; and you know that I have 
only friends : but you, are not you afraid of diſturbing 
ſome new conqueſt ?? — I never made but one in my lite,” 
replied the count; © fhe expects me in the country, and 
1 ſhall go this fpring to ſee her.'— She would be to be 
pitied if ſhe were in town : you are ſo taken up here, 
that ſhe would run the hazard of being neglected.'— 
„She would amiuſe herſelf, Madam, and think nothing 


of me.'—* No more of this beating about the buſh,” re- 


* 


a time? N | 

Io let you enjoy at full liberty all the pleaſures of 
your youth.“ You can never give me too much of 
your company, Sir; my houſe is your's; look upon 


ſumed ſhe ; * why do I ſee you ſo ſeldom, and for ſo ſhort 


it as ſuch, it will flatter me: I requeſt it, and I have ac- 


quired a right to exact 1t.'—* No, Madam. exact no- 
ching; I ſhould deſpair if I ſhould diſpleaſe you: but 
permit me not to ſee you again till the ſummer.“ This 
obſtanacy piqued her. Go, Sir, ſaid ſhe to him, with 
anger, go ſeek pleaſures in which I have no part. I 
have merited you inconſtancy.“ From that day ſhe had 
not a moments eaſe: ſhe informed herſelf of all his pro- 
ceedings; ſhe ſought and followed him with her eyes in 
the public walks and at the theatres; the women whom 
he ſaw became odious to her, ſhe never ceaſed queſtion- 


ing his friends. The winter appeared intolerably long. 


Though it was but the beginning of March, ſome fine 
days happening, I muſt* faid ſhe, © confound him, and 
juſtify myſelf. I have been wrong hitherto, he has that 
advantage over me; but to-morrow he ſhall have it no 
longer.“ She ſent to requeſt him to come to her; every 


thing 
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thing was ready for their departure. The count arrives. 


<£ Your hand,” ſaid Beliſa, to help me into my coach. 


Where are we going, then?” ſaid he. To grow tired 
of ourſelves in the country.“ The count was tranſport- 
ed with joy at theſe words. Beliſa, at the movement of 
the hand has ſupported her, perceived the extacy and 
emotion herſelf had given birth to. O, my dear count! 
ſaid ſhe to him, preſſing that hand which trembled be- 
neath her's, what do I not owe you? You have taught 
me to love; you have convinced me that I was capable 

of it; and in clearing up my doubts, with reſpect. to 
my own ſentiments, you have done me the molt plea- 
ſing violence : you have forced me to think well of 
myſelf, and to believe myſelf worthy of you. My love 
is ſatisfied, I have no longer any SCRUPLE, and I am 


happy- 
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THE FOUR PHlaLSN; 
OR, THE 


ADVENTURES OF ALCIDONIS OF MEGARA. 


1 Regret the loſs of fairyiſm. It was to lively imagi- 
nations a ſource of innocent pleaſures, and the hand- 
ſomeſt way in the world of forming agreeable dreams. 
The climates of the Faſt were formerly peopled with 
genu and fairies. The Greeks conſidered them as medi- 
ating beings between men and gods: witneſs the fami- 
har demon of Socrates ; witneſs the fairy which pro- 
tected Alcidonis, as I am going to relate. 

The fairy Galante had taken Alcidonis under her 
protection, even before his coming into the world. She 
preſided at his birth, and endowed him with the gift of 
pleafing, without any determined inclination to love. 
His youth was but the unfolding of thoſe talents and 


- graces which he had received as his lot. 
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He had paſſed his fifteenth year, when his father, one 
of the richeſt and moſt honourable citizens of, Megara, 
on his ſending him to Athens to perform his exerciſes, 
embraced him, and ſaid thus: My dear ſon, you are 
going to mix in the world among a number of giddy 
young fellows, who launch out into the moſt outrageous. 
abuſe of women. Never believe them. Thoſe fellows 
affect to deſpiſe them, only becauſe they have not been 
able to render them deſpicable. For my own part, to 
begin with your mother, my virtuous wite, I have found 
in the fair- ſex that delicacy of ſentiment, eandour, and 
truth, of which few men are capable. Do as I have 
done ; chuſe an honeſt wife, of an even temper, folid 
character, and a ſociable, not an auſtere, virtue. There 
are women of this ſtamp every where. My conſent ſhall 
follow your choice: J am a tender father, and deſire 
nothing but your happineſs.” Alcidonis, full of theſe 
leflons, arriyes at Athens. His firſt viſit was to Seliana, 
to whom he had recommendations. Seliana in her 
youth had been handſome and agreeable : ſhe was ſtill 
agreeable, but began to be no longer handſome, After 
the firſt compliments, What is your buſineſs here!“ 
ſaid an old captain to him, who was huſband to Selina, 
and an old friend of his father. * A fine thing indeed, 
at your age, to bury ones ſelf among the women! The 
Circus, the Pirzeus, theie are the ſchools for you, and 
not that trifling circle which they call the beau monde. 
I am mad when I ſee a young fellow come to Athens | 
they onght to go to Sparta. | 

Alcidonis was diſconcerted by ſo warm an apoſtrophe; 
but Scliana took his part warmly. © This is fo like you,” 
ſaid ſhe to her huſband; Sparta, the Circus, the Piræeus! 
well, and pr'ytbhee, now, what do they learn in theſe 
famous ſehools ?— To get money and fight, replied 
the huſband, roughly, To get money! very noble 
indecd! To fight! very agreeable! The firſt is un- 
warthy the ambition of a gallant man, and the ſecond 
is learned but too ſoon.— Not fo ſoon, Madam, not ſa 
very ſoon as you imagine, I am afraid that after paſſing 
his youth at the toilette, a men would make neither a 


good 
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good officer, nor a good ſoldier.— Well! for my part, 
there is nothing more hideous and diſagreeable in my 
eyes, than a man who has never learned any thing but 
to fight. One would imagine, that you came into the 
world only to cut one another's throats. Peace has its 
talents and virtues, as well as war. Men are not always 
at the head of a troop.— So much the worſe ! by all 
the gods, ſo much the worſe! I wiſh it were forbid, 
even in time of peace, to quit the colours on pain of 
death.'—* How, Sir! would you not allow us ſo much 
as one man! You ſhould have men enough, Madam; 
you ſhould have all the refuſe. "There are numbers quite 
uſcleſs to the {tate !— Very fine, indeed! you would 
reduce us then to the refuſe of the commonwealth. The 
ladies are infinitely obliged to you! acquit them of 
all obligations. — No, Sir, we are citizens, and we ge- 
nerouſly give up to the ſtate all thoſe figures that diſ- 
leaſe us, all faces that fright one, all thoſe fierce cha- 
racters that delight in nothing but murder, and are, good 
for nothing elſe.” And you reſerve to yourſelves the 
handſome men who love to live; is it not ſo 7—* Cer- 
tainly.— That is right, and the Areopagus, to be ſure, 
will take care to pals it into a decree, to pleaſe you.— 
Pardon me, Sir, my wife is a fool.—l leave you; for L 
can ſtand it no longer.—Oh, Hercules! Madam, muſt 
1 be your huſband! Thele things happen to nobody 
but myſelf.! At theſe words he went out itamping with 
his feet, and clapped the door roughly after him. 
Here is a ſtrange family! ſaid Ay s Pray, -- 
Madam, have you often ſcenes of this kind? — Why, 
yes, rephed ſhe coldly, © always when I have company. 
And when you are alone? He grumbles ſtill, but 
not quite ſo loud. And how came you to marry him? 
As all the world marry, for convenience and inte- 
refit. As to any thing elſe, he is the beſt man in the 
world. When I am weary of him, I contradict him; 
he grows impatient, and walks off: then I do what I 
pleaſe, I adviſe you to ſhew him reſpect. His friend- 
thip 18 not to be neglected, and may be of uſe to you. 
Do you bring recommendations to many people here ? 
; 8 | | 7 h © lo 
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To my father's particular friends; but the number of 
them is not great. So much the better, we ſhall ſee 
each other the oftener. I wiſh it for your own ſake ; 
for, on entering into a new world, the wiſeſt have need 
of a guide. Will you, Madam, condeſcend to be 
mine? Either I or my huſband ; you ſhall take your 
choice. My choice is made, Madam.“ Thus paſſed 
their firſt interview. | | 
When the huſband returned, © You are a ſtrange man,? 
ſaid Seliana to him; your behaviour has frighted away 
this young man. Whom you wanted to render fami- 
liar ?— I underſtand you, Sir; henceforth I ſhall order 
my door to be ſhut againſt him. — How! no Madam! 
L am not jealous. It would be beginning a httle too 
late. I was not jealous in the bloom of your youth, 
and I ſhall hardly be fo now you are grown older.'— 
© How extremely gallant! but I am uſed to it. Rem- 
_ ember, however, that you owe a viſit to this ſon of your 
friend. '—* 1 ſhall ſee him, Madam: I know life, and 
you may truſt to my behaviour.” ES, 
The day after, at his entrance into Alcidonis's lodg- 
ing, he reſumed the converſation of the night before. 
< Well,” ſaid he to him, are you going to give into the 
effeminate manners of the Athenian youth? My wife 
has diſpoſed you for it, no doubt. Take care; not of 
her, for her time is paſt, thank Heaven; but take care 
of the reſt of her ſex. They are moſt dangerous ſyrens. 
No ſafety in any dealings with them. They take you, 
deceive you, and quit you, without ſhame. One would 
think, on ſeeing them amuſing themſelves with the men, 
that we were made only for their playthings.— If ſo,” 
ſaid Alcidonis, © the women of Athens are not like thoſe 
of Megara! At Megara it is the very ſame as here. 
You are like your-old father. 'The good man would 
iwear only by his chaſte better half. It was out of com- 
plaiſance to him, that ſhe dreſſed and faw company; out 
of -piety, that the ſhut herſelf up with a young prieſt of 
Minerva; by way of retirement, that ſhe went to paſs 
the evenings at a little houſe that he had fitted up for 


himſelf: he relied upon her virtue wich the moſt abſo- 
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lute confidence in the world. — He had reaſon, no 
doubt ; and I beg you, Sir, to reſpect my mother's me- 
mory.— Your mother! your mother was a woman. 
Would you have had ſome being made on purpoſe ? II 
have ſeen enough of them ; but I know none but my 
termagant that is truly faithful; - and what is {till more, 
it is I that made her ſo. I rendered her virtuous in ſpite | 
of her teeth ; but I have not been able to root out thoſe 
ſeeds of coquettry which nature or example plants in 
them almoſt at their birth. I would lay a wager that 
ſhe is even capable of attempting to ſeduce you, for the 
ſake of the pleaſure of laughing at you. You would 
not be the firſt whom ſhe had reduced to deſpair. She 
uſed to amuſe herſelf formerly at this pretty little diver- 
ſion, and then ſhe has given me accounts of it, at which 
ſhe laughed as if ſhe had been mad. By good luck {he 
grows older, and the danger 1s no longer ſo great.“ 

Alcidonis's thoughts were taken up a conſiderable 
part of the night with what he had heard. The wo- 
men here,” are very terrible then! And the went to 
fleep with a reſolution of avoiding them. | 

The fairy Galante appeared to him in a dreant? and 


ſaid, Nothing i is fo much hke man as woman. All the 


good, all the evil, that is ſaid of them, is true in parti- 
cular, but falſe in general. One ſhould neither truſt 
in every one, nor diſtruſt every one. Live with -the 
women, but refign yourſelf to them only at times. I 
have not given you a determined character, that you 
may be more flexible to theirs. A preciſe man is an un- 
ſociable man. You will be charming if they cry, We uo 
whatever we pleaſe with him. But it is not enough to 
pleaſe; one muſt know likewiſe how to love; and to 
love neither too much nor too little. There are three 
ſorts. of love; paſſion, liking, and fancy. All the art 
of being happy conſiſts in the proper diſpoſition of theſe 
three ſhades, For this purpoſe, here are four phials, 
which you along hall uſe. They are as different in 
their virtues as -colours. You are to drink out of the 
purple phial, in order to be in love to diſtraction; out 
of the roſe:coloured- one, to kun the ſurface of ſenti- 
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ment and pleaſure; out of the blue one, to taſte of it 


without uneaſineſs and intoxication ;. and out of the 
white one to come to yourſelf again.“ At theſe words 
the fairy vaniſhed like a vapour. 

Alcidonis awakes quite 'raviſhed at ſo charming a 


dream. But what was his ſurpriſe, at finding in reality 


the four phials at his elbow! As for the trial,” faid 
he, I ſhall make it at my leiſure.” He gets up full of 
gratitude to the fairy, and the ſame day re-viſits Seliana. 
She was alone. You have ſeen my huſband ?? ſays ſhe. 
Has not he been declaiming againſt gallantry ??—* Vio- 
lently.'— He has told you a thouſand frightful ſtories 
of women ?— He has.'— I hope he excepted me? 
Only in the article of fidelity. Poor man '— He 
is perſuaded that you are faithful to him; bat he ſays 
that you are only the more dangerous on that account, 
and that you divert yourſelf moſt cruelly with thoſe 
who have the misfortune to fall in love with you.'— 
* Ah! how he abuſes me! He would richly deſerve. ... 
But hold, I muſt have fome reſpect to myſelf. - Your 
virtue, he ſays, is of his own forming; and it is he 


that has made you honeſt. * He l' Yes, he; and in 


ſpite of your teeth '— In ſpite of my teeth! Upon 
my word! See whether he can make me virtuous in 
ſpite of my teeth muſt own, that in your place 
.. And I ſhould be glad, too, to revenge his in- 
ſult on my mother. — Your mother! - Yes; he dared 
to tell me that my father was a fool, and that there is 
no man in the world but himſelf who is not ſo.— Poor 
man ! he has great reaſon to brag, truly! But, once 
more, I muſt reſpe& myſelf. No, Sir, I am no coquette ; 
and ſince he obliges me to juſtify myſelf, I have a heart 
as tender, and more tender, than another.'—* And what 
uſe do you make of that heart? Alas! no uſe at all; 
but you may eaſily believe that it is not for his ſweet 
looks that I keep it. I am prudent for my own ſake, 
that I may not expoſe myſelf to the caprice, inconſtancy, 
and ingratitude of men: I feel that if I loved, I ould 
love paſſionately, and I ſhould wiſh to be paſſionately 
. beloved '— Ah! and fo you ſhall. '—" I dare not flatter 
| | myſelf 
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myſelf with that: nothing is weaker, vainer, and more 
inconſtant, than the love of your ſex: They have their 
kings, their fancies ; but the paſſion of love, that in- 
toxication which is the greateſt charm, and its only 
excuſe, they are quite unacquainted with. For my 
po Madam, I know very well how to acquire that 
ove which you deſerve; and were I ſure of a return, I 
ſhould take a good doſe of it” Seliana ſmiled at Alci- 
donis's fimplicity, (for the fairy had given him that un- 
affected air, that ingenuous manner, which coquettes 
are fond of.) No, ſaid ſhe, © people are not inflamed 
all at once; and how can we poſſibly be in love? We 
do not know each other yet. At your own time, Ma- 
dam; Iam in no hurry. To-morrow we ſhall know 
each other better. I ſhall ſee you to-morrow, then? 
— Yes, Madam. — After dinner; do you hear? For 
would ſpare you the diſagreeable circumſtance of find- 
ing my huſband at homie. We ſhall be alone, and at 
liberty, and I ſhall talk reaſon'to you.” 


Alcidonis repaired to the appointment, with his phi- 
als in his pocket. Siliana received him in the moſt 
tempting diſhabille. See there, ſaid Alcidonis, on 
ſeeing her, the privilege of beauty: the leſs ornament, 
the more charms.* Seliana affected to bluſh, ©* Do you 
know,” ſaid ſhe, © that this pretended ſimplicity of yours 
makes you dangerous? One might be taken by it, and 
be deceived. I deceive you, Madam! I never deceived 
any body. And you would begin with me? No, I 
ſwear— Why then this flattering diſcourſe, thoſe 
tender looks ?— You are handſome; I have eyes; I 
ſpeak what I ſee; there is no flattery in that. — Why, 
indeed, your tranquility makes it evident that you have 
no deſign to ſeduce me. —* Nay, nay, if you would 
have it fo, that tranquility ſhould ſoon vaniſh.'— Oh! 
to be ſure! and to beall on fire, you only wait for my 
conſent; is it not ſo ?— Nothing elſe; you need only 
ſay the word.'— Indeed you are very fine, with that 
air of yours, ſo cold and ſo determined. It is becauſe 
Jam certain of what I do. — What if I ſhould oblige 
you to ſhew ſome deſire of being loved: You may do 
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it to any degree you pleaſe, I aſſure you. — I ſee, Alci- 
donis, that you don't know what you promiſe, and what 


1 might demand.'— Demand, Madam! demand! my 
heart defies yon. I will love you as much as you pleaſe.” 


— You will love me. then, if I pleaſe, to diſtraction . 
— To diſtraQion ? It is all the ſame to me,'— His ſim- 


plicity charms me.—Very well, then, I would have you 


vaſtly in love with me.'—* Paſlionately ? — Paſſionately.” 
—* And you will love me in like manner?“ — I believe 
ſo.— That is not enough.'—* Well, I am ſure of it.” 


— That is ſufficient ; now you ſhall ſee fine ſport.— 


Where are you going ?—* Yours; allow me but one 
minute.” | 

The credulous Alcidonis, having retired into a corner, 
drank up the elixir in the purple phial, to the very laſt 
drop. He appears again, his eyes enflamed, his heart 
beating, and his voice almoſt extinct. The more foolery, 
the more gallantry : his language was rapid, broken, 
full of matter and warmth. Words were not ſufficient 
to declare his ſentiments. Inarticulate accents ſupplied 
the place of ſpeech; a vehement geſture, an impetuous 
action, redoubled their energy. This pathetic eloquence 
put Seliana quite beſide herſelf. She is moved, agitated, 
lolt : ſhe hardly knows him again, and can ſcarce con- 


ceive ſo wonderful a change. She would ſeem to doubt, 


to fear, to heſitate {till : vain efforts! Her heart relents, 
her eyes brighten, her reaſon fails; and one would have 


thought, the very moment after, that ſhe had alſo drank 
of the fame phial. | | 


Two months pafſed away in tranſports which they. 


found it difficult to confine within any bounds. The 
huſband was perpetually rallying Alcidonis on his affidui- 
ties to his wife. Poor dupe,” ſaid he to him, © you 
would not believe me. You are caught; I am glad of 
it. Throw yourſelt away in dangling. after her; you 
have a fine time of it! Alcidonis took the beſt revenge 


he could for this inſulting irony. But his paſſion was 
no longer ſeconded : Seliana's grew every day weaker . 
and. weaker. Seliana ſufficed him; but he was no 


longer able to. ſuffice Scliana. She wanted diffipation, 
diverſion, 
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diverſion, and to return to the world, which ſhe had 
forgot. Alcidonis was hurt, and ſaw with concern that 
ſhe amuſed herſelf with every thing, while he was taken 
up with nothing but her. He became penſive, uneaſy, 
and jealous; and went ſo far, that ſhe was offended, and 
reſolved to diſmiſs him. | 
It is true,“ ſaid ſhe to him, I have loved you; I 
was mad. Iam now come to my ſenſes again; do you 
do ſo too. We are no where enjoined to caxry on love, 
even to decay. - Every thing has an end, even love itſelf. 
Mine is enfeebled ; you have chid me for it. It is be- 
come extinct; you diſtract yourſelf about it. So much 
the worſe for you: but I cannot help it.'—* How ! per- 
fidious ! ungrateful! perjured woman! Go on; vent 
your reproaches, if that will comfort you.“ Ah, juſt 
Heaven, how am I treated !—* Like a child, in whom 
we pardon every thing. Are thele, perfidious woman! 
the oaths that you have ſworn an hundred times, to love 
me to thelaſt gaſp ?— Raſh oaths, which bind us to 
nothing; mad, whoever makes them; mad, whoever 
truſts them. Would you believe any one who, on ſit- 
ting down to table, ſhould ſwear by all the gods that he 
would always have the fame ſtomach 7?— The ſame ſto- 
mach! What an image! Is this your boaſted delica- 
cy *— Another piece of folly. We diſavow the empire 
of the ſenſes, at the very inſtant we are their ſlaves. I 
am a woman, I love like a woman, and you ought not 
to have expected that Nature ſhould work a miracle in 
your favour.* Alcidonis, at theſe words, tore his hair 
with deſpair. © Very fine,” purſued ſhe, what is that 
for? Will you be more amiable, or better beloved, 
when you are bald? Hark ye, Alcidonis ! I have ſtill 
a compaſſionate friiendſhip for you? - Ah, cruel wo- 
man! is it friendſhip or compaſſion that I require of 
you ??— You muſt really bring yourſelf to that; I feel 
nothing more for you. Which of the two is to blame, 
the party who ceaſes to love, or that which ceaſes to be 
agreeable? The queſtion is not yet, nor will ſoon be 
determined. In the mean time, be adviſed, and take 
your reſolution with courage.'— It is taken ungrateful 
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| . woman ; it is taken !' ſaid he, withdrawing. to drink 3 | 


and I need not ſay, that he had recourſe to the whitg 
phial. | 5 
P On a ſudden his ſenſes were all calm, and his reaſon 
returned. Indeed, faid he, returning to Seliana with 
an eaſy and ſedate air, I was a fool to make myſelf 
uneaſy. We have been lovers; now we are friends, 
All this muſt happen in life. Paſſion is a fever: when 
it is over, there is an end of the matter. We are not 
obliged to ſee one another any longer than is agreeable, 
and nothing is more natural than to change when we are 
tired. You loved me as long as you were able. It 
ſhould have been ridiculous to pique yourſelf on a con- 
ſtancy that was painful! Enjoy, Madam, the right your 
beauty gives you of multiplying your conqueſts. I am 
too happy in having been of the number. Every man 
in his turn, and I wiſh you much entertainment.“ 
Seliana was as much ſurprized as piqued at this cold, 
ſs. She wiſhed, indeed, that he ſhould confale him- 
elf, but neither ſo ſoon nor. ſo eaſily. So ſudden a 
change was inconceivable. On reflection ſhe was per- 
ſuaded, that this apparent tranquility was only a pre- 
tended diſguſt ; and ſhe failed not to tell ſome of her 
the-friends, that the poor boy was mad with deſpair, 
that he had put her into a terrible fright, and that ſhe 
had all the difficulty in the world to prevent him from 
committing yiolence on himſelf. The day following 
Aleidonis went to ſup at the voluptuous Alcipe's, with 
ſome of the youngeſt and handſomeſt women in Athens, 
All one to me,” ſaid he to himſelf, the purple phial 
is dry; and it would be to no purpoſe for the fairy to 
repleniſh it, for may I die if I would taſte a ſingle drop 


of it. As ſoon as he ſaw all thoſe beauties, * Ah! now 


Jet us trifle fer once: this is the moment for whim and 
frolic.“ He drinks of the roſe-coulored phial, and im- 
mediately his eyes and deſires wander without fixing. 
Chance ſeated him at table next to a fair beauty, with 
Janguifoing looks, and an extreme modeſty and timidity, 
with which he was ſenfibly touched; but he had on the 
other ſide of him a brunette, dazaling the beholders with 


her 
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her freſhneſs.and vivacity. He had a great mind to the 
latter, yet was deeply ſmitten with the former; and on 
farther conſideration would have preferred the fair beau- 
ty, had it not been for a certain fe- ne. ſcai- quoi which in- 
clined him to the brown. This je- ne. ſcai- quoi determined 
his choice. He ſhewed her all the aſſiduities of a warm 
gallantry; which ſhe received with an air of inattention, 
as an homage that was due to her. Alcidonis was 
piqued at it, Whim, as well as paſſion, is irritated by 
obſtacles, Excited by the deſire of pleaſing, he formed 
all the delight of the entertainment. Corinna, his 
charming brunette, ſaw that the ladies envied her her 
conqueſt. She at length perceived the value of it, and 
ſome looks of complaiſancy infuſed hope into the heart 

of her new lover. | 
The hour of parting now arrived, Corinna riſes, he 
follows. You will attend me then ?” ſaid ſhe to him, 
receiving the offer of his hand; I am ſenſible of all 
the ſacrifices you make me.“ He ſwore that he made 
her none. Pardon me: I carry you away from the 
handſomeſt women in Athens ; and-that 1s no-mean tri- 
umph.*—-* I did but juſt look at them: but they appear- 
ed to me pretty well. '— Pretty well! Your commen- 
dations are very ſparing, indeed! Will you only call 
Cleonida pretty well? Thoſe large eyes, and regular 
features, that majeſtic figure . . .. one would take her 
for a goddeſs. True, the ſtately Juno. You wick- 
ed devil! and Amate, what do you think of her? That 
air of voluptuouſneſs, that attracting negligence, which 
ſeems to invite pleafure 7” — Right; the picture of op- 
portunity neglected.. “ Negle&ed ! a cruel phraſe, I 
will not repeat it; it would paſs into a proverb. I hope, 
at leaſt, that you will ſhew ſome favour to the ingeni- 
ous and timid air of Cephiſa: that lively complexion, 
that tender look, that mouth which is afraid to ſmile, 
and yet when it ſmiles is ſo beautiful: what ſay you to 
her ??—* That ſhe wants nothing but a ſoul.'—* And you 
would be glad to give her yours ?-— I confeſs, that if 
ii had not been for yourſelf ſhe ſhould have had the ap- 
ple.'—* Alas! and what would ſhe have done with it? 
| Nothing 
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Nothing is more cold, more indolent, more inſenſible 
than Cephiſa.'— And therefore ſhe had only my firſt 
glance.'— Yet I caught you, when ſupper was almoſt 
over, with your eyes fixed upon her. True, I admired 
her as I would a fine model in wax.'—* Right, a fine 
model if you pleaſe: but the general opinion is, that 
this model ſtands in great need of drapery.” | 
While they thus run over the objects of Corinna's jea- 
louſy, They arrived at her houſe. © Will you walk up 
for a moment ?* ſaid ſhe to Alcidonis ; it is early; we 
will have a little chat.“ Alcidonis was tranſported. The 
fairy, who had made him cenſorious with Corinna, 
knew what ſhe was doing. Ihe moſt flattering compli- 
ment to a handſome woman, is the abuſe of her rivals; 
and this ſhe had taken well at his hands. #2 5 


long, purſued Corinna, to know, in my turn, 


what you think of me. — The ill! alas, if you have 


any, have you given me time, or occaſion to find it out? 
Lou are furrounded with illuſion. That luſtre, that 
ſparkling vivacity, would conceal deformity itſelf: I 
ſhould have taken it for beauty. I ſee you, I am daz- 
zled, intoxicated, tranſported ! this is my caſe. It is an 
infatuation, a madneſs, whatever you pleaſe; but no- 
thing in the world is truer; and you can make me, by 
a fingle word, the happieſt or moſt miſerable of men. 
—* Madneſs, indeed, cried ſhe, ſeeing him at her knees; 
you fee me by chance; you love me, if one may be- 
lieve it, and dare confefs it tome! Do you know whe- 
ther ] merit this? Do you know whether I can make 
any return to it?“ No, Madam, I know nothing. You 
are, perhaps, the moſt cruel of women, the moſt in- 
conſtant, the moſt perfidious. That fine perſon, thoſe 
charming features, may conceal an infenfible ſoul. I 
fear it, yet I will run the hazard of it; and though the 
danger were as great again, it is not in my power to 
avoid it.— Ah! I perceive plainly by theſe ſtrokes the 
truth of your general character. You, Alcidonis, who 
are the moſt dangerous of men, and the perſon whom 
of all mankind 1 ſhould moſt dread to love— Why 
Jo? what have you heard of me? That you are one 
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who love paſſionately; and a man who loves paſſionatel 
is unſupportable; that you abandon yourſelf diſtracted- 
ly; that you love like a madman, and want to be loved 
in the ſame manner. It we do not love as paſſionately 
as yourſelf, then come nothing but complaints and re- 
proaches. You become ſulky, uneaſy, and jealous. 
There is no knowing how to quit you, and no eee 
of keeping you.'—* It is true, Madam, that I have 
ven into theſe abſurdities; but I am now thoroughly 
cured. You may take me with ſafety; and I will ſign 
my diſcharge beforehand.— Do not imagine, Sir, that 
I am jeſting with you: what but liberty forms the charms 
of love! Without theſe a lover becomes a huſband, 
and indeed it would be no misfortune to become a wi- 
dow. You would give your word of honour, then, 
to a woman who ſhould entertain a weaknels for. you, to 
retire without making a buſtle, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould 
have told you as a friend, I have loved you, but now 1 
love you no longer ??— To be ſure : I have learned to 
live, and you need only try me. — Well, I will then; 
but remember, that I engage myſelt to love you' a 
longer than you ſhall be agreeable.” 

I ſee plainly,” ſaid Alcidonis within himfelf, that 
here the white phial will be of great ſervice to me.” He 
Vas miſtaken ; he had no occaſion for it: the impreſſion 
of the roſe-coloured one very ſoon vaniſhed of itſelf. 
He was yet at Corinna's, and yet the idea of the other 
beauties he had ſeen at Alcipe's preſented itſelf to his 
imagination. Such a one is lively,“ ſays he, © but that 
is all; no ſentiment, no delicacy. That other changes 
her lovers as ſhe does her cloaths. To-morrow I ſhould 
be diſmiſſed, if to-morrow any other amuſes her. I 
ſhould have a fine time of it, to throw away my ſighs 
on her! I ſhould havedone much better to have beltowed 
them on that languiſhing fair beauty, whole eyes were 

raiſed towards me in ſo tender, fo affecting a manner. 
Corinna ſpeaks ill of Cephiſa, and therefore Cephiſa 
muſt have merit. She is not very animated ; but what 
a pleaſure it would be to animate her! A woman natu- 
rally lively is lo to all the world; but ſuch a one would 
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be ſo to me alone. Come, let me go and ſee her: bes 
ſides, I ſhould not care to be diſmifled. Corinna ſhall 
find that J am not one of thoſe who are to be dropped 
as ſhe pleaſes, and that I know how to give a diſmiſhon 
full as well as herſelf.“ | | | 
He repeats to Cephiſa the ſame things that he ſaid to 
Corinna, but with more diſcretion. Is it poffible ?” 
cried ſhe, without any emotion. What! you would 
be unhappy if I were not to love you? More unhappy 
than I can expreſs.—“ I am ſorry for it, for I do not 
know how to love.'—* Oh! my beautiful Cephiſa, with 
that enchanting ſmile, that tender look, that voice 
which goes to the very ſoul, you do not know how to 
love! No, indeed! — But if I ſhould teach you 
how ?—* You would do me great pleaſure, for I am very 
curious. But ſo many have attempted it, and not one” 
has ſucceeded. My huſband himſelf would loſe all his 
labour.'— Your huſband ; I believe it; but have you 
had lovers? “ Many, and thoſe ſome of the handſomeſt 
and moſt tender.'— And did you make them happy? 
No; for they all complained that I did not love them. 
It was not my fault; I did all in my power. Only 
think! I uſed now and then to take four at a time, in or- 
der to endeavour, among the number, to love at leaſt 
one or two: yet all to no purpoſe.” | oY 
„This, ſaid Alcidonis, is a very rare inſtance of in- 
genuity ; but let us not be diſcouraged, my dear; you 
will love me. —“ Do you think fo? — I do think ſo: 
you have ſenſibility ”— Yes, at times, here and there; 
but it paſſes away in a moment. — This is certainly a 
diſeaſe. Have you, in order for your cure, offered up 
any ſacrifices to Venus *— My huſband has offered up 

a great many; but he always found me the ſame at his 
return from the temple.— And why did he not carry 
you there — He took care not to do that: the prieſt 
was young, and wanted to initiate me.'— Initiate you! 
and do you know what that means ?— Alas! notI; I 
know nothing of it.— Shall I ſhew you ? reſumed Al- 
cidonis taking ſome liberties with her. Softly, Sir, 
cried ſhe; © you act as if I loved you; I am not in love 
| with 
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with you yet. How ſhould you know that, eulen we 
make ſome experiments ?— ] have made a thouſand ; 
but all that proves nothing. At firſt I think I love, and 
then I think I do not. It is better to wait till it comes; 
and if it comes, I will tell you.“ | 
Alcidonis, from day to day, made ſome new progreſs 
on the indolent ſenſibility of Cephiſa ; but ſhe was not 
yet come to the pitch that he wanted to bring her to. 
In order'to heat her imagination, he propoſed te meet 
her at a feaſt which was to be celebrated in honour of 
Venus. She conſented, on condition that ſhe ſhould not 
be initiated. The day after, each of them, out of de- 
cency, repaired ſeparately to their quarter. The girls 
and the boys, arrayed like the Graces and the Loves, 
fung hymns in honour of the goddeſs, and danced to 
the "ond of the lyre, beneath the ſhade of A facred 
grove which ſurrounded the temple, | 
Cephiſa got there firſt. © Ah! ſaid ſhe to Alcidonis, 
was looking for you; I have good news to tell you. 
The, goddefs has anticipated our vows : I think I now be- 
0 to love you in good earneſt. This very night I have 
en you in my fleep. You was preſſing; I was ani- 
mated.— Well! — Well, I will tell you the reſt at 
ſupper. —* At ſupper! replied Alcidonis, with an indif- 
ferent air, and his eyes fixed on the feaſt. * At ſupper 
tet it be with all my heart. What a beautiful dancing- 
girl is there? how charmingly that woman ſings! We 
ſhall be alone, do you hear?“ — Alone! very well. N 
thould be glad to know who that handſome dancer is“ 
— Alcidonis, you do not hear me !'— Pardon me, I 
do hear you; but I am looking out for ſomebody who 
may tell me Oh, Pamphilus ! one word: Tell me 
who is that beautiful "cancer ”— It is Chloe,” ſays Pam- 
philus. I am to ſup with her.'—* This evening? 
© This very evening.”— I ſhould be glad to make one. 
— That cannot be.“ I beſeech you, my dear Pam 
philus, by our friendſhip.'— You do not conſider, Al- 
eidonis,“ whiſpered the diſordered Cephiſa, you are to 
"> mp with me; I told you ſo.'— True, L intended 1 it ; but 
4 T, | 1 have 
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ing it. 
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I have promiſed my friend Pamphilus. My word is ſa- 


He ſaw Chloe, found her adorable, as it is called, for 
a quarter of an hour, and inſipid the moment after. He 


ſaw Phillira, the finger ; he was ſmitten with her for an 


evening, and the next day tired of her. Alas, how 
fatiguing are whimſies !' ſays he; every inſtant new 


deſires, without ſatisfaction. It is the torment of the 
Danaides. Away with theſe tranſitory beams of ſenti- 


ment which revive ſo faſt, and leave me no repoſe : let 
me drink oblivion to my follies!' He ſaid, and emptied 
the white phial. He had now none left but the blue ; 


and his happineſs depended on the uſe he ſhould make 


Alcidonis ſtudied philoſophy under Ariſtus the acade- 
mician. Ariſtus dying, left behind him a young widow, 


one of the moſt virtuous and beauteous women in the 
world. The diſciple of Ariſtus thought it his duty to 


Five the widow all the conſolation and aſſiſtance of friend- 


hip. Glycerium refuſed his offers with a modeſty ming- 
led with fweetneſs and pride. I have little wealth,” 
faid ſhe, and leſs deſires. My huſband has left me a 
molt valuable inheritance, a reliſh for the golden mean, 


and the habit of living upon little.” So much prudence 


united to ſo much beauty, deſerved a delicate and laſting 
attachment. It is the time,” ſaid Alcidonis, that 1 
ſhould drink out of the blue phial.” 


A ſoft and lively warmth diffuſed itſelf through all 
his veins ;. not the reſtleſſneſs of whim ; nor the tranſ- 


port of paſſion ; but a delightful emotion, the preſage of 
appineſs. He burns to — to Glycerium ; he burns 
to have henceforth but one fortune with her, one life, 


and one ſoul ; and giving way to his impatience, he pro- 
poles marriage to her. Glycerium was not inſenſible to 


this mark of love and eſteem. * You are generous 
enough,” ſaid ſhe, © to offer your hand. I will deſerve 
it by refuſing it. I ſhould be unworthy of it by accept» 


menaced, her with the reproaches ſhe would throw out 
1 againſt 


It was in vain that he urged his father's conſent, 
that he made it a crime in her to refuſe him, that he 
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againſt herſelf for having made him unhappy; ſhe ap- 
peared immoveable. | 

Glycerium, however, in her retirement, wept with« 
out ceaſing. The only ſlave that ſhe had left ſaw the 
grief that conſumed her, but was not able to penetrate 
the cauſe. Should he attribute it to the death of her 
huſband? What! lament, without ceaſing, the death 
of a philoſophical huſband ! That was not natural. His 
miſtreſs often writ to a citizen of Argos; and the an- 
ſwers he returned her forced deep ſighs from her. Curi- 
olity or zeal induced the ſlave to open one of Glycerium's 
letters. It was conceived in theſe terms. 


s FF you have not an heart of braſs, you will be touched, 
1 my lord, with the deſpair of an unfortunate wo- 
man, who would give her life for the liberty of her 
father. Ariſtus, my huſband, to whom I was not aſhamed 
to confeſs that I was born of a ſlave, ſpared no pains to 
| reſtore my father to my wiſhes. He cauſed him to be 
fought after in vain. I learn at laſt that he is in your 
power, and 1 learn it, in indigence. I have made an 
eſtimate of every thing that I have left; but, alas! Jam 
far from being able to raiſe what you demand: ſo that 
1 the only reſource now left me, is to offer myſelf in ex- 
change for my father. It is not juſt that I ſhould be free 
while my father is a flave. I am young ; he is borne 
down by years. You may derive more advantage from 
my ſervitude than from his. My hands will innure them- 
ſelves to labour; my heart is prepared for patience, 
Were inclined to avail myſelf of the eaſy means which 
thoſe of my age have in their power to ſeduce and intereſt 
the men, I ſhould not be reduced to this cruel extremity z 
but ſlavery is lefs ſhameful than vice, and I make my 
choice without heſitation.” 


The ſlave, ſtruck with admiration and pity, carried 
this letter to Alcidonis. Ah cried he, his heart 
overcome, and his eyes ſwimming with tears; here, 

then, is the cauſe of her refuſal! She was born a ſlave! 
What ſignifies that? Virtue is the empreſs of the whole 
L.2 | world. 
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world. Fortune only ſhould be aſhamed, What piety 4 
what tenderneſs! You, Glycerium! you in ſlavery! 


Why, have I not a throne to offer you! I conjure thee 
by the gods, faid he to the ſlave, keep this a ſecret! I 


-will go. The tears of thy miſtreſs ſhall ſoon be wiped 


away,. and thy zeal ſhall have its reward.” 


Aleidonis repairs to Argos, and Glycerium's father is 
ſet free. The unknown ſtranger, who procured. him his 


liberty, gives him wherewith to defray his expences to 


Athens, and ſays to him at parting, © You are now go- 
ing to ſee Glycerium ; you owe your liberty to her ten- 
derneſs and virtue. It is in her power to be happy, and 
to render you fo: and if the ſervice I have juſt now done 
you be dear to you, promiſe me to engage this virtuous, - 
daughter of yours to conceal her birth and your misfor- 
tunes from the eyes of the man who demands her in 
marriage. I know his reſpect for her is ſo great, that it 
would thock him to ſee her bluth. Wherebore, if your 


| benefactor ever appears before you, ſuppreſs your grati- 


tude z for he would be known by you alone. — What!“ 


ſaid the old man, melting into tears, ſhall my daughter 


never know the hand that has broken my chains ??— 
© No,” replied Alcidonis, © overwhelm not Glycerium 
with this load of humiliation. It is one of thoſe duties 
that debaſe the ſoul. Leave to hers, I conjure you, its 
nobleneſs and freedom.“ The old man promiſed his. 
deliverer to comply. 3 


— 


On his arrival at Athens, his daughter faints away at 
fight of him. Oh, my father !' ſaid ſhe to him, what 
god grants you to my tears? Has then your maſter's 
avarice at length relented !— Yes, my daughter,“ re-, 


a plied the old man; © 1 know that Lowe to your tender-. 


neſs my lite, and the happineſs of coming to die in: 
your Arms. | | „„ Re el 

Alcidonis, at his return, came to preſs Glycerium by 
all the tenderneſs of love to conſent to their marriage. 
The old man had not been wanting to exhort his daugh« 
ter to ſilence on the humbleneſs of their former condi- 
tion. No,“ replied ſhe to him with fpirit, it is leſs, 
humiliating to confeſs, than to be ſilent ; they whom 1 


a 
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ſhall concern to know e mall learn from myſelf who 
Jam.“ 

c Tau "Shale: then. faid the to -Aleidonds;: c thas L 
ſhould open my ſoul-to you? While I was unhappy, L 
concealed my grief; but you deſerve to partake of my! 
joy. Know, that my deſtiny decreed me to be horn in 
ſervitude. I was emancipated z but my father ſtill groan- 
ed under it. Some propitious deity reſtored. him to me: 
he is free; he is here; you ſhall ſee him. However, the 
blot of our ſervitude is not to be effaced; and to confeſs 


to you- who we are, is to declare irrevocably, that nei- 


ther your honour, nor my gratitude, will permit me 10 
liſten to your offers.” | 

& You do me injuſtice, Glycerium,? hg n 
with an air of tenderneſs mingled with reproach. * Do 
you think me leſs a philoſopher, or Jeſs generous, than 
Ariſtus? Did you conceal from him the misfortune of 
your birth? No, certainly. Did he deſpiſe thefinjuſ- 
tice of fortune and opinion? Iam his diſciple: his pre- 
cepts are engraved in my heart. Is it reproachful to 
follow his example? Or do you imagine that I have not 
virtue enough to imitate him ??— It is not virtue,” ſaid 
ſhe to him, ſmiling, but prudence, that you want. 
Ariſtus had had time to try himſelf. You are not, like 


him, of an age at which we can anſwer for ourſelves; ; 


and I would fave you: the bitterneſs of repentance.? 
Alcidonis, grieved at her invincible. conſtancy, fell at 
Glycerium's feet, in order to move her by pity. In that 
moment appears the old man, whom he had delivered 
from ſlavery. © What do I ſee? Ah, daughter?” cried 
he, it is he — and then all of a ſudden called. ta 
mind Alcidonis's prohibition, he ſtopped ſhort, and re- 
mained with his eyes fixed on his deliverer, as it were 
inadvertantly letting fall tears, „What! my father, 


aid Glycerium, altoniſhed, * you know him then? It 


is he, ſay! make an end. What has he done? Where 
have you known him? Alcidonis, you look doꝰwN]9aL v 
bluſh! My father views, you with the moſt melting ten 
derneſs! Ah! I underſtand. you both. My father, it 

is he who redeemed. you; it is to him that I owe my 
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father. Yes, my daughter, there is my benefactor.“ 
----< Is this,” ſaid Alcidonis, embracing the old man, who 
threw himſelf at his feet; © is this what you promiſed 
me?. Pardon me,” ſaid the old man, my heart was 


touched; my daughter has gueſſed my ſecret ; it is not 


my fault.“ Well, then, ſince ſhe knows all, oblige 
this cruel daughter not to drive me to deſpair. It is her 


hand, her heart, that I aſk as the price of the happineſs 


F reſtore to her.” The old man, ftruck to the heart, 
warmly reproached his daughter for a piece of ingrati- 
tude of which ſhe was not guilty ; and taking her tremb- 


ling hand, put it into that of his deliverer. © It is to 
your father that I owe it; that I owe this hand which 


ou refuſed me,” ſaid Alcidonis to her, tenderly, and 


heart ſurrendered of itſelf.” 
Alcidonis, tranſported, employed the remainder of 


the day in preparing to ſet out on the morrow for Me- 
Fara. That night, while he enjoyed a gentle lumber, 


the fairy Galante appeared to him again, and ſaid, © Be 
happy, Alcidonis ; love without uneaſineſs; poſſeſs with. 
out diſguſt; defire in order to enjoy; make others jea- 
lous, but never be ſo yourſelf. It is not advice that I 
now give you; it is your deſtiny that I unfold. You 
have drank at the ſpring of ot 

bute with a laviſh hand the purple and roſe- coloured 


' Phials; but the blue bottle is a gift which I reſerve for. 


my favourites“. 
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LAUSUS and LYDIA. 


Lavfus Equum Dermitor, Debellatorgue Feraram, Vino. Kn. vii, 


u character of Mezentius, king of Tyrrhene, is 


1 well known. A bad prince and a good father, 
Cruel and tender by turns. He had nothing of the tyrant, 


nothing that ſhewed violence, as long as his deſires knew 


"NO 


fed her hands. © Conſole yourſelf,” replied Glyce- 
rium, with a ſmile; © you owe him only my hand; my. 


ect happineſs. I diſtri. 
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no obſtacle; but the calm of this haughty ſoul was the 
repoſe of a lion. 5 N TH = 
Mezentius had a ſon named Lauſus, whoſe valour and 
beauty rendered him famous among the young heroes of 
Italy. Lauſus had attended Mezentius in the war againſt 
the King of Præneſte. His father, at the very ſummit 
of joy, ſaw him, covered with blood, fighting and vans 
quiſhing by his ſide. The King of Præneſte, driven out 
of his territories, and ſeeking ſafety in flight, had left 
in the hands of the conqueror a treaſure more precious 
than his crown, a princeſs, at that age wherein the heart 
has only the virtues of nature, and nature has all the 
charms of innocence and beauty. Every thing that the 
Graces in tears poſleſs, either noble or affecting, was 
painted in Lydia's countenance. In her grief, courage, 
and dignity, one might diſcover the daughter of kings 
amidſt the crowd of flaves. She received the firſt com- 
pliments of her enemies without haughtineſs, without 
acknowledgment, as an homage due to her rank, the 
noble ſentiments of which were not weakened by her ill 
fortune. | | ; : . 
She heard her father named, and at the name lifted 
up to Heaven her fine eyes filled with tears. All hearte 
were moved. Mezentius himſelf, aſtoniſhed, forgot his 
f * and age. Proſperity, which hardens weak ſouls, 
oftens proud hearts, and nothing can be gentler than a 
hero after a victory. ' 995 
If the ſavage heart of old Mezentius was not able to 
reſiſt the charms of his captive, what was the impreſſion 
on the virtuous ſoul of young Lauſus! He moyrned 
over his exploits ; he reproached himſelf with his vic- 
tory : it coſt Lydia tears. Let her avenge herſelf,” ſaid 
he; let her hate me as much as I love her; I have de- 
ſerved it but too much ! But an idea ſtill more diſtreſs- 
ful preſents itſelf to his imagination: he ſees Mezen- 
tius, aſtoniſhed, ſoftened, paſs on a ſudden from rage 
to clemency. He judged rightly, that humanity alone. 
had not effected this revolution; and the fear of having 
dis father for a rival compleated his confuſion. | 
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At the age of Mezentius, jealouſy follows cloſely upon 
love. The tyrant obſerved the eyes of Lauſus with an 
uneaſy attention: he ſaw extinguiſhed in them, all at 
once, that joy and ardour which had lighted up the face 
of the young hero on his firſt r He ſaw him diſ- 
turbed: he caught ſome looks which it was but too eaſy 
to underſtand. From that inſtant he conſidered himſelf 
as betrayed ; but nature interpoſed, and fuſpehded his 


rage. A tyrant even in his fury conſtrains himſelf to 


think that he is juſt ; and before he condemned his fon, 
Mezentius laboured to convitt him | 


le began by difſembling his own paſſion with ſo much 


art, that the prince looked on his former fears as vain, 
and conſidered the attentions of love as nothing more 
than the effects of clemency. At firſt he affected to 


allow Lydia all the appearance of liberty: but the ty- 


rant's court was full of ſpies and informers, the uſual 
retinue of men of power; who, not being able to make 
themſelves beloved, place their greatneſs in being feared. 


His fon was no longer afraid of paying Lydia a ref- 


pectful homage. He mingled with his ſentiments an in- 
tereſt ſo delicate and tender, that Lydia very foon began 


to reproach herſelf for the hatred which ſhe' thought ſhe' 


entertained for the blood of her enemy; while Lauſus 
lamented that he had contributed to Lydia's misfortunes. 
He called the gods to witneſs that he would do all in his 
power to repair them. The king my father,” ſays he, 


Lis as-generous after victory, as untractable before battle: 


fatisfied with victory, he iS incapable of oppreſſion. It 
is eaſter than ever for the King of Præneſte to engage 


dim to a peace that ſhall be glorious to both. That peace 


wilt dry up your tears, beautiful Lydia; but will it ef. 
face the remembrance of their crime who cauſed you to 


fhed them? Why did I not ſee all my blood flow rather 
than thoſe tears ?” | 5 


*. Lydia's replies, which were full of modeſty and great. 


neſs, betrayed to Lauſus no warmer emotion than that of 
gratitude: though at the bottom of her heart ſhe was 
but too ſenfible of the care he took to conſole her. She 


_ Jqmetimes bluſhed for having liſtened to him with com- 


plaiſance 3 
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plaiſance; ; but her father's intereſts made it a hw to her 
to avail herſelf, of ſuch a ſupport. 

In the mean time their conferences growing more fre. 
quent, became alſo more animated, more intereſting, 
more intimate; and love made its way infenfibly through 
reſpect and gratitude, as a flower, which in order to 
blow, opens the flight texture in which it is enfolded. 

Deceived more and more by the feigned tranquility 
of Mezentius, the credulous Lauſus flattered bimſelf, 
that he ſhould very ſoon fee his duty accord with his in⸗ 
clination: and nothing in the world, in his opinion, was 
eaſter than to reconcile them. "The treaty of peace 
which he had meditated, was reduced to two articles; 
to reſtore to the King of Præneſte his cr oven and his ter- 
ritories; and to make his marriage with the princeſs the 
band of union between the two powers. He communi— 
cated this project to Lydia. The confidence he placed 
in it, the advantages he faw accruing from it, the tranſ- 
ports of joy which the idea alone infpired him with, ſur- 
priſed the lovely cap. ive into a ſmile, mingled with tears. 
* Generous prince,” ſays ſhe to him, may Heaven fulfil 
the withes you pour out for my father! 1 ſhall not be 
ſorry that I am made the pledye of peace, and the token 
of gratitude.* This touching reply was accompanied 
with a look ſtill more touching. The tyrant was inſorm- 
ed of all. His firſt tranſport would have hurried him to 
ſacrifice his rival; but this fon was the only ſupport of 
his crown, the only barrier between the pco ple and him: 
the ſame ſtroke would have rendered him completely 
odious to his ſubjects, and taken from him the only de- 
fender, whom he could oppoſe to the public hatred, 
Fear is the ruling paſſhon of tyrants. Mezentius reſclves 
to diſſemble. He orders his fon into his preſence, talks 
to him with good humour, and bids him prepare to ict 
out the next day for the frontiers of his territories, where 
he had left his army. The prince endeavoured to con- 
_ ceal the grief which wrung his ſoul, and fet out with- 
out having time to take leave of Lydia. | 

The very day of Lauſus's departure, Mezentius had 
cauſed honourable conditions of peace 19 be propoſed to 
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the King of Præneſte; the firit article of which was his 
marriage with the daughter of the vanquiſhed monarch. 
That unfortunate monarch heſitated not to conſent, and 


the ſame ambaſſador that offered him peace brought back 


his agreement for an anſwer. 

Lauſus had in the court a friend, who had been at- 
tached to him from his infancy. A remarkable reſem- 
blance to the young prince had been the means of mak- 
ing the fortune of this young man, who was called 
Phanor; but they reſembled each other ſtill more in 
their diſpoſition than their figure; the ſame inclinations, 
the ſame virtues. Lauſus and Phanor ſeemed to have 


but one foul. Lauſus, at parting, had confided to Pha- 


nor his paſſion and his deſpair. The latter was there- 
fore inconſolable on hearing of the marriage of Lydia 
with Mezentius : he thought it his duty to acquaint the 
prince with it. The ſituation of the lover at this news 
cannot be deſcribed ; his heart is troubled, his reaſon 
forſakes him; and, in the diſtraction of a blind ſorrow, 
he writes to Lydia the warmeſt and the moſt imprudent 
letter thaf love ever dictated. Phanor was charged with 
the delivery of it. He went to her at the hazard of his 


life, if he ſhould be diſcovered. He was fo. Mezentius, 


enraged, orders him to be laden with irons, and drag- 
ged to a frightful priſon. 5 | 
However, every thing was prepared for the celebra- 
tion of this unhappy marriage. We may juſtly conclude 
that the feaſt was ſuitable to the character of Mezentius. 


Wreſtling, the ceſtus, gladiators, combats between men 


and animals bred up to carnage, every thing that bar- 
barity has invented for its amuſements, was to have 
graced the pomp: nothing was wanting to this bloody 
ſpectacle, but perions to fight the wild beaſts ; for it was 
cuſtomary to expoie to theſe fights none but criminals 
condemned to die; and Mezentius, who on any ſuſpi- 
cion was always eager to put the innocent to death, re- 
tarded ſtill leſs the punithment of the guilty. There re- 
mained in the priſons none but the faithful friend of 
Lauſus. Let him be expoſed,” ſaid Mezentius ; © let 


bim fall a prey to devouring lions: the traitor deſerves 
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2 more cruel death; but this beſt ſuits his crime and my 
vengeance, and his puniſhment is a feaſt worthy of in- 
jured love.“ 
Lauſus having in vain expected the anſwer of his friend 
immediately gave _ to affrighht. Should we be diſ- 
covered! ſays he, thould J have loſt my friend by my 
fatal imprudence! Lydia herſelf—Ah ! I tremble. No, 
cannot live any longer in this dreadful uncertainty.” 
He ſets out ; he. diſguiſes himſelf carefully; he arrives 
he hears the reports ſpread among the people ; he learns 
that his friend is in chains, and that the next day is to 
unite Lydia with Mezentius. He learns that they are 
Preparing the feaſt which is to precede the marriage feſ- 
tival, and that, by way of ſhew at this feſtival, they are 
to ſee the unhappy Phanor a prey to wild beſts. He 
fhrinks at this recital ; a deadly chillneſs ſpreads through 
all his veins; he comes again to himſelf; but loſt in diſ- 
traction, he falls on his knees, and cries out, Great 
gods, reſtrain my hand, my deſpair territies me! let me 
die to ſave my friend; but let me die with virtue! Re- 
folved to deliver hrs dear Phanor, though he ſhould pe- 
Tiſh in his ſtead, he flies to the gates of he priſon ; but 
how is he to enter there? He addrefies himſelf to the 
flave whoſe office it was to Carry food to the priſoners. 
Open your eyes,” ſaid he, © and know me: I am Lau- 
ſus, Iam the fon of the king. I expect an important 
ſervice from you. Phanor is confined here: I will ſee 
him: I will. I have but one way to come at him: give 
me your cloaths, fly! There are pledges of my acknow- 
ledgment: withdraw yourſelf from the vengeance of 
my father. If you betray me you ruth on your ruin 
if you aſſiſt me in my undertaking, my favour ſhall find 
you in the very heart of the defarts,” | 

The weak and timorous flave yields to his promiſes 
and threats. He aſſiſt the prince in diſguiſing himſelf, 
and difappears, after having told kim the hour at Which 
he was to preſent himſelf, and the conduct he was to ob- 
ſerve in order to deceive the vigilance of the guards. 
Night approaches. the moment arrives, Lauſus preſents 
himſelf : he aſſumes the name of the ſlave; the bolts of 
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the dungeon open- with a diſmal found. By the feeble 
glimmering of a torch, he penetrates into this manſion 
of horror ; he advances, he liſtens: the accents of a 
moaning voice ſtrike his ear; he knows it to be the voice 
. of his friend; he ſees him lying down in the corner of 
4 cell, bovered with rags, conſumed with weakneſs, 
the paleneſs of death on his countenance, and the fire 
of deſpair in his eyes. Leave me, ' faid Phanor to him 
taking him for the ſlave: away with thoſe odious nou- 
riſhments; ſuffer me to die. Alas”? added he, ſend- 
ing forth cries interrupted by ſighs; alas! my dear 
Lauſus is {till more unhappy than I. O, ye gods ! if 
he knows the ſtate to which he has reduced his friend!“ 
----< Yes,” cried Lauſus, throwing himſelf on his boſom 
© yes my dear Phanor, he does know i it, and he partakes 
of it. What do I ſee? cried Phanor tranſported : 
Ah, Lauſus! ah, my prince * At theſe words both 
of them loſe the uſe of their ſenſes; their arms are lock- 
ed in each other, their hearts meet, their ſighs are in- 
termingled. They remain for a long time mute and 
immoveable, ſtretched out on the floor of the dungeon 
grief ſtifles their voice, and they anſwer each other on- 
ly by embracing more cloſely, and bathing one another 
with their tears. Lauſus at laſt coming to himſelf; Let 
us not loſe time.“ ſaid he to his friend; take theſe 
cloaths, get hence, and leave me here.” ee What I! 
Great Gods! can I be ſo vile? Ah, Lauſus, could you 
believe it! Ought you to propole it to me l' know 
you well,“ ſaid the prince; but you ſhould alſo know 
me. The ſentence is pronounced, your puniſhment 1s 
prepared, you muſt die or fly.“ Fly V.---* Hear me 
my father is violent, but he is not without ſenſibility ; 
Nature aſſerts her right over his heart : if I deliver you 
from death, I have only to melt him to compaſſion for 
myſelf; and his arm, when lifted up againſt a ſon, will 
be eaſily diſarmed. “ He would ſtrike, ſaid Phanor, 
5 and your death would be my crime ; I cannot abandon 
you. Well then, ſaid Lauſus, remain here; but at 
Eber death you ſhall ſee mine alſo. Depend not on my 
ther's clemency ; it would be in vain for him to par- 
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don me; think not that I could pardon myſelf. This 
hand, which wrote the fatal billet that condemns you; 
this hand, which, even after it's crime, is ſtill the 
hand of your friend, ſhall re-unite us in your own deſ- 
pite.“ In vain would Phanor have inſiſted, Let us ar- 
gue no longer, interrupted Lauſus; you can lay no- 
thing to me that can equal the ſhame of ſurviving my 
friend, after I have deſtroyed him. Your preſſing 
earneſtneſs makes me bluſh, and your prayers are an 
affront. I will anſwer for my own ſafety, it you wall 
fly. I ſwear to die, if you will ſtay and periſh ; chuſe : 
the moments now are precious.' 

Phanor knew his friend too well to 3 to ſhake 
his reſolution. © I conſent,” ſays he, to let you try the 
only means of ſafety that is left us; but believe, if you 
would have me live: your ſcaffold ſhall be mine. — I 
_ readily believe it,” faid Lauſus, and your friend allen 
you too much to deſire you to ſurvive him.“ At theſe 
words they embraced, and Phanor went out of the dun- 
geon in the habit of the ſlave, which Lauſus had juſt 
thrown off. . 

What a night! what a dreadful night for Lydia! Alas! 
how ſhall we paint the emotions that ariſe in her ſoul, 
that divide, that tear it, between love and virtue ? She 
adores Lauſus, ſhe deteſts Mezentius ; ſhe ſacrifices her- 
ſelf to her father's intereits, the delivers herſelf up to 
the object of her hatred, ſhe tears herſelf for ever from 
the wiſhes of an adored lover. They lead her to the 
altar as it were to puniſhment. Barbarous Mezentius! 
thou art content to reign over the heart by violence and 
fear! it ſuffices thee that thy conſort trembles before thee 
as a flave before his matter, Such 1s love in the heart 
of a tyrant. 

Yet, alas! it is for him alone that ſhe is hereafter to 
live: it is to him that ſhe is going to be united. If the | 
reſiſts, ſhe muſt betray her lover and her father: a re- 
fuſal will diſcover the ſecret of her ſoul; and if Lau- 
ſus is ſuſpected to be dear to her, he is undone. 

It was in this cruel agitation that Lydia waited the day. 
The terrible day arrives. a diſmayed and trem- 

bling, 
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bling, ſees herſelf decked out, not as a bride to be pre- 
ſented at the altars of Love and Hymen, but as one of 
thoſe innocent victims which a barbarous piety crowned 
with flowers before it ſacrificed them. 

They lead her to the place where the ſpectacle is to be 
i ed; the people aſſemble there in multitudes; the 
fports begin. I ſhall not ſtop to deſcribe. the engage- 
ments at the ceſtus, at wreſtling, at the ſword; a more 
dreadful object engages our attention. 

An enormous lion advances, At firſt, with a 7G 
pride, he traverſes the arena, throwing his dreadful 
looks round the amphitheatre that environs him ; a con- 
fuſed murmur announces the terror that he inſpires. In 
a ſhort time the ſound of the clarions animate him ; he 
replies by his roarings; his ſhaggy mane is erected 
around his monſtrous head; he lathes his loins with his 
tail, and the fire begins to iſſue from his ſparkling eye- 
| balls. The affrighted populace wiſh and dread to ſee 
the wretch appear, who 1s to be delivered up to the rage 
of this monſter. Terror and pity ſeize on every breaſt. 

The combatant, whom Mezentius's guards themſelves 
had taken for Phanor, preſents himſelf. Lydia could 
not diſtinguiſh him. The horror with which ſhe is ſeized 
had obliged her to turn away her eyes from this ſpectacle, 
which ſhocks the ſenſibility of her tender foul. Alas! 
what would ihe feel, if the knew that Phanor, that the 
dear friend of Lauſus, is the criminal whom they have 
devoted; if the knew that Lauſus himſelf had taken 
his friend's place, and that it is he who is going to fight! 

Half-naked his hair diſhevelled, he walks with an in- 
trepid air; a poinard for the attack, a buckler for de- 
fence, are the only arms by which he is protected. Me- 
- zentius, prepoſſeſſed, ſees in him only the guilty Pha- 
dor. His own blood is dumb, nature is blind; it is 
his own ſon whom he delivers up to death, and his bow- 
els are not moved; reſentment and revenge ſtifle every 
other ſentiment. He ſees with a barbarous | joy the fury 
of the lion riſing by degrees. Lauſus, impatient, pro- 
vokes the monſter, and urges him to the combat. He 
advances towards him ; the lion ſprings forward. Lau- 
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ſus avoids him. Thrice the enraged animal makes to- 
wards him with his foaming jaws, and thrice Lauſus 
eſcapes his murdering fangs. 

In the mean time Phanor learns what is doing. He 
runs up, and bears down the multitude before him, while 
his piercing cries make the amphitheatre refound. .* Stop, 
Mezentius ! ſave your fon : it is he; it is Lauſus who is 
engaged.“ Mezentius looks and knows Phanor, who 
haſtens towards him: O, ye gods, what do I ſee! My 
people aſſiſt me; throw yourſelves on the arena, raviſth 
my ſon from the jaws of death !' At the name of Lauſus, 
Lydia falls down as dead on the ſteps of the amphithea- 
tre; her heart is chilled, her eyes are covered with 
| darkneſs. Mezentius fees only his fon, who is now in 
inevitable danger: a thouſand hands arm in vain for his 
defence; the monſter purſues him, and would have de- 
voured him, before they could have arrived to his affiſ- 
tance. But, O incredible wonder. O unlooked for 
happineſs! Lauſus, while he eludes the bounds of the 
furious animal, ſtrikes him a mortal blow, and the ſword, 
with which he is armed, is drawn” reeking from the 
lion's heart. He falls, and ſwims in ſeas of blood, vo- 
mited through his foaming jaws. The univerſal alarm 
now changes into triumph, and the people reply to Me- 
zentius's doleful cries only by ſhouts of admiration and 
joy. Theſe ſhouts recal Lydia to life; ſhe opens her 
eyes, and ſees Lauſus at Mezentius's feet, holding in 
one hand the bloody dagger, and in the other his dear 
and faithful Phanor. It is I,” ſaid he to his father, & It 
is I alone who am culpable. Phanor's crime was mine: 
it was my duty to expiate it. I forced him to reſign his 
place; and was about to kill myſelf if he refuſed. I 
live, I owe that life to him; and if your ſon be ſtill deat 
to you, you owe your ſon to him; but if your venge- 
ance is not appeaſed, our days are in your hands: ſinkez 
we will periſh together; our hearts have ſworn it.“ Ly- 
dia, trembling at this diſcourſe, viewed Mezentius with 
0 ſuppliant eyes, overflowing with tears. The tyrm 0 
cruelty could not withſtand this trial. The cries of na- 
ture and the voice of remorſe put to filence jealouſy and 
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revenge. He remains for a long time immoveable, and 


dumb, his eyes rolling by turns, on the ſubjects | that ſur- 
rounded him, looks of trouble and contuſion, in which 
love, hatred, indignation, and pity, combat and ſucceed 
each other. All tremble around the tyrant. Lauſus, 
Phanor, Lydia, a multitude innumerable, wait with 
terror the firſt words that he is to pronounce. He ſub- 
mits at laſt, in ſpite of himſelf, to that virtue whoſe 
aſcendancy overpowers him ; and paſſing of a ſudden, 
with impetuous violence, from rage to tenderneſs, he 
throws himſelf into his ſon's arms. © Yes,” ſays he, 
J pardon thee, and J pardon alfo thy friend. Live; ; 
love one another: but there remains one ſacrifice more 
for me to make thee, and thou has juſt now rendered 
thyſelf worthy of it. Receive it then,” ſaid he with a 
new effort; receive this hand, the gift of which is 
dearer to thee than life: it is thy valour which has 


forced it from me; it is that alone could have obtained it. 


i 


BY GOOD LUCK. 

O, Madam, faid the Abbe de Chateauneuf to he 

Marchioneſs of Liſbon, J cannot believe that 
what is called virtue in a woman, is ſo rare as is ſaid; 
and I would lay a wager, without going farther, that 
you yourſelf have never been guilty of one indiſcretion.” 
— Upon my word, my dear Abbe, I could almoſt jay 
like Agnes, do not lay. ----+ Should J loſe ?*----* No, you 
would win; but by ſo little, ſo very little, that to fay 
the truth it is not worth boaſting ot. ----* That is to ſay, 
your prudence has run ſome riſks.'-----* Alas yes; I have 
ſeen it more than once on the point of being ſhipwrecked. 
By good luck you behold it in port.'----* Ah, Madam, truft 


me with the recital of your adventures.” . With all my 
heart. We are arrived at an age wherem we have no 


longer any thing to diff remble, and 11y youth is now 10 
long paſt, that I may ſpeak of it as of a gay dream.“ 


if 
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If you recolle& the Marquis of Liſbon, he was one 
of thoſe inſipid fine figures, which ſay to you, Here am 
J“ He was one of thoſe aukward pieces of vanity which 

always miſs their aim. He valued himſelf on ever 
thing, and was good at nothing: he took the lead in 
converſation, demanded ſilence, ſuſpended the attention. 
and then brought out the flatteſt ſpeech in the world. He 
laughed before he told a ſtory, but no one elſe laughed 
at his ſtories ; he often aimed at being refined, and gave 
ſuch fine turns to what he ſaid, that at laſt he did not 
know what he was ſaying : when he had given ladies the 
vapours, he thought he had made them penſive; when 
they were diverting themſelves with his follies, he took 
it for coquetry. * Ah, Madam, what a happy temper! 
----< Our firſt interviews were filled with the recital of 
his intrigues. I began by liſtening to him with impati- 
ence; I ended by hearing him with diſguſt : I even took 
the liberty of declaring to my parents that the creature 
tired me to death. They replied, that I was a ſimpleton, 
for a huſband was formed to do ſo. I married lum. They 
made me promiſe to love him alone: my mouth ſaid, 
Tes; my heart ſaid, No; and my heart kept its promiſe. 
The Count of Palmene preſented himſelf before me with 
all the graces of mind and figure. My huſband, who 
introduced him, did the honours of my modeſty : he 
replied to the handſome things the count ſaid on his 
happineſs with an air of ſuperiority that made me mad. 
If you would believe him, I loved him to diſtraction; 
and this declaration was ſucceeded by all that indiſcreet 
diſcloſure of ſecrets, no leſs ſhocking to truth than de- 
corum, while vanity abuſes the filence of modeity. I was 
not able to contain myſelf; I quitted the room, and 
Palmene could perceive by my diſguſt, that the marquis 
impoſed upon him. The impertinent creature !* ſaid 1 
to myſelf, he goes on boaſting of his triumphs, becauſe 
he is perſuaded I ſhall not have the courage to contra- 
dict him. They will believe him, they will ſuppoſe me 
taſteleſs enough to love the ſillieſt and vaineſt man in the 
world. If he had ſpoken of an honeſt attachment to 
my duty, I could have borne it; but to talk of love! 
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of a weakneſs for him! this is enough to bring a diſ. 
grace on me. No, I would not have it ſaid in the world, 


that I am fond of my huſband : it is of the higheſt con- 


ſequence that I ſhould undeceive Palmene : and with 


him I ought to begin.” 

My huſband, who congratulated himſelf on having 
put me out of countenance, did not diſcover, any better 
than myſelf, the true cauſe of my confuſion and anger. 
He valued Tres? too much, and loved me too little, 
to condeſcend to be jealous. © You have behaved like a 
child,” ſaid he to me when the count was gone: I can 
tell you, however, that he thinks you charming. Yet 
do not liſten too much to him; he is a dangerous man.” 
] felt it much better than he could tell me. 

* Next day the Count de Palmene came to ſee me; 


he found me alone. © Do you forgive me, Madam, ' ſaid 


he, © for the confuſion ! {aw you in yeſterday ? I was the 
innocent cauſe of it, but I could freely have diſpenſed 
with the marquis's making me his confidante.*—* I know 


* faid II to him, looking down, © why he takes fo 


much pleaſure in relating what 1t gives me ſo much pain 
to hear.— When we are ſo happy, Madam, we are 
very pardonable in being indiſcreet.*— If he is happy, 
I congratulate him; but indeed he has no reaſon.'— 
F har can he be otherw iſe,” replied the count with a 
ſigh, © when he poſſeſſes the moſt beautiful woman in 
the world ?— Suppoſe, Sir, ſuppoſe for once that I am 
fo; where is the glory, the merit, the happineſs of poſ- 
ſeiing me? Did 1 diſpoſe of mylelf ''— No, Madam; 
but, if! may believe him, you ſoon applauded the choice 
they had made for you. — What! Sir! will the men 
never conſider that they train us up to diſſimulation from 
our infancy ; that we loſe our frankneſs with our liberty; 
and that it is no ways the time to require of us to be 
ſincere, when they have impoſed it as a duty on us to be 


"otherwiſe? Here 115 was a little too much ſo myſelf, and 


perceived it too late: hope had now inſinuated itſelf 5 into 


the count's foul. To confeſs that one does not love.gnes 


huſband, is almoſt to confeſs that we love another; ad 
the 
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the perſon who is made the confidant of ſuch a confeſſion, - 
is very often the object of it. 

© Theſe ideas had plunged the count into a pleaſing. 
reverie. * You have difſembled then mighty well, ſaid 
he, after a long ſilence, for the marquis has told me 
aſtoniſhing things of your mutual love. — Very well, 
Sir; let him flatter himſelf as much as he pleaſes: 1 hail 
not try to undeceive him. — But for yourſelf, Madam, 
ought you to be unhappy ?— I do my duty, I ſubmit to 
my deſtiny : queſtion me no more about it; and above 
all, make no ill uſe of the ſecrets which the imprudence, 
of my huſband, my own natural ſincerity, and my im- 
patience, have forced from me./— I! Madam; may I 
die ſooner than be unworthy your confidence. But 1 
would enjoy it alone, and without reſerve: look upon 
me as a friend who ſhares all your diſquicts, and in whoſe 
breaſt you may ſafely depoſit them. 

© This name of friend infuſed into my heart a perſidi- 

ous tranquility : I no longer miſtruſted either myſelf or 
him. A friend of twenty-four hours, of the count's 
age and figure, appeared to me the moſt reaſonable, as 
well as the moſt decent thing in the world; and a huſ— 
band ſuch as mine, the thing of all the world the moſt 
ridiculous and the molt afflicting. 
The latter obtained no longer, from the duty I owed 
him, any more than a few cold civilities ; of which, 
however, he had ſtill the folly to pride himſelf, and was 
always mentioning them in confidence to Palmene, and 
at the ſame time exaggerating their value. The count 
knew not what to think of it. Why deceive me” ſaid 
he ſometimes, © Why diſown a commendable ſenſibility? 
Are you aſhamed to contradict yourſelf 7 — Alas! no, 
Sir; I could glory in it ; but Lam not happy enough to 
have occaſion to retract.” 

At theſe words my eyes were filled with tears. Pal- 
mene was melted by them. What did he not ſay to me 
to ſoften my ſorrows! What pleaſure did I take in 
hearing him! O, my dear abbe! the dangerous com- 
ſorter: he aſſumed from that moment an abſolute empire 
over * ſoul: and, of all my, thoughts, my love for 
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him was the only one I concealed from him. He had 
never ſpoke to me of his own paſſion but under the title 
of friendſhip; but making an ill uſe at laſt of the aſcene 
dance he had over me, he writ to me as follows ; 


: I Have deceived myſelf, and impoſed upon you : that 

friendſhip, ſo calm and ſo fweet, to which I reſigned 
myſelf without fear, is become love, the moſt violent, 
the moſt paſſionate, that ever exiſted. I ſhall ſee you 


this evening, to devote my lite to you, or to bid you an 
eternal farewel.' | 


©* T ſhall not explain to you, my dear abbe, the differ- 
ent emotions that aroſe in my ſoul : all I know is, that 
virtue, love, and fear, ſtrove there together; but I 
remember, too, that joy had its part. I endeavoured, 
however, to prepare myſelf for making a good defence. 
Firſt, I thought I would not be alone— and I will go 
and tell them to let in all the world.“ Secondly, I re- 
ſolved ] would but look at him but very ſlightly, with- 
out giving his eyes an opportunity to fix themſelves for 
one moment on mine. This effort will coſt me dear; 
but virtue is not virtue for nothing. In ſhort, I will 
avoid giving him an opportunity of ſpeaking to me in 
particular: and, if he ſhould dare to attempt it, I will 
anſwer him in a tone, in ſuch a tone as ſhall deceive him. 

My reſolution being taken, I fat down to my toilete; 
and, without intending it, dreſſed myſelf that day with 
more grace and elegance than ever. In the evening a 
prodigious deal of company came to ſee me, and this 
company put me out of humour. My huſband alſo, 
more earneſt and aſſiduous than uſual, as if he had done 
it on purpoſe, haraſſed me almoſt to death. At length 
they announced Palmene. He bluſhed, he paid his ref- 
pects to me: I received him with a profound curtſey, 
without deigning to raiſe my eyes towards him, and ſaid 
to myſelt, Well, this is very fine!” The converſation 
at firſt was general: Palmene let drop ſome words, 
which, to the reſt of the company, carried very little 
meaning, but ſignified a great deal to me, I pretended 


not 
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not to underſtand - them, and applauded myſelf in my 
own mind for ſo well ſupported a rigour. Palmene had 
not the courage to approach me: my huſband forced 
him to it by his familiar pleaſantries. The count's reſ- 
pect and timidity ſoftened me. The poor wretch, ſaid 
I, is more to be pitied than blamed; if he dared, he 
would aſk pardon of me; but he will never have the 
courage, I will chear him by a look. — I have been 
guilty of an indiſeretion, Madam, ſaid he to me, do 
you pardon me for it? — No, Sir.“ This No, pro- 
nounced I know not how, appeared to me very great. 
Palmene got up, as it were to go: my huſband retained 
him by force, Word was brought that ſupper was on 
table. © Come, my dear Count, be gallant; give my 
wife your hand: the ſeems to be rather in ill- humour; 
but we ſhall contrive to drive it away. | 

«* Palmene, in deſpair, ſqueezed my hand; I looked 
at him, and thought I ſaw in his eyes the image of love 
and grief. I was touched with it, my dear abbe; and 
by a movement, which proceeded from my heart, my 
hand replied to his. I cannot deſcribe to you the change 
which appeared all of a ſudden on his countenance. It 
ſparkled with joy, and that joy diffuſed itſelf into the 
fouls of all the company. Love, and the defire of pleaſ- 
ing, ſeemed to animate them all, as well as himſelf. 

© The diſcourſe turned upon gallantry. My huſband, 
who thought himſelf an Ovid in the art of love, deli- 
vered a thouſand impertinences on the ſubjet. The 
count, in his anſwers, endeavoured to ſoften them with 
a delicacy and ingenuity that quite charmed me. By 
good luck, a young top, who had ſeated himſelf by me, 
took it into his head to ſay handſome things to me. By 
good luck, alſo I paid ſome attention to him, and an- 
ſwered him with an air of ſatisfaction. The amiable 
Palmene now changed of a ſudden both his language 
and temper. The converſation had paſſed from love to 
coquetry. The count inveighed againſt that general de- 
fire of pleaſing, with a warmth and gravity that aſton- 
iſhed me. I forgive, ſaid he, © a woman for changin 
her lover; I can even pardon her for having ſeveral ; 8 
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this is natural: it is not her fault if they cannot fix her; 
at leaſt, if ſhe ſeeks to captivate only thoſe ſhe loves, 
and whom ſhe makes happy; and if ſhe contributes at 
one time to the happineſs of two or three, it is only a 
bleſſing multiplied. But a coquette is a tyrant who wants 
to enſlave, merely for the pleaſure of having ſlaves. Idol- 
atreſs of herſelf, ſhe cares for nobody elle : her pride 
makes a ſport = our weakneſs, and a triumph of our 
bone her looks are falſe, her mouth deceitful, her 
language and her behaviour are only a ſeries of ſnares, 
— graces ſo many ſyrens, her charms ſo many poiſons.” 
This declamation aſtoniſhed all preſent. * What! 

Sir, ſaid the young gentleman to him, who talked to 
me, do you prefer a woman of gallantry to a coquette ! 
— Ves, without doubt do], and it is beyond all diſ- 
pute. Such a one is more convenient! {aid I to him 
fronically. And more eltimable, Madam,” replied 
he with an air of chagrin ; ; more eſtimable a thouſand 
times.“ I confeſs that I was piqued at this inſult. * Come, 
Sir, replied I with diſdain, it is to no purpoſe that you 
reproach us, as with a crime, of one of the moſt inno- 
cent and moſt natural pleaſures in the world; your opi— 
nion will not be a law. The coquettes, you ſay, are 
tyrants: you are a much greater tyrant yourſelf, for 
wanting to deprive us of the only advantage that nature 
has given us. If we mult give * the deſire of pleaſing, 
what have we leſt in ſociety? Talents, genius, the 
ſtriking virtues, all theſe.you have, or think you have; 
It is permitted a woman only to attempt to be amiable ; 
and yet you moſt cruelly. condemn her never to wiſh to 
be fo, except to one man. This is to bury her alive 
amidſt the living; ; this is to render the whole world no- 
thing to her.'— Ah, Madam! ſaid the count to me in 
a pet, * you are in the way of the world! Indeed I 
could not have believed it.'— You are. wrong, my 
dear,” replied my huſband ; you are wrong: my wife 
would pleaſe ever y body, but deſires to make none hap- 
py but me. Ihat is cxuel, I confeſs, and I have told 
her ſo a hundred times; "ban it is her foible: {o much 
the worſe for the dupcs. | Beſides, why take o l 
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what is but a jeſt? If ſhe takes a pleaſure in hearing 

herſelf called ide; muſt ſhe for that reaſon reply 

in the ſame ſtrain? She loves me, that is plain; but 
you, and as many others who amuſe her, ye have no 

pretenſions to her heart. She keeps that for me; and I 

defy any body to rob me of it.'— You ſhut my mouth, 

ſaid Palmene, the moment you cite your lady' 'for an 
example, and I have nothing to ſay in reply.“ At theſe 
words they went out from'table. 

I conceived from that inſtant, I will not ſay an aver- 
ſion for the count, but a dread which almoſt comes up 
to it. What a ſtrange man !* ſaid I to myſelf; © what 

an imperious diſpoſition! He would make a woman 

miſerable.” After ſupper he fell into a ſullen ſilence, 
from which nothing could rouze him. At laſt, finding 
me for a moment alone, Do you really think as you 
ſpoke?” demanded he with the air of a ſevere judge. 

„Certainly.— Enough: you inall never ſee me more as 

long as I live.“ 

* By good luck he kept his word with me, and I per- 

. ceived by the chagrin which this rupture gave me, all 

the danger I had Tun.*—* See, ſaid the abbe, meralizing 

very gravely, * what one moment of ill humour pro- 
duces. A trifle becomes a ſerious affair: we are exaſ- 
perated, humbled ; love is terrified, and flies.“ 

© The character of Chevalier de Luzel, reſumed the 
marchioneſs, was quite the reverſe of that of the Count 
de Palmene.— This gentleman, Madam, was, without 
doubt, the perſon who was ſo ſweet upon you during 
ſupper ??— Yes, my dear abbe, the ſame. He was 
beautiful as Narciſſus, and he loved himſelf no leſs : he 
had vivacity, and a gentility in his underſtanding, but 
not the ſhadow of common ſenſe. 

© Ah! marchioneis,” ſaid he to me, this Palmene of 
yours 18 a melancholy creature! What do you do with 
the man? He talks, he moralizes, he overwhelms us 
with his arguments. For my own part, I xnow but two 

things; to amuſe myſell, and to be amuſing to others: J 

know the world I hve in, I fee what paſſes there; I fee 

that the greateſt of evils that aſtlict mankind is dullnets. 
Now 
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Now this dullneſs proceeds from an evenneſs in the tem- 


per, a conſtancy in our connections, a ſolidity in our 


;taſtes, a monotony, in ſhort, which gives a ſleepineſs 
(even to pleaſure itſelf ; while levity, caprice, coquetry, 
keep it awake. Beſides, I love coquettes to diſtraction: 
*coquetry is the charm of ſociety. Beſides, ſenſible wo- 
men are tireſome in the long run. It is a good thing to 
have ſomebody with whom you may unbend.— With 

me, ſaid I to him ſmiling, you may unbend as much 
as you pleaſe.— And that now is what I want, what J 


ſeek in a coquette; to oppoſe, to reſiſt, to defend her- 


elf, if poſſible. Yes, Madam, I would fly you, if I 
thought you capable of a ſerious attachment.'— Madam,” 
replied the abbe gravely, this young fop was a dangerous 
-perſon.'—* I aſſure you, my good friend, he was; and 
was not long before I perceived it. I treated him at 
firſt as a child, and this aſcendancy of my underſtanding 
over his could not but be very flattering at my time of 
life; but he might be taken from me by ſomebody. I 
began to grow uneaſy at it. His abſence put me out of 
humour; his connections raiſed my jealouſy. I demanded 
ſacrifices, and wanted to impoſe laws. 
Well, now,” ſaid he to me one day when I was re- 
proaching him for his diſſipation, * would you work a 
little miracle; make me diſcreet at once: I aſk nothing 
better.“ I underſtood very well, that to make him dif- 
creet, there was a neceſſity for ceaſing to be ſo myſelf. 
J aſked him, however, on what this little miracle de- 
-pended. © On a trifle,” ſaid he: © we ſeem to me to love 
one another already; the reſt is eaſily imagined.— If 
we loved one another, as you ſay, but which J do not 
: believe, the miracle would be already performed: love 
alone would have rendered you diſcreet.— O, no, Ma- 
dam, we muſt be juſt: I willingly abandon all other 
hearts for yours, win or loſe; it is the chance of the 
game, and ] wiſh to run the hazard of it; but yet there 
is an exchange to make, and you cannot in conſcience 
:defire that I ſhould renounce all pleaſures for nothing. 
-— Madam, interrupted the abbe, the chevalier was 
not ſo void of ſenſe as you ſay, and here he reaſoned 
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pretty well. I was aſtoniſped,“ ſaid the marchioneſs; 
© but the more I perceived he was in the right, the more 
I endeavoured to perſuade him that he was wrong, I 
even told him, as far as I can remember, ſome of che 
fineſt things in the world on honour, duty, and conju- 
gal fidelity: but he paid no regard to them; he pretend- 
ed that honour was only a decorum, marriage a cere- 
mony, and the oath of fidelity a compliment, a piece of 
politeneſs, which in reality bound us to nothing. 80 
much was ſaid on one ſide and the other, that we began 
to loſe ourſelves in our ideas, when on a ſudden my huſ- 
band arrived.” 

By good luck, Madam '— Oh! by great good luck, 
I confeſs : never did huſband come more opportunely. 
We were confuſed ; my bluſhes would have betrayed me; 
and, for want of time to recollect myſelf, I faid to the | 
chevalier; Hide yourſelt. He retired into the cloſe 
of my dreſſing- room. — A dangerous retreat, Madam! 

— It was ſo; but this cloſet nad a back- Hor, and I 
was eaſy about the chevalier's efc: cp — Madam,” fad 
the abbe, with his air of reflection, I wank lay a wa. 
ger that the chevalier is ſtill in _ cloſet.” — Parie nce,? 
replied the marchioneis, we are not come to ite unra- 
velling of the plot. My! huſband acgoſted me with that 
air of ſelf- content which appeared always on his counte- 
nance; and I, in order to conceai my embarraiiment 
from him, ran up haſtily to embrace him with an excla- 
mation of furpriie and joy. — So, you little fool,” fad 
he to me, © there now, I ſuppoſe you are pleated! You 
ſee me again. I am very good, to come and pais the 
evening with this poor thing. You are not ahamed, 
then, to love your huſband? But do you know that it 
is ridiculous, and that they fay that they muit bury us 
together, or that I muſt be baniſhed from you; that you 
are good for nothing, ever ſince you have been my Mae : 
that you drive all your lovers into deſpair, and that you 
ought to be puniſhed for it ?— I, Sir! I drive nobody 
into deſpair. Do not you know me? Lam one of the 
beſt-natured women in the world.'—* What an air of 
ſimplicity: one would believe it. Thus, for example, 
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Palmene ought to take it for granted, that you have not 
played the coquette with him: the chevalier ought to be 
content that you prefer your huſband to him ; and what 
a huſband too! A dull, infipid fellow, who has not 
even common ſenſe : is it not ſo? What a contraſt to 
an elegant chevalier !'—* Indeed I form no compariſon 
between you.'— The chevalier has wit, vivacity, and 
grace. How do I know but he has the gift of tears alſo ? 
Has he never wept at your knees? You bluſh! That is 
almoſt a confeſſion. Out with it; tell me ? — Have 
done, ſaid I to him, or I will leave the room. — What! 
do not you ſee that I am joking.'—* Such joking would 
deſerve How now! what, angry! You threa- 
ten me too! You may, but I ſhall not be at all alarmed.” 
— You take advantage of my virtue.'— Of your vir- 
tue? Oh, notatall! I depend only on my own planet, 
which will not ſuffer me to be made a fool of !'!-—* And 
you truſt to your planet ?*— I traſt ſo ſtrongly in it, I 
depend ſo thoroughly upon it, that I defy you to coun- 
teract it. Hark ye, child, I have known women with- 
out number; and not one, whatever I did, could bring 
herſelf to be untrue to me. Ah! I may ſay without 
vanity, that when they love me, they love me heartily. 
Not that I am better than any other: I do not flatter 
myſelf ſo far as that; but there is a certain je- ne ſcui- quoi, 
as Moliere ſays, which cannot be explained.“ At theſe 
words, ſurveying himfelf with his eyes, he walked be- 
fore a glaſs. © You ſee too,” continued he, how little 
reſtraint I put upon you. For example, to-night have 
you any appointment, any zete-a-tete, I take my leave. 
It is merely on a ſuppoſition that you are diſengaged, 
that I come to pals the evening with you. However 
that be,” ſaid I to him, © you had better ſtay. For the 
greater {ſurety : is it not ſo ??— Perhaps ſo.— I thank 
you: I fee I muſt ſup with you.'—* Sup then quickly, 
interrupted the abbe; © the marquis makes me impa- 
tient : I am in pain till you get up from table ; till you 
are retired into your own apartment, and your huſband 
leaves you there.'— Well, my dear abbe, behold me 
there. in the moſt cruel anxiety I ever experienced in 

my 
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my life. My ſoul ſtruggling (I bluſh at it yet) between 
fear and defire. I advance with a trembling pace towards 
the cloſet of my dreſſing- room, to fee at laſt if my fears 
have any foundation : I perceive nobody there, I think 
him gone, this perfidious chevalier ! but, by good luck, I 
hear ſomebody ſpeaking in a low voice in the next room; 
J draw near, I liſten: it was Luzel himſelf, with the 
youngeſt of my women. It is true,” ſaid he, I came 
here with a deſign upon the marchioneſs, but chance 
uſes me better than love. What a compariſon! and 
how unjuſt is fortune! Your miſtreſs is well enough; 
but has ſhe that ſhape, that air of neatneſs, that bloom, 
that gentility? You are, by nature, a woman of qua- 
lity. A woman muſt either be very modeſt, or very 
vain, to have an attendant of your age ard figure | Faith, 
Lucy, if the Graces are made like you, Venus cannot 
ſhine much at her toilette..— Keep your gallantries, 
Sir, for my lady, and remember that ſhe will be here 
preſently.— Oh, no, ſhe is with her huſband ; they 
are the beſt in the world together. I even think, God 
forgive me! that I hear them ſaying tender things to 
each other. It would be pleaſant if he ſhould come to 
paſs the night with her. But however that be, ſhe does 
not know that I am here, and from this moment I am 
no longer for her.'—* But, Sir, you do not conſider 
what will become of me if they ſhould know it? — 
Take courage, I have provided for every thing: if to- 
morrow they ſhould ſee me go out, it is eaſy to give it a 
proper turn.“ But, Sir, my lady's honour Stuff: 
your lady's honour is mightily concerned in it? And, 
after all, if they ſhould give her ſuch a man as myſelf, 
To much the better, that would bring her into faſhion.” 
— Oh, the wretch! cried the abbe. © Judge, my 
friend, reſumed the marchionels, * my indignation at 
this diſcourſe. I was on the point of burſting out upon 
them; but ſuch a burſt of paſſion would have ruined me : 
neither my people nor my huſband would have been able 
to perſuade themſelves that the chevalier came there on 
Lucy's account. I reſolved to diſſemble; I rang; Lu- 
cy appeared; I had never lecn her look fo handſome 
O 2 | before; 
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before; for jealouſy embelliſhes its object, when it can- 
not make if ugly. Was that one of your maſter's ſer- 
vants, ſaid I to ter, whom I juſt now heard talkin 


— 


| wich vou? Yes, Madam, replied ſhe with confuſion. 


Let him withdraw this inſtant, and do not come back 
till he-is gone.“ I ſaid no more; but whether Lucy ſaw 
through me, or fear determined her to ſend away the 
chevalicr, he retired that inſtant, and got out undiſco- 
vered. You may eaſily judge, my dear abbe, that my 
door was ever after ſhut a againſt him, and that Lucy the 
next day dreiled my head ill, did every thing wrong, 


was good for nothing, put me quite out of patienze, and 
was diicharged.” 


* You had reaſon, Madam, cried the abbe, © to ſay 


that your virtue has run tome riſks.— This is not all,” 


continued ſne, I ſhall now entertain you with another 
adventure. We paſſed the ſummer every year at our 
country -houſe at Corbeil, where we had a celebrated 
painter for cur neighbour, which infpired the marguis 
with the gallant notion of having my portrait and his 
own. You know that it was his foible to believe himſelf 
beloved by me. He would have us repreſented in the 
ſame piece, chained together by Hymen with wreaths of 
flowers. The painter took the hint; but being accuſ- 
toned to draw atter nature, he defin ed to have a model 
for the figure of Hymen. In the fame village was at 
that time a young abbe, who now and then came to ſee 
us. His fine eyes, his roſy mouth, his complexion 
Fe: arce yet ſhaded with the down of youth, his hair of a 

bricht flazen colour flowing in ſmall ringlets on a neck 
whiter than ivor; ve tac tender vivacity of his looks, the 
deiacy and regularity of his features, every thing 
about him ſeemed fo formed for the purpoſe, that the 
INAT quis PYcvailed on the abbe to content to lerve as a 
model to the painter.“ 

After this becinnipg, the Abbe de nk re- 
doubled his attention; but contained himſelf till the 
end, in ider to hear the concluſion of the ſtory. 

The exprettion to be given to the countenances,” con- 
tinued the marchioneſs, produced excellent ſcenes be- 


tween 
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tween the painter and the marquis. The more my huſ- 
band endeavoured to put on an air of ſenſibility, the 
more ſimple he looked. The painter copied faithfully, 
and the marquis was enraged at ſeeing himſelf painted to 
the life. For my part, I had ſomething of mockery in 
my countenance, which the painter imitated as well. 

The marquis ſwore, the artiſt retouched without ceaſing z 
but he ſtill found on the canvaſs the air of a fly baggage 
and a fool. At laſt a dullneſs ſeized me; the marquis 
took it for a ſoft languor: on his fide he gave himſelf a 
fooliſh laugh, which he called a tender ſmile, and the 
painter came off for drawing him as he ſaw him. We 
were to proceed next to the figure of Hymen. Come, 
Sir,” ſaid the painter to the abbe, now for the Graces 
and voluptuouſneſo Look tenderly on the lady; ſtill 

more tenderly. — Take her hand, added my huſband, 

and imagine that you are ſaying to her, © Fear not, 
my dear; theſe bands are made of flowers; ſtrong, but 
light.“ Animate youſelf, then, my dear abbe; your 
countenance has no expreſſion in it: you have the air of 
a Hymen benumbed.* The young man profited wonder- 


fully by the inſtructions of the painter and the Marquis. 


His timidity baniſhed by degrees, his mouth wore an 
amorous ſmile, his complexion was heightened with a 
hveher red, his eyes ſparkled with a gentler flame, and 
his hand preſſed mine with a tremour which myſelf could 
only preceive. I mult tell you all; the emotion of his 
foul paſſed into mine, and 1 viewed the god with much 
more tenderneſs than i had done my ſpouſe.” © There! 
the very thing,” ſaid the Marquis: © go on Abbe; ad- 
mirable !----Is not it?“ ſaid he to the painter. We 
ſhall make ſomething of this little model.----Come, wite, 
do not let us be caſt down: I knew very well that it 
would be a fine piece. There! you are now juſt as I 
wanted.----Courage Abbe.----Go on, Madam : I leave 
you both 1 in the right attitude; J do not change it till I re- 
turn.” As ſoon as the Marquis was gone, my little Ab- 
be became quite heavenly; my eyes devoured his, and 
yet I could not be ſatisfied. The fittings were long, and 
ſeemed to us to laſt only for a moment. What a pity,” 
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aid the painter, that I did not take my lady at ſuch n 

juncture as this! There is the expreſſion I wiſhed for! 
quite another countenance. Ah, Sir! what a pleaſure 
it is to copy you! You do not flag at all: your features 
become more and more animated. --No inattention, 
Madam; fix your eyes on his: my Hymen will be a ca- 
pital figure.” * When the head of the Hymen was 
finiſhed, © I want, Madam,“ faid he to me one day in 
my huſband's abſence, I want to retouch your portrait. 
Change places, abbe, and take that of the marquis.” 
— Why ſo, Sir,“ faid I, bluſhing. © Oh, Heavens, 
Madam! let me alone. I know beſt what will ſet you 
oft to advantage.“ I underſtood him, and the abbe 
bluſhed at it as well as myſelf. The artifice of the painter 
bad a wonderful effect. The languor gave place to the 
molt touching expreſſion of timid voluptuouſnels. The 
marquis, at his return, could not ceaſe admiring this 
chavge, which he could not comprehend. This is 
very ſtrange!” ſaid he; © it looks as if the picture had 
animated itfelt.----< It is the effect of my colours,” replied 
the painter, coldly, © to diſplay themſelves thus in pro- 
portion as they take place. You will ſee it quite a dif- 
terent thing in a ſhort time from what it is now!“ 
+ But my head, reſumed the marquis, © to me does not 
ſeem to improve fo.'----* That is eafily accounted for, 
replied the artiſt ; © the lineaments are ſtronger, and the 
colours leſs delicate. But do not be impatient : it will 
become, in time, one of the fineſt huſband s heads that 
ever was ſeen.” 

When the picture was finiſhed, the abbe and myſelf 
fell into a profound melancholy. Thoſe ſoft moments in 
which our ſouls ſpoke through our eyes, and ſhot them- 
ſelves into one another, were now no more. His timi- 
Gity and my modeity laid us under a cruel reſtraint. He 
no longer dared to viſit us fo often, and I no longer 
dared to invite him. 

© In ſhort, one day when he happened to be at our 
houſe, 1 found him alone, motionleſs, and penſive, be- 
fore the picture. You are well employed, Sir,” ſaid I 
to him. Yes, Madam,“ replied he briſkly, I am en- 
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joying the only pleaſure that will henceforth be permit. 
ted me: I am admiring yourſelf in your picture.“ 
© You are admiring me! That is very gallant l Ah! 
I would fay more if I durſt. Indeed? You are con- 
tent? Content, Madam! I am enchanted. Alas! 
why are you not ſtill ſuch as I ſee you in this picture! 
lt is pretty well, interrupted I, pretending not to 
underſtand him; © but yours appears to me to be better.“ | 
Better, Madam! mine is as cold as ice.“ You | 
joke about your coldneſs: nothing in the world can be 
more warm. Ah, Madam! had I but been at liberty 
to ſuffer that emotion to diſplay itſelf in my countenance 
which paſſed in my heart, you ſhould have ſeen quite 
another thing. But how could I expreſs what I felt in 
thoſe moments? The painter, if not the marquis, had 
his eyes continually upon me. I was obliged to aſſume 
a tranquil air. Would you lee,” added he, © how I 
ſhould have viewed you, if we had been without witne{- 
ſes? Give once more that hand which I preſſed not 
without trembling, and let us reſume the fame attitude.“ 
— Would you believe it, my friend? I had the curio- 
ſity, the complaiſance, and, if you pleaſe, the weakneſs, 
to let my hand drop into his. I muſt confeſs, I never 
ſaw any thing ſo tender, ſo paſſionate, fo touching, as 
the figure of my little abbe at this dangerous conference. 
Voluptuouſneſs ſmiled on his lips, deſire ſparkled in his 
eyes, and all the flowers of the ſpring ſeemed to blow 
on his beautiful cheeks. He preſſed my hand againſt his 
heart, and I felt it beat with a vivacity that communis | 
cated itfelf to mine. Yes, ſaid I, endeavouring to 
diſſemble my confuſion, * that would be more expreſſive, 
I confeſs, but it would no longer be the figure of Hy- 
men.“ No, Madam, no; it would be that of Love: 
Þut Hymen at your feet ought to be no other-than Love 
himſelf.” At theſe words he ſeemed to forget himſelf, 
and thought himſelf in reality the god whoſe image he 
repreſented. _ | 135 
By good luck T had ſtill ſtrength enough left to be in 
a paſſion: the poor creature, ſhocked and confounded, 
took my emotion for anger, and loſt, in aſking my par- 
| | don, 
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don, the moſt favourable moment to offend me with 


impunity.'----* Ah | Madam,” cried the Abbe de Cha- 


teauneuf, is it poſſible that I have been ſuch a fool P---- 
How now?” reſumed the marchioneſs. Alas! this 
little fool was I!“ -* You! wmpoſitble !----© It was I, I 
myſelf; nothing more certain. You recal my own ſto- 

to my remembrance. Cruel woman l. had I known 
but what I know now My old friend, you would 
have had too great an advantage; and this prudence 


which you now extol ſo highly would have made but too 


feeble reſiſtance. J am confounded,” cried the abbe, 
5 I ſhall never forgive myſelf as long as I live. Con- 
ſole yourſelf, for it is time,” replied the marchioneſs 
ſmiling ; -* but confeſs that there is a great deal of god 
luck in virtue itſelf, and that thoſe ladies who have the 
moſt, ought to judge leſs ſeverely of them who have 
not had enough.” 


THE TWO UNFORTUNATE LADIES. 


| N the convent of the viſitation of ol. bad for 


ſome ſhort time retired the Marchioneſs of Clarence. 
The calm and ſerenity which ſhe ſaw reign in this ſoli- 


tude, did but render more lively and bitter the grief that 


conſumed her. How happy,” ſaid ſne, are thoſe inno- 
cent doves, which have taken their flight towards hea- 
ven! Life is to them a cloudleſs day; they know neither 
the forrows nor pleaſures of the world.” | 

Amidſt theſe pious maidens whoſe happineſs ſhe en- 
vied, one only, named Lucilia, ſeemed to her to be 
penſive and pining. Lucilia ſtill in the bloom of her 
youth, had that ſtyle of beauty which is the image of a 
ſenſible heart; but ſorrow and tears had taken off its 
freſhneſs, like a roſe which the ſun has withered, but 
which leaves us ſtill capable of judging, in its languiſh- 
ing ſtate, of all the beauty it had in the morning. There 
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ſeems to be a dumb language between tender ſouls. The 
marchioneſs read in the eyes of this afflicted fair- one 
what nobody had diſcovered there before. So natural is 
it to the unhappy to complain, and love their partners 
in affliction! She took a liking to Lucilia. Friendſhip, 
which in the world is hardly a ſentiment, in the cloiſter 
is a paſſion. Their connection in a ſhort time became 
very intimate; but on both ſides a concealed forrow 
poiſoned its ſweetneſs. They were ſometimes a whole 
hour fighing together, without preſuming to aſk each 
other the ſecret of their griefs. The marchioneſs at laſt 
broke the filence. 5 | 

A mutual confeflion,” ſaid ſhe, © would ſpare us per- 
haps a great deal of uneaſineſs: we ſtifle our fighs on 
both ſides ; ought friendſhip to keep any thing a ſecret 
from the breaſt where a mutual friendſhip is found ? 
At theſe words a modeſt bluſh animated the features of 
Lucilia, and the veil of her eye-lids dropped over her 
fine eyes. Ah! why, replied the marchioneſs, why 
this bluſh? Is it the effect of ſhame? It is thus that 
the thought of happineſs ought to colour heauty. Speak, 
my Lucilia; pour out your heart into the boſom of a 
friend, more, without doubt, to be lamented than your- 
ſelf, but who would conſole herſelf for her own happi- 
| neſs, if ſhe could but ſoften yours. What is it you 
aſk of me, Madam? I ſhare all your ſorrows, but I 
have none of my own to confide to you. The altera- 
tion of my health is the only cauſe of that languor into 
which you ſee me plunged. I am decaying — 
and, thanks to Heaven, my end approaches.“ She ſpoke 
theſe laſt words with a ſmile, at which the marchioneſs 
was greatly affected. Is that, then,” faid ſhe. © your 
only conſolation ? yet, though impatient to die, you will 
not confeſs to me what it is that renders life odious to 
vou. How lons have you been here? — Five years, 
Madam.'—* Was you brought hither by compulſion 7— 
No, Madam; by reaſon, by Heaven, which was pleaſed 
to attract my heart entirely to itſelf.— That heart, then, 
was attached to the world? — Alas! yes, for its own 
puniſhment.'—* Finiſh.'— I have told you all.'—* Were 
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you in love, Lucilia, and had the fortitude to bury your- 


ſelf alive? Was it ſome perfidious wretch whom you 


have abandoned?“ The moſt virtuous, moſt tender, 
and moſt valuable of mankind. Aſk no more: you ſee 
the guilty tears that ſteal from my eyes; all the wounds 
of my heart open afreſh at the thought. No, my 
dear Lucilia, it is not a time for us now to keep any 
thing a ſecret. I would penetrate into the inmoſt receſ- 
ſes of your ſoul, in order to pour conſolation into it: 
believe me, the poiſor: of grief exhales not but by com- 
plaints ; ſhut up in filence, it only becomes the more 
violent.'—* Lou will have it, Madam? Weep then 
over the unfortunate Lucilia; weep over her lite, and 
ſhortly over her death. © 

© Scarce had “ appeared in the world, when this fatal 
beauty attraded the eyes of a fickle and imprudent youth, 
whoſe homage could not dazzle me. One man alcne, 
yet in the age of innocence and candour, taught me that 


I was ſenfible of love. The equality of our years, birth, 


\ 
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fortune; the connection alſo between our families; and, 
above al, a mutual inclination, had united us to each 
other. My lover lived only for me: we ſaw with pity 
this immenſe void of the world, where pleaſure is only 
a ſhadow, where love is but a gleam ; our hearts full of 
themſelves . . . . But I lofe myſelf. Ah, Madam, 
what do you now oblige me to call to mind! What, 
my dear, do you reproach yourſelf for having been juſt ? 
When Heaven has formed two virtuous and ſenfible 
hearts, does it make it criminal in them to ſeek each 
other, to attract, to captivate reciprocally? If fo, why 
has it made them 7”— It formed, no doubt, with plea- 
fare, that heart in which mine loſt itſelf ; where virtue 


took place of reaſon, and where I ſaw nothing that was 


a reproach to nature. Oh, Madam, who was ever loved 
like me! Would you believe that I was obliged to ſpare 
my lover's delicacy even the confeſſion of thoſe tender 
inquietudes which ſometimes afflict love? He would 
have deprived himfelf of life, if Lucilia had been jea- 
tous of it. When he perceived in my eyes any mark of 


| ſorrow, it was to him as if all nature had been eclipſed : 


he 
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de ſuppoſed himſelf always the cauſe, and reproached 
himſelf for all my faults. 

It is but eaſy to judge to what exceſs the moſt amiable 
of men muſt have been loved. Intereſt, which diſſolves 
all ties except thoſe of love, intereſt diſunited our fami- 
hes : a fatal law-ſuit, commenced againſt my mother, 
Jas to us the æra and ſource of our misfortunes. The 
mutual hatred of our friends raiſed itſelf as an eternal 
barrier between us: we were obliged to give over ſeeing 
each other. The letter which he wrote to me will never 
be effaced out of my memory. 


{L,* VERY thing is loſt to me, my dear Lucilia: they 


tear from me my only happineſs. I am juſt come 
from throwing myſelf at my father's feet, I have juſt 
come from conjuring him, bathing him at the ſame time 
with my tears, to give over this fatal law ſuit. He re- 
ceived me as a child. I proteſted to him that your for- 


tune was ſacred to me, that my own would become odi- 


ous. He has treated my diſintereſtedneſs as a folly. 
Mankind conceive not that there is ſomething above rich- 
es: and yet what ſhould I do with wealth if I loſe you? 
They ſay that one day I ſhall be glad they did not liſten 
to me. If I believe that age, or what they call reaſon, 
could fo far debaſe my foul, I ſhould ceaſe to live from 


this moment, terrified at what was to come. No, my 


dear Lucilia, no; all I have or aſk is yours. The laws 
would in vain give me a part of your inheritance ; my 
laws are in my heart, and my father there ſtands con- 
demned. A thouſand pardons for the uneaſineſſes he 
occaſions you! Pray God that I offer up no criminal 
wiſhes! I could cut off my own days to add to my fa- 
ther's; but if ever J am maſter of thoſe riches he is now 
accumulating, and with which he would overload me 
in ſpite of myſelf, ample reparation ſhall be made for all. 
But yet I am deprived of you. They will diſpoſe per- 
haps, of the heart you have given me. Ah! beware 
of ever conſenting to it: think that my life is at ſtake, 
think that our oaths are written in heaven. But can you 
withſtand the imperious will of a mother? I ſhudder at 
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the thought ; ſpeak comfort to me, in the name of the 
molt tender love. 


© You anſwered him without doubt. Ves, Madam 
bat in a very few words.“ 


* Upbraid you with nothing. I am unhappy, but i 


know how to be ſo: learn from me to ſuffer. 


„The . 1 was begun, and carried on 
with heat. One day, alas! one terrible day ! while my 
mother was reading with indignation a memorial publiſh- 
ed againſt her, ſomebody aſked to ſpeak with me. Who 
is it? ſaid the; let them come in. The ſervant, con- 
ſounded, heſitates for ſome time, ſtammers in his an- 
ſwers, and concludes by confeſling that he was charged 
with a billet to me. For my daughter! from whom? 
I was preſent; judge of my ſituation; judge of the in- 
dignation of my mother, when ſhe heard the name of 
the ſon of the perſon whom ſhe called her perſecutor. 
If ſhe had vouchſated to read the billet, which ſhe ſent 
back without opening, perhaps ſhe had been moved by 
it. She would have Teen, at leaſt, the extreme purity 
of our ſentiments : but whether the vexation into which 
this law-ſuir had plunged her, required only an oppor- 
tunity to vent itſelf, or that a ſecret correſpondence be- 
tween her daughter and her enemies was a real crime, 
there are-no reproaches with which I was not loaded. 


I fell down confounded at my mother's feet, and ſub- 


mitted to the humiliation of her upbraidings, as if I did 
deſerve them. It was determined on the ſpot that I ſhould 
go and conceal in a cloiſter what ſhe called my ſhame 
and her own. Being brought here the day after, orders 
were given not to ſuffer me to ſee any body : and I was 
here three whole months, as if my family and the world 
had been entirely annihilated to me. Ihe firſt and only 


viſit I received was my mother's: I preſaged from her 


embraces the ſentence ſhe was going to pronounce.” 1 
am ruined,” ſaid ſhe to me, as ſoon as we were alone : 
© iniquity has prevalled ; I have loſt my law-ſuit, and 

with 
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with it all means of eſtabliſhing you in the world. Scarce 
enough remains for my ſon to ſupport himſelf according 
to his birth. As to you, my daughter, God has called 
you here; here you muſt live and die: to-morrow you 
take the veil.“ At theſe words, which were ſtrength- 
ened by the cold and abſolute tone in which they were 
pronounced, my heart was ſtruck, and my tongue fro- 
zen; my knees gave way beneath me, and I fell ſenſe- 
leſs on the ground. My mother called for aſſiſtance, and 
laid hold of that opportunity to withdraw herſelf from 
my tears. When I was come to myſelf again, I found, 
myſelf ſurrounded with thoſe pious damſels, whoſe com- 
panion I was to be, and who invited me to partake with 
them the ſweet tranquillity of their condition. But that 
ſtate, ſo fortunate for an innocent and diſengaged ſoul, 
preſented to my eyes nothing but ſtruggles, perjuries, 
and remorſe. A dreadful Abyſs was going to be open- 
ed betwixt my lover and me; I found my better part 
torn from me; I ſaw no longer any thing around me 
but filence and vacuity ; and in this immenſe ſolitude, 
in this renunciation of all nature, I found myſelf 
in the preſence of heaven, with my heart full of the 
lovely object, which it was neceſlary I ſhould forget for 
it's ſake. Thoſe holy damſels told me, with the ſtrong- 
eſt conviction, all that they knew of the vanities of the 
world : but it was not to the world I was attached ; the 
moſt horrible deſart would have ſeemed a raviſhing abode * 
with the man whom 1 had left in that world which to 
me was nothing. | 
I defired to fee my mother again: ſhe pretended at 
firſt to have taken my ſwooning for a natural accident. 
No, Madam, it is the effect of the violent ſituation in- 
to which you have thrown me; for it is no longer time 
to feign. You have given me life, you may take it from 
me; but, Madam, have you conceived me only as a 
victim devoted to the torment of a lingering death ? and- 
to whom is it you ſacrifice me? Not to God. I feel that 
he rejects me: the Almighty demands only pure victims, 
voluntary ſacrifices ; he is jealous of the offerings made 
him, and the heart which preſents itſelf to him ought 
| thenceforward 
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thenceforward to be his alone. If violence drags me 
to the altar, perjury and ſacrilege attend me there. 
What ſay you, wretched girl ?— A terrible truth, 
which deſpair forces from me: yes, Madam, my heart 
has given itſelf away without your conſent ; innocent or 
culpable, it is no longer mine; God only can break the 
band by which it is tied. Go, unworthy daughter, 
go and ruin yourſelf: I will never acknowledge you 
more. Dear mother, by your own blood abandon me 
not; ſee my tears, my deſpair ; ſee hell open at my feet! 
— Is it in this light, then, that a fatal paſſion makes 
thee view the aſylum of honour, the tranquil port of 
inn6cence? What is there then but the world in thy 
eyes? Know, however, that the world has but one idol, 
intereſt. All our homages are for the ſuccesful : obli- 
vion, deſertion, and contempt, are the portion of the 


- unfortunate.” _ wy 
Ah, Madam! ſeparate from that corrupt multitude 


the man—— * Whom you love, is it not ſo? I know 
all that he can have ſaid to you: He is no accomplice 
in the iniquity of his father; he diſclaims it, he com- 


plains to you of it; he will repair the injury done you! 


Vain promiſes; the fine ſpeeches of a young man, 
which will be forgot to-morrow. But were he conſtant 
in his paſſion, and faithful in his promiſes, his father is 
young, he will grow old, for the wicked grow old ; and 
in the mean time love becomes extinct, ambition prompts, 
duty commands; rank, alliance, fortune, preſent them- 


ſelves to him, and the credulous, beguiled maid, be- 


comes the public talk. Such is the lot that awaited 
you: your mother has preſerved you from it. I now 
colt you ſome tears, but you will one day bleſs me for 


it: I leave you my daughter: prepare yourſelf for the 


facrifice which God requires of you. The more pain- 
ful this facrifice, the more worthy will it be of him.” 

© In a word, Madam, I was obliged to reſolve. I took 
this veil, this bandage ; I entered the path of penitence : 
and during the time of probation, in which we are yet 
free, I flattered myſelf with the hopes of ſubduing my- 
felt, and attributed my irreſolution and weakneſs ſolely 
> tt 3 ; to 
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to the fatal liberty of having it in my power to returm 
I thought the time long till I could bind myſelf by an 
irrevocable oath. I took the oath; I renounced the 
world; an eaſy matter. But, alas! I renounced. alſo 
my lover, and that was more than renouncing my lite. 
On pronouncing thoſe vows, my ſoul fluttered on m 
lips, as if ready to leave me. Scarce had I ftr we 
enough to drag me to the foot of the altar ; whence they 
were obliged to carry me away as dead. My mother 
came to me tranſported with a cruel joy.—Pardon me 


my God: I reſpect, I love her ſtill; I love her to my 
laſt gaſp.* Theſe words of Lucilia were interrupted by 


ſighs, and two rivulets of tears overflowed her face. 

The ſacrifice was now compleated, reſumed ſhe after 
a long filence : I was the Almighty's, I was no longer 
my own. All ſenſual ties were now to be broken: I was 
become dead to the earth: I preſumed to believe it. But 
what was my terror, on ſearching into the abyſs of 
my own foul ! I there ſtill found love, but a frantic and 
criminal love ; love; covered with ſhame and deſpair, 
love rebelling againſt Heaven, againſt nature, againſt 
myſelf; love conſumed by regret, torn with remorſe, 
and transformed into rage. What have I done? cried 
I to myſelf a thouſand times, what have I done ! This 
adored man, whom 1 muſt fee no more, preſents him- 
ſelf to my imagination in all his charms.* The happy 
knot which was to have made us one, all the moments 
of a delicious hfe, all the emotions of two hearts which 
death alone would have ſeparated, preſented themſelves 
to my diſtracted ſoul. Ah, Madam, how grievous was 


the image! There is nothing which I have not done in 


order to blot it from my memory. For thefe five years 
paſt have I by turns baniſhed it from my fight, and ſeen 
it recur without ceaſing. In vain do I fink myſelf in 
fleep, which only revives it in my mind; in vain do 1 
abſtradt myſelf in ſolitude, where it awaits me: I find 
it at the foot of the altar, I bear it into the boſom of 
God himſelf. Meantime that God, who is the father of 
mercies, has at length taken pity. on me. Time, rea- 


{on, penance, have weakened the firſt ſhocks of this 


criminal 
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criminal paſſion, but a painful languor has ſucceeded. 


1 feel myſelf dying every moment, and the thought 
that am drawing near to my grave is my ſole conſola- 
tion.“ 
SK Oh, my dear Lucilia “ cried the marchioneſs, after 
hearing her, which of us is moſt to be pitied | Love 
has been the cauſe both of your misfortunes and mine: 
but you loved the tendereſt, the moſt faithful, the moſt 
teful of men; and I the moſt perfidious, the moſt 
ungrateful, the moſt cruel. You devoted yourſelf to 
Heaven, I dehvered:myſelt up to a villain ; your retreat 
was a triumph, mine is a reproach : people lament you, 
love you, and reſpe& you ; but me they revile and tra- 
duce. 
© Of all lovers, the moſt paſſionate before marriage 
was the Marquis of Clarence. Young, amiable, ſeduc- 
ing to the higheſt degree, he promiſed a moſt happy diſ- 
poſition. He ſeemed to poſſeſs all the virtues, as he 
really did all the graces. The docile eaſe of his temper 
received in ſo lively a manner the impreſſion of virtuous 
ſentiments, that they ſeemed as if they could never have 
been effaced. It was too eaſy for him, alas! to inſpire 
me with the paſſion which he had himſelf, or at leait 
thought he had for me. All the conveniences, which 
make great matches, confpired with this mutual inclina- 
tion; and my parents, who had ſeen it riſing in my bo- 
ſom, conſented to crown it. Two years paſſed in the 
tendereſt union. O, Paris! O theatre of vices! - O 
dreadful rock of love, innocence, and virtue]! My huf- 
band, who till then had been but little converſant with 
thoſe of his own age, and that merely to amuſe himſelf, 
as he ſaid, with their irregularities and follies, imbibed 


inſenſibly the poiſon of their example. The noiſy pre- 


paration for their inſipid meetings, the myſterious con- 
fidence of their adventures, the proud recitals of their 
empty pleaſures, the commendations laviſhed on their 


worthleſs conqueſts, all excited his curioſity. The ſweet- · 


neſs of an innocent and peaceful union had no longer 

the ſame charms for him. I had myſelf no other talents 

than thoſe much a virtuous education beſtows; 1 pe 
ceive 


hs. " > ay | 
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500 that he required more in me. I am undone,” 

faid I to myſelf, my heart is no longer a ſufficient re- 
turn for his.“ Indeed his attentions from that time were 
nothing more than complaiſance; he no longer prefer- 
ed thoſe ſweet converſations, thoſe private interviews, 
fo delicious to me, to the ebb and flow of a tumultuous 
ſociety. He himſelf perſuaded me to abandon myſelf 
in diſſipation, only in order to authoriſe him to be aban- 
doned. I became more preſſing and reſtrained him. I 
took the reſolution of leaving him at liberty, that he 
might wiſh for me, and ſee me again with pleaſure, af- 
ter a compariſon which I thought muſt be to my advan- 
tage: but young corrupters ſeized that foul, unfortu- 


nately too flexible; and from the inſtant he had ſteeped 


his lips in the poiſoned cup, his intoxication was with- 


out remedy, and his wandering without return. I wani 


ed to recal him; but it was too late. You deſtroy 
yourſelf, my dear,” ſaid I to him; © and though it be 
dreadful to me to ſee a huſband torn from me who form- 
ed all my delight, yet it is more for your ſake than my 
own that I lament your error. You ſeek happineſs where 
it is moſt aſſuredly not to be found. Falſe delights, 
ſhameful pleaſures, will never ſatisfy your ſoul. The 
art of ſeducing and deceiving is the whole of that world- 
ly art that now charms you; your wife knows it not, 


and you know it no better than ſhe: that infamous ſchool 


is not formed for our hearts; yours ſuffers itſelf to be 


loſt in its intoxication ; but it will laſt only for a time; 


the illuſion will vaniſh like a dream; you will return to 
me, and find me ſtill the ſame; an indulgent and faith- 
ful love waits your return, and all will be forgotten. You 


will have neither reproach nor complaint to fear from me 


happy if I can conſole you, for all the chagrins which 
you may have occaſioned me! But you, who know the 
value of virtue, and have taſted of her charms; you, 
whom vice ſhall have plunged from one abvis into ano- 
ther; you, whom it ſhall diſmiſs perhaps with contempt, 
to conceal at home with your wife the languiſhing days 


of a premature old age, your heart withered with ſadneſs, 


— * 


© Four ſoul a prey to cruel remorſe, how will you recon- 
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cile vourfar to yourſelf? how will you be able fill to 
reliſh the pure pleaſure of being beloved by me? Alas! 
my loye itſelf will be your puniſhment. The more lively 


alſo and tender that love will be, the more humiliating | 
will it be for you. It is this, my dear marquis, it is this 


that grieves and overpowers me. Ceaſe to love me, if 
you pleaſe; I can forgive you, fince I have ceaſed to be 


agreeable : but never render yourſelf unworthy of my 


tenderneſs, and contrive at leaſt not to be obliged to 


bluſh before me.“ Would you believe it, my dear 


Lucilia? a piece of raillery was all his anſwer. He told 
me that I talked like an angel, and that what I had ſaid 
deſerved to be committed to writing. But ſeeing my eyes 
brimful of tears, * Nay, do not play the child!“ faid he 
to me: I love you, you know it; ſuffer me to amule 
myſelf, and be aſſured that nothing attaches me. 

's However, ſome officious friends failed not to inform 
me of every thing that could grieve and confound me. 
Alas! my huſband himſelf in a ſhort time deſiſted from 
keeping himfelf under "0p reſtraint, and even from 
flattering me. 

I ſhall not tell you, my dear L uc the many marks 
of humiliation and difguit that I endured. Your griets, 
in compariſon of mine, would even appear light to you. 
Imagine, if poſſible, the fituation of a virtuous and 
feeling ſoul, lively and delicate to exceſs, receiving every 
day new outrages from the only object of its affection ; 3 
{till living for him alone, when he lives no longer for 
her, when he is not aſhamed to live for objects devoted 
to contempt. I ſpare your delicacy the moſt horrible 


part of this picture. Rejected, abandoned, ſacrificed 


by my huſband, I devoured my grief 1 in Race: and if 


l afforded ſome profligate companies a topic of ridicule, 


a more juſt and compaſſionate public conſoled me with 
its pity; and 1 enjoyed the fole good which his vice 


could not take from me, a ſpotleſs character. I have 
ſince loſt that, my dear Lucilia. The wickedneſs of the 


women, whom my example humbled, could not bear to 
ſee me irreproachable. They interpreted, according to 
their wiſhes, my ſolitude and apparent tranquility : they 


aſcribed 
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aſcribed to me as a lover, the firſt man who had the im- 
pudence to conceive that he was well received by me. 
My huſband, to whom my preſence was a continual re- 
proach, and who found himſelf not yet ſufficiently at 
liberty, in order to rid himſelf of my importunate grief, 
took the firſt pretext that. was preſented to him, and 
baniſhed me to one of his country-ſeats. Unknown to 
the world, far from the ſight of my misfortunes, I at 
laſt enjoyed i in ſolitude the liberty of indulging my grief; 
but the cruel man cauſed it to be notified to me, that I 
might chuſe a convent; that his ſeat of Florival was 
ſold, and that I muſt reibe from thence.'—* Florival !? 
interrupted Luciha, in a violent emotion. That was 
the place of my exile,” reſumed the marchioneſs. Ah, 
Madam! what name have you pronounced !'— The 
name of my huſband before he acquired the marquiſite 
of Clarence.'— What do I hear! Oh, Heaven! oh, 
juit Heaven! is it poſſible?” cried Lucilia, thrown 
herſelf upon the bolom of her friend. What is the 
matter! what troubles you i what fudden revolution! 
Lucilia, recover your ſenſes.— How, Madam! is Flo- 
rival then the perfidious wretch, the villain, who be- 
travs and diſhonours you! Do you know him ?— It 
is the man, Madam, whom I adored; whom I have 
mourned for theſe five years paſt; the man who would 
have had my laſt fighs !—* What fay you ?—It is he, 
Madam ! Alas, what had been my lot! At theſe words, 
Lucilia bowing her face to the ground, © Oh, my God! 
ſaid ſhe; * oh, my God! it was thou who ſtretchedit 
out thine hand towards me. The marchioneſs was con- 
founded, and unable ta recover from her aſtoniſhment. - 
Doubt it not,” faid ſhe to Lucilia ; © the deſigns of 
Heaven are viſibly manifeſted upon us: it brings us to- 
gether, inſpires us with a mutual confidence, and opens 
our hearts to each other, as two ſources of light and con- 
ſolation. Well, my worthy and tender friend, let us 

endeavour to forget at once both our misfortunes, and 
the perſon who occaſioned them.” 

From this time the tenderneſs and intimacy of their 
friendſhip increaſed to the higheſt degree: their ſolitude 


Q 2 | had 


| 
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had pleaſures, known only to the unfortunate. But, in 
a little time, this calm was interrupted by the news of 


the danger which threatened the marquis. His diffipati- 
ons coſt him his life. At the point of death he aſked 


for his virtuous wife. She tears herſelf from the arms 
of her forlorn companion; haſtens to him; arrives; 


and finds him expiring. Oh you, whom 1 have ſo 
greatly and ſo cruelly injured,” ſaid he to her on recol- 
lecting her, * ſee the fruit of my irregularities; ſee the 
dreadful ſtroke which the hand of God has inflicted upon 
me. If I am yet worthy of your pity, raiſe up to Hea- 
ven your innocent voice, and lay my remorſe before it.“ 

The diſtratted wife would have thrown herſelf on his 


| boſom. Stand off,” ſaid he; "0 ſhudder at myſelf ; 


my breath 1s the blaſt of death: adding, after a long 
ſilence, Do you know me again in this ſtate to which 
my crimes have reduced me? Is this that pure ſoul that 
uſed to mix itſelf with thine? Is this that half of thy- 
ſelf? Is this that nuptial bed that received me when 
worthy of thee? Perfidious friends ; deteſtable en- 
chantreſſes; come, ſee, and ſhudder! Oh, my ſoul! 


who will deliver thee from this hideous priſon ? P— Sir,” 
ſaid he to his phyſician, © have I yet long to live? My 


pains are intolerable. Leave me not, my generous 
friend ; I ſhould fall but for thee, into the moſt dreadful 
deſpair « + . . Cruel death, complete, complete the 
expiation of my life. There are no evils which I do 
not deſerve: I have betrayed, diſhonoured, balely per- 


| Tecuted innocence and virtue itſelf.” 


The marchioneſs, in the agonies of grief, rhade every 
moment new efforts to throw herſelf on the bed, from 


which they endeavoured to remove her. At laſt the un- 


happy man expired; his eyes fixed upon her, and his 
voice died away in aſking her pardon. | 
The only conſolation the marchioneſs was capable of 
aroſe from that religious confidence with which ſo good 
a death inſpired her. He was,” ſaid ſhe, © more weak 
than wicked, and more frail than culpable. The world 
led him aſtray by its pleaſures ; God brought him back 
again * alllictions: he has 2 and pardons him. 
— Ves, 
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Mes, my huſband, my dear e cried ſhe, © now 
difencumbered of the ties of blood and the world, thou 
waiteſt me in the boſom of thy God.“ 

Her ſoul filled with thoſe holy ideas, ſhe went to join 
her friend, whom ſhe found at the foot of the altar. Lu- 


cilia's heart was rent within her at the relation of this 


cruel and virtuous death. They wept together for the 
laſt time; and, ſometime after, the marchioneſs conſe- 
crated 0 God, with the ſame vows as Lucilia, that 


heart, thoſe charms, thoſe: Virtues, of which the world 
was man,. 


* 
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widow, Cecilia could not help thinking of a freſh 
engagement. Two rivals diſputed her- choice. One 
modeſt and plain, loved only her; the other, artful and 
vain, was above all things fond of himſelf. The firſt 
had the confidence of Cecilia; the ſecond had her love. 
Cecilia was unjuſt, you will ſay : not at all. Plain folks 
neglect themſelves; they think, that in order to pleaſe, 
it is ſufficient to love with ſincerity, and to convince 


others of their love. But there are few diſpoſitions 


which do not require a little ornament. A man without 
art in the midſt of the world, is like a lady at the 
opera without rouge. 

Eraſtus, with his uſual frankneſs, had ſaid to Cecilia, 
© I love you” and from that time loved her as if he had 
breathed nothing elſe: his love was his life. Floricourt 
had rendered himfelf agreeable by thoſe little gallantries 
which have the air of pretending to nothing. Among 
the attentions which he paid to Cecilia, he choſe, not 
the moſt paſſionate, but the moſt feducing. Nothing 
affected, nothing grave: he appeared ſo much the more 

amiable, as he ſeemed not to intend it. She pitied Eraſ- 
| | tus; 


I that time of life, when it is ſo agreeable to 8 


| 
| 
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tus; did not know an honeſter man: it was pity. that it 


was. impoſſible to love him. She dreaded Floricourt : 
he was a dangerous creature, and would perhaps be the 
ruin of a woman; but how was it poſlible to defend 
ones ſelf? However, ſhe would not deceive Eraſtus. 
She muſt confeſs the whole to him. 8 55 
eſteem you, Eraſtus, ſaid Cecilia to him, and I 
am ſenſible you merit more. But the heart has its capri- 
ces; my own diſſents from my reaſon. I underſtand 
you, Madam,” replied Eraſtus, containing himſelf, but 
with tears in his eyes; your reaſon pleads for me, but 
your heart for another. I confeſs it, and not without 
regret: I ſhould be to blame, if I were free; but there 
is no anſwering for inclination.—“ Very well, Madam: 
Iwill love then alone; I ſhall derive the more glory 
from it.'—* But there, now, is the very thing I would 
not have. Nor l neither; but that is to no purpoſe.” 
— And what is to become of you ?— Whatever Love 
And nature pleaſe.— You diftreſs me, Eraſtus, by thus 
abandoning yourſelf. '— I muſt abandon myſelf when 1 
cannot help it. How unhappy am I in having ever 
known you! Indeed, you had need complain: it is a 
terrible misfortune to be beloved!“ Yes, it is a misfor- 
tune to have cauſe to reproach ones ſelf on account of a 
man we eſteem.'—* You, Madam! you have nothing to 
reproach yourſelf... An honeſt man may complain of a 
coquette who trifles with him; or rather, ſhe is unwor- 
thy of his complaints and regret ; but what wrongs have 
vou committed? Have you employed any ſeducing arts 
to attract me; any complaiſance to retain me? Did I 
conſult you about loving you? Who obliges you to 
think me amiable? Follow your own inclination, and 
I will follow mine. Be not afraid that I ſhall plague 


you. No, but you will plague yourſelf; for, in ſhort, 


you will ſee me. What! would you be cruel enough 
to forbid . me your ſight :! Far from it, I aſſure you; 
but I wiſh to ſee you ealy, and as my beſt friend. 
Friend, let it be; the name ſignifies nothing. But 
the name is not cnough ; I would bring you back in rea- 
-lity to that ſentiment, ſo pure, ſo tender, and fo ſolid, 
IO | to 
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to that friendſhip which I feel for you. Well, Madam, 


you may love me as you pleaſe; pray now permit me to 


love you as I can, and as much as I can. I only deſire 


the liberty of bein ng unhappy after my own manner.“ 
The obſtinacy of Eraſtus grieved Cecilia; but, after 
all, ſhe had done her duty: fo much the worſe for him, 


if he loved her till. She gave herſelf. up, therefore, 


without concern or reproach to her inclination for Flo- 


ricourt. The moſt refined gallantry was put in practice 


to captivate her. Floricourt ſucceeded without difficulty. 
He knew how to pleaſe, thought he loved, and was hap- 
Py, if he had choſen to be ſo. But ſelf-love i is the bane 


of love. It was but a trifle in Floricourt's eyes to be 


loved more than every thing elſe; he wanted to be loved 
ſolely, without reſerve or participation. It 18 true that 
he ſet the example: he had detached himſelf for Cecilia 
from a prude whom he had ruined, and a coquette who 
ruined him ; he had broke off with five or ſix of the 


vaineſt and fooliſheſt young fellows in the world. He 


ſupped no where but at Cecilia's, where it was delicious 
ſupping; and he had the goodneſs to think of her amidſt 
a circle of women, not one of whom equalled her either 
in grace or beauty. Such uncommon proceedings, not 
to ſpeak of merit ſtill more uncommon, had not they a 
right to exact from Cecilia the moſt abfolute devotion ? 

In the mean time, as he was not ſufficiently in love to 
be at all deficient in addreſs, he took care not to ſuffer his 
pretenſions to appear at firſt. Never had man, before 
conqueſt, been more complaiſant, more docile, leſs aſ- 
ſuming, than Floricourt ; but from the moment he ſaw 
himſelf maſter of her heart, he became its tyrant. Dif- 
ficult, imperious, jealous, he wanted to poſſeſs alone 
all the faculties of Cecilia s foul. He could not ſo much 
as permit her one idea except his own, much leſs a 
thought which came not from him. A decifive taſte, a 
ſtrict connection, was ſure to diſpleaſe him; but his 
meaning was to be gueſſed at. He would force her to 
aſk him a hundred times over what he was thinking of, 
or what had put him out of humour; and it was never 
but as A favour. that he confelled. at laſt that ſuch a II 
| 22 . ha 
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had diſpleaſed him, or fuch a perſon made him dull. In 
ſhort, as ſoon as he ſaw that his will was a law, he de- 
clared it without ceremony; and it was ſubmitted to 
without oppoſition. It was but a ſmall matter to require 
of Cecilia the ſacrifice of thoſe pleaſures which naturally 
preſented themſelves ; he gave birth to them the oftener, 
on purpoſe to ſee them ſacrificed to him. He ſpoke 
with tranſport of a play or an entertainment ; he invited 
Cecilia to it; and they ſettled the party with ladies of 
his own naming : the hour came, they were dreſſed, the 
horſes put to; he changed his deſign, and Cecilia was 
. obliged to pretend a head-ach. He preſented to her a 
the-triend, whom he introduced as an adorable woman 
ſhe was found ſuch; an intimacy was contracted. A 
week after, he confeſſed he had been deceived ; ſhe was 
affected, infipid, or giddy! and Cecilia was obliged to 
break off with her. Cecilia was in a ſhort time reduced 
to ſlight acquaintances, whom, however, he complained 
of her ſeeing too often. She perceives not that her 
complaiſance was changed into ſlavery. We think we 
purſue our own will when we purſue the will of thoſe 
we love. Floricourt ſeemed to her only to foreſtal her 


own deſires. She ſacrificed every thing to him, without 
ſo much as ſuſpecting that ſhe made him any facrifices ; 


yet Horicourt's ſelf-love was not ſatisfied. 
The company of the town, perfectly frivolous and 
tranſitory as it was, yet appeared to him too intereſting. 
He extolled ſolitude ; he repeated a hundred times, that 
there was no true love but in the country, far from diſ- 
ſipation and noiſe, and that he ſhould never be happy 
but in a retreat inacceſſible to impertinents and rivals. 
Cecilia had a country-houſe to his wiſh. She had longed 
to paſs the fineſt part of the year there with him, but 
ould the do it with decency? He gave her to under- 


ſtand, that it was ſufficient to take off all the air of a 


-private party, by carrying ſuch a friend along with them 
"as Eraftus, and a woman of the character of Artenice. 
After all, if people ſhould talk, their marriage, which 
was ſoon to be concluded, would filence them. They 
Tet out, Eraſtus was of the party, and this again was a 
5 | N refinement 
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refinement of Floricourt's ſelf. love. He knew that Eraſ- 
tus was his rival, his unſuceſsful rival: it was the moſt 
flattering teſtimony that he could have of his triumph; 
therefore he had contrived excellently to bring it about. 
His attentions to him had an air of compaſſion and ſu- 
periority, at which Eraſtus was ſometimes quite out of 
patience; but the tender and delicate friendſhip of Ce- 
cilia made him amends for theſe humiliations, and the 
fear of diſpleaſing her made him diſguife them. How 
ever, ſure as he was that they were going into the coun- 
try only in order to enjoy their love there at me ; 
how could he reſolve with himſelf to follow them? Th 
reflection Cecilia made as well as- he; the would eue 
hindered him, but, the party was ſettled paſt revocation. 
Beſides, Arienice was young and handſome. Solitude, 
opportunity, liberty, example, -jealouſy, and pique, 
might engage Eraſtus to turn towards her thoſe vows 
which. Cecilia could not liſten to. Cecilia was modeſt 
enough to think it poſhþle for a perſon to be unfaithful to 
her, and juſt enough to wiſh it; but it was betraying a very 
ſight knowledge of the heart and character; of Eraſtus. 
Artenice was one of thoſe women with whom love is 
only an arrangement of ſociety, who are offended at a lon 
attachment, who grow tired of a conſtant» paſſion, js 
who depend ſufficiently on the honelty of the men to 
deliver themſelves up to them without reſerve, and to 
quit them without heſitation. , They told her, We are 
going to pals {ome time in the country; Eraſtus is to be 
there, will you make one?“ She renliad with a ſmile, 
< With all my heart; a pleafant ſchemer!? and the party 
was immediately ſettled, This Was an additional tor- 
ment to Eraſtus. Artenice had heard Cecilia praiſe her 
friend.; as the moſt prodextt man in the world, the ho- 
neſteſt: and moſt referyed. - This is charming, ſaid 
Artenice within herſelf; < that is a kind of man to be 
taken and diſmiſſed without precaution or noiſe. Hap- 
py or. unhappy, that is not to the pur pagers one is never 
at one' 8 eaſe but with people of this fort. An Eraſtus is 
Ararity! We may readily conclude, after theſe retlecti- 
ons, that Eraſtus did not want for encouragement. 
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Floricourt behaved towards Cecilia with an affiduity 
perfectly diſtreſſing to an unſuccesful rival. Cecilia in 
vain endeavoured to conſtrain herſelf; her looks, her 
voice, her very ſilence, betrayed her. Eraſtus was up- 


on the rack; but he concealed his pain. Artenice, like 


a dextrous woman, kept conveniently at a diſtance, and 
engaged Eraſtus to follow her. How happy are they,” 
ſaid the one day to him as they were walking together: 


_ © wholly taken up with each other, they feel a mutual 


ſatisfaction, and live only for themſelves ! It is a great 
happineſs merely to love. What ſay you to it? Yes, 
Madam, replied Eraſtus looking down, it is a great 
happineſs when two——' Oh, there are always two; 
for I do not ſee that one is alone in the world. I mean 
Madam, two hearts equally ſenſible, and made to love 
one another equally.—“ Equally ! that is very unreaſon- 
able. For my part, I think that we ought to be leſs 
difficult, and to content ourſelves with coming up with- 
in a ſmall matter of it. Suppoſe, I have more ſenſibility 


in my temper than he who attaches himſelf to me, muſt 


I puniſh him for it? Every one gives what he has, and 


we have no room to reproach him who contributes to- 


wards fociety that portion of ſenſibility which nature 


has given him. I wonder that the coldeſt hearts are al- 


ways the moſt delicate. You, for example; you, now, 
are a men that would expect one to love you to diſtrac- 
tion. I, Madam! expect nothing.'— You miſtake 
me; that is not what I mean. You have enough in 
you to ſeduce a woman, to be ſure. I ſhould not even 
be ſurprized at her conceiving an inclination for you,” 
—— That may be, Madam: in point of folly, I doubt 
nothing; but if a woman were ſo fooliſh as to fall in love 
with me, I think ſhe would be much to be pitied.'— Is 
this a caution, Sir, which you are ſo good as to give 


me?”—* You, Madam! I flatter myſelf that you think 


me neither fooliſh nor weak enough to give you any ſuch 
caution.— Very well, you ſpeak in general then, and 


except me out of politeneſs ?'—* The exception itſelf is 


unneceſſary, Madam; for you have nothing to do in 


the caſe.'— Pardon me, Sir: it is I who tell you, that 
= 1 you 
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you have qualities enough to pleaſe, and that one might 
very eaſily love you to diſtraction; and it is to me that 
you reply, that one ſhould be very much to be pitied if 
one loved you. Nothing, in my opinion, can be more 


perſonal. Hey! what, you are embarraſſed ?“ I con- 


feſs that your raillery embarraſles me; I know not how 
to reply to it; but it is not generous to attack me with 
weapons which I am not armed with. But if I were 
in earneſt, Eraſtus; if nothing in the world were truer ?? 
----- Your ſervant, Madam: the fituation I am now re- 
duced to will not permit me to amuſe you any longer.“ 
Ah!] upon my word he is in downright earneſt,” ſaid 
ſhe following him with her eyes. © The tone of levity, 
the laughing air which I aſſumed, piqued him: he is a 
man for ſentiment; I muſt talk to him in his own lan- 
guage. To-morrow, in this grove, one turn more, and 
my victory is decided.” | 

Eraſtus's walk with Artenice had appeared very long 
to Cecilia. Eraſtus returned from it quite penſive, and 
Artenice in triumph. Well, ſaid Cecilia to her friend 
in a very low voice, what do you think of Eraſtus?' 

„Why hke him pretty well; he has not quite tired 
me, and that is a great deal; he has ſome excellent qua- 
lities, and one might make an agreeable man of him. 


I find him only a little romantic in his manner. He ex- 


pects ſentiment; a fault of habit, a mere country preju- 
dice, of which it is eaſy to break him.'— He expects 


ſentiment .” ſaid Cecilia within herſelf; © they are com- 


ing to terms already! This is going very far at one 
interview. I think Eraſtus acts his part with a good 
grace. Well! but if he is happy, am I to take it ill? 
Vet, it was wrong in him to want to perſuade me that 
he was ſo greatly to be pitied. He might have ſpared 
my delicacy the heavy reproaches, which he knew: very 
well I heaped upon myſelf. It is the frenzy of lovers 
always to exaggerate their pains. In ſhort, he is con- 
foled, and I am ſufficiently comforted. 

Cecilia, in this idea, put leſs reſtraint on herſelf with 
regard to Floricourt. Eraſtus, whom nothing eſcaped, 
became more melancholy than uſual. Cecilia and Ar- 
| * . tenice 
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tenice attributed his melancholy to the ſame -anſe. A 
growing pation always produces that effect. The day 
2iter. Artenice did not fail to contrive a tete-a-tete for 


Cecilia and Floricourt, by taking _ Eraitus —_— i 


with her. 

* You are angry, ſaid the, and [ want to bu recon- 
ciled to you. | ſee, Eraſtus, that you are not one of 
thoſe men with whom love is to be treated with raillery: 
you look upon an engagement as' one of the moſt ſerious 
things in the world; I like you the better for it,'— I! 
Not at all, Madam ; I am too well perſuaded that a ſeri- 
ous paſſion i is the higheſt extravagance, and that love is 


no longer a pleaſure than while it is a jeſt. Be con- 


ſiſtent then. Yeſterday evening you required an equal 
ſenſibility, a mutual inclination.'— I required an impoſ- 
ſibility; or, at leaſt, the moſt uncommon thing in the 
world; and I maintain, that without this union, which 
is fo difficult that it muſt be given up, the wifeſt and 
ſureſt way is to make a jeſt of love, without annexing 
any chimerical value or importance to it. Upon m 

word, my dear Eraſtus, you talk like an angel. Why, 
indeed, ſhould we torment ourſelves to no purpoſe, by en- 


deavouring to love more than we are able? We agree, 


ſettle matters, grow weary of each other, and part. On 
caſting up the account, we have had pleaſure ; the time, 


therefore, was wel] employ ed; and would to Heaven we 


could be amuſed ſo all our lives! — This, now,” ſaid 
Eraitus within himſelf, is a very convenient way 
of thinking Y— I well know,” continued ſhe, © what 
they call a ſerious paſhon ; nothing is more gloomy, 
nothing mere dull. Uneafinels, jealouſy, are continu- 


ally tormenting the two unhappy creatures. They pre- 
tend to be ſatisfied with each other, and weary themſelves 
to death.'—* Ah, Madam! what is it you ſay? They 


want nothing, if. they love truly, Such an union is the 


charm of life, the delight of the ſoul, the fullneſs of 


happineſs ! Ka Really, &ir, you are mad with your eter- 
nal inconſiſtencies. What would you have, pray?“ 
What is not to be found, Madam; and what, ae, 
Will never be ſeen. A fine expectation, truly! And 


In 
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in the mean while your heart will continue diſengaged ?? 
---- Alas, would to Heaven it could ?----* It is not fo, 
then, Eraſtus ?*----+ No, certainly, Madam; and you 
would pity its condition, could you but conceive it.“ 
At theſe words he left her, lifting his eyes towards hea- 


ven, and heaving a profound ſigh. This, then,” ſaid 


Artenice, is what they call a reſerved man! He is ſo 
much ſo, that it makes him a downright beaſt. By good 
luck, I have not explained myſelf. Poflibly I ought to 


have ſpoken out: baſhful people muſt be aſſiſted. But 


he walks off with an exclamation, without giving one 
time to aſk him what poſſeſſes or afflicts him. He ſhall fee: 
he muſt declare; for, in ſhort, I am come to a compro- 
miſe, and my honour is concerned.” 

Floricourt, during ſupper, we to entertain him- 


ſelf at the expence of Eraſtus. © So,” ſaid he to Arte- 


nice, where have you been? Nothing ſhould be con- 
cealed from friends, and we ſet you the example. 


Right, ſaid Artenice with indignation, *1t we knew 


how to profit by the examples that are ſet us; or did we 
even know what we would be at. If one talks of a ſe- 
rious paſſion, the gentleman treats it as a jeſt; if one 
agrees to its being a jeſt, he goes back again to the ſeri- 
ous.”----* It is eafy for you, Madam, ſaid Eraſtus, to 
turn me into ridicule; I ſubmit to it, as much as you 
pleaſe.”----< Nay, Sir! I have no ſuch deſign ; but we 
are among friends, let us explain. We have not time to 
obſerve and gueſs at each other. I pleaſe you; that you 
have given me to underſtand : I will not diſſemble that 
you are agreeable enough to me. We are not come here 
to be idle ſpectators ; "honour itſelf requires that we 
ſhould be employed: let us make an end, and under- 
ſtand one another. How is it that you would love me? 
How would you have me love you? I, Madam!“ 
cried Eraſtus, I do not want you to love me.”----< What, 
Sir! have you deceived me then ?----* Not at all, Madam; 
J call Heaven to witneſs that I have not ſaid one word 
to you in the leaſt like love. Nay, then, ſaid ſhe to 
him, getting up from table, this is a piece of effrontery 
beyond any thing I ever ſaw. Floricourt would have 
detained 
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detained her. No, Sir, I am not able to endure the 
ſight of a man who has the aſſurance to deny the dull 
and inſipid declarations with which he has affronted me, 


and which I had the goodneſs to put up with, prepoſ- 


ſeſſed by the commendations that had been given me, I 
know not why, of this wretched creature. 

© Artenice is gone off in a rage, ſaid Cecilia to Eraſ- 
tus, on ſeeing him again the next day: © what has paſt. 
ed between you?! Some idle talk, Madam, the reſult 
of which on my ſide was, that nothing is more to 
be dreaded than a ſerious paſſion, and nothing is more 
deſpicable than a frivolous one. Artenice has ſeen me 
figh ; ſhe thought I fighed for her; and I undeceived 
her, that is all. You undeceived her! that is hand- 
ſome enqugh ; but you ſhould have done it with a little 
more art! How, Madam, could ſhe dare to tell you 
that we were on the brink of love, and would have had 
me contain myſelf? What would you have thought of 
my aſſent, or even of the filence 7” — That you were 
very much in the right. Artenice is young and hand- 
ſome, and your attachment would have been merely an 
amuſement.— I am not in a humour to amuſe myſelf, 
Madam, and I beg of you to ſpare the advice, by which 
I ſhall never profit. But you are now alone with us, 
and you yourſelf muſt perceive that you will act but a 
very ſtrange part here.'— I ſhall act, Madam, the part 
of a friend : nothing is in my opinion, more honoura- 
ble. But Eraſtus, how will you be able to ſupport it?” 
— Leave that to me, Madam, and do not make your- 
Jelf at all uneaſy on my account. I cannot help being 
uneaſy ; for, in ſhort, I know your ſituation, and indeed 
it is dreadful.'—* May be ſo; but it is neither in your pow- 
er nor mine to render it better : let me alone, and let us 
talk no more of it. Talk no more of it! Soon ſaid; 
but you are unhappy, and lam the cauſe.'— Oh! no, 
Madam, no: I have told you fo an hundred times; 
you have nothing to reproach yourſelf with. In God's 
name be eaſy.— I ſhould be eaſy, if you could but be 
o. Nay, now you are cruel. Though you could in- 


ſiſt upon knowing what paſſes in my ſoul, yet I ſhould 


not. 
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not have one pang the leſs, but you would have a piece 
of chagrin the more for it: pr'ythee now forget that 1 
love you.“ Hey! how? forget it? I ſee it every mo- 
ment.“ You would have me leave you then ?---< Why, 
our ſituation would require it. Very well: drive me 
away then, that will be the beſt.*----< I drive you away, 
my friend! It is for you that I am in pain. O, then, 
for my part I have declared to you, that I cannot hve 


without you.“ Lou think ſo; but abſence ” © Abd. 


ſence! a fine remedy for love like mine! Doubt not 


its efficacy, my dear Eraſtus : there are women more 


amiable and leſs unjuſt than I. J am glad of it; but 
that is all one to me. You think ſo at preſent. “ I 
am now what I ſhall be all my life long: I know myſelf; 
I know the women. Do not be afraid that any of them 
can make me either happy or unhappy.”----< I believe that 
a would not attach yourſelf at firſt ; but you will dif- 
ipate in the world. And with what? Nothing in it 
amuſes me. Here, at leaſt, I have no time to grow dull: 
J ſee you, or am going to ſee you; you talk to me 
kindly ; I am ſure that you do not forget me; and if I 
were at a diſtance from you, I have an imagination that 
would be my torment.'----+ And could it paint any thing 
more cruel than what you ſee ?“ I fee nothing, Ma- 
dam; I deſire to ſee nothing: ſpare me the uneaſineſs 
of being your confidant.”----< Indeed I admire your mo- 
deration.'----< Yes, I have great merit, indeed, in being 
moderate! Would you have me beat you:? No; but 
people uſually complain on ſuch occaſions.”---- And of 
what?“. I do not know; but I cannot reconcile ſo 
much love with ſo much reafon.'----* Be aſfured, Madam, 
every one loves after his own faſhion : mine is not to 
rave. If ill language would pleaſe you, I could beſtow 
as much as another; but I doubt whether that would 
ſucceed.”'----< I lofe nothing by that, Eraſtus ; and at the 
bottom of your heart———" No, I vow that my heart 
_ reſpects you as much as my mouth. I never ſurpriſed 


myſelf one moment poſſeſſed with the leaſt anger againſt 


you. Yet you torment yourſelf, I fee plainly. Me- 
tancholy gains upon you.“ I am not very gay. 
, | „ 
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© You hardly eat. I live, at leaſt. I am ſure you 


do not ſleep at all.“ Pardon me, I fleep a little, and 
that is the happieſt part of my time ; for I ſee you in my. 
ſlumbers ſuch almoſt as I with you to be. Eraſtus !“ 
Cecilia! You offend me. Nay, Madam! it is 


too much to want to rob me of my dreams. ' You are, 


in reality, ſuch as you think proper; ſuffer me then, at 
leaſt in idea, to have you ſuch as pleaſes me. Do not 


be angry, but let us talk reaſon. Theſe very dreams, 


which 1 ought not to know of, nouriſh your paſſion. 
So much the better, Madam, ſo much the better: I 
ſhould be very forry to be cured of it. And why do 
you perſiſt to love me without hope? Without hope | 
I am not reduced to that yet: if your ſentiments were 
juſt, they would be durable. But Do not flat- 
ter yourſel f, Eraſtus; J am in love, and for my whole 
life. do not flatter myſelf Cecilia; it is you that 
ſlander yourſelf. Your paſſion is a fever, which will 
have its period. It is not generous to ſpeak ill of ones 
rival: I am ſilent; but I refer it to the goodneſs of your 
diſpoſition, to the delicacy of your heart. 'They are 
both blind.'— That is owning they are not ſo. One muſt 
have ſeen or have had fome Elimmerings, even to know 
that we fee badly.— Well, I confeſs it: I remember to 
have diſcovered faults in Fetten but I know no- 
thing more in him.'—* That Knowledge will come to vou 
Madam, and on that I depend. — And if I marry Flo, 
ricourt, as, indeed, every thing tends that way 5 
In that caſe I ſhall have nothing more either to bane 
or to fear; and my reſolution is already taken. — And 
what is it? To give over loving you. And, how 
are you to do that? How? —_ ſo eaſy. If I 

were in the army, and a ball 0 Heavens !— It 
is fo difficult, then to ſuppoſe one's ſelf in the army? — 

© An, my cruel friend, what is it you fay? and with 
what levity do you tell me of a miſchief for which I 
ſhould never forgive myſelf! Cecilia began to melt at 
this idea, when Floricourt came up to them. Eraſtus 
ſoon left them, according to his uſual practice. Our 
friend, my dear Cecilia, ſaid Floricourt, is a very 


gloomy 
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gloomy mortal; what ſay you?“ He is an he neſt crea- 
ture,” replied Cecilia, whoſe virtues I reſpect.— Faith 
with all his virtues I wiſh he would go and indulge his 
reveries ſome where elſe ; we want gatety and company 
in the country. Perhaps he has ſome reaſon to be pen- 
five and ſolitary.*—* Yes, I believe ſo, and gueſs it. 
You bluſh, Cecilia! I ſhall be diſcreet, and your embar- 
raſſment impoſes filence on me.'—* And what ſhould be 
my embarraſſment, Sir? You believe that Eraſtus loves 
me, and you have reaſon to believe it. I pity him, I 
adviſe him, I talk to him as his triend ; there is nothing 
in all this to bluſh at'—* Such a confeſſion, my beauti- 
ful Cecilia, renders you {till more deſerving of eſteem; 
but allow that it comes a little too late.'—*T did not 
think myſelf obliged, Sir, to inform you of a ſecret 
which was not mine; and I ſhould have concealed it 
from you all my life long, it you had not. ſurprized me 
into the diſcovery. There 1s in theſe kinds of confi- 
dences an oſtentation and cruelty not in my diſpoſition. 
We ſhould at leaſt reſpect thoſe whom we have made un- 
happy-'—* There is heroiſm for you.” cried Floricourt 
in a tone of anger and irony. And does this friend 
whom you uſe ſo well know how tar matters are gone 
between us ?””— Yes, Sir, I have told him all.'— And 
he has ſtill the goodneſs to ſtay here !— I endeavoured 
to difpoſe him to leave us. I have nothing more to tay; 
I ſhould have been ſurprized if your delicacy had not 
forerun mine. You perceived the indecency of ſuffer- 
ing a man who loves you to continue in your houſe, at 
the very moment in which you are going to declare- for 
his rival. There would even be inhumanity in it, to 
render him a witneſs of the ſacrifice you make me. 
When is he to depart 7 — I do not know ; I have not 
had the courage to preſcribe the time; and he has not 
the reſolution to determine upon it. You rally, Cect- 
lia: who then is to propoſe to him to rid us of his pre- 
ſence ? it would not be handfome in me, — It ſhall be 
myſelf, Sir; do not be uneaſy.'— And what uneaſineſs 
do I ſhew Madam! Would you do me the honour of 
zuppoling me to be jealous ? Lafſuze you I am not in the 
N 8 Icalt 
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\ 
teaſt ſo ; my delicacy has yourſelf only in view, and for 
the little pain it may give ou it will give me pain 
no doubt, to deprive a reſpectable friend of the only 
conſolation that is left him: but I know how to do vio- 


lence.— Violence, Madam! that is very ſtrong. I 


would have no violence ; that would be the way to ren- 


deer me odious, and I ſhall therefore go myſelf, and per- 
— fuade this reſpeQable friend not to abandon you. Go 
on, Sir; your raillery is mighty well timed; and I de- 


ferve, indeed, that you ſhould talk to me in this man- 
ner. — ] am very unhappy, Madam, to have diſpleaſed 
you, —ſaid Floricourt, on ſeeing her eyes bedewed with 
tears. Forgive me my imprudence. I did not know 
all the concern you had for my rival and your friend.” 
At theſe words he left her overcome with grief. 

Eraſtus, at his return, found her in this fitaation. 
What is the matter, Madam?“ ſaid he, accoſting her? 


in tears !=* You ſee, Sir, the moft wretched of wo- 


men: I am ſenſible that my weakneſs will ruin me, and 
yet am unable to cure myſelf. A man to whom I have 
ſacrificed every thing, doubts of my ſentiments, treats 
me with contempt.” I underſtand, Madam, he is jea- 
tous, and muſt be made eafy. Your quiet is concerned 
in it, and there is nothing that I would not facrifice to a 
concern ſo dear to me. Adieu: may you be happy ! and 


I {hall be leſs wretched.” Cecilia's tears burſt forth afreſh 


at theſe words. I have exhorted you to fly me, ſaid 


the to him; I adviſe you to it as a friend, and for your 
own ſake. The effort I have made over my own ſoul 


bad nothing humilating in it; but to bantſh you to gra- 
tify an unreaſonable. man, to rid him of a ſuſpicion 
which I ought never to have feared, to be obliged to 
juſtify my love by the ſacrifice of friendfhip, is ſhame- 
ful and overwhelming. - Never did any thing coſt me ſo 


dear before. It muſt be ſo Madam, if you love Flo- 


Ticourt.*—* Yes, my dear Eraſtus, pity me: I do love 
him, and it is in vain I reproach myfelf for it.” Eraſtus 


liſtened no longer, but went off. 


Floricourt made uſe of every method to appeaſe Ce- 
cilia ; his gentleneſs, his complaiſance, were not to be 
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equalled; when his will was fulfilled. Eraſtus was al- 
moſt forgot ; and what is it we do not forget for the per- 
ſon we love, when we have the happineſs to believe our- 
ſelves beloved again! One only amuſement, alas! and 


that a very innocent one, yet remained to Cecilia in 


their ſolitude. She had brought up a goldfinch, which, 
by a wonderful inſtinct, anſwered to her carefles. He 
knew her voice, and would fly to meet her, He never 
{ung but when he ſaw her; he never eat but out of her 
hand, nor drank but out of her mouth : the would give 
him his liberty, he would uſe it but for a minute, and 
as ſoon as ſhe called him, he flew to her immediately. 
No ſooner was he placed on her boſom, then a ſenſibili- 


ty ſeemed to agitate his wings, and to precipitate the 


warblings of his melodious throat. Could one believe 
that the haughty Floricourt was offended at the attention 
which Cecilia paid to the ſenſibility and ſportiveneſs of 
this little animal! I will know, ſaid he one day with- 
in himſelf < whether the love the entertains for me is ſu- 
perior to theſe weakneſſes. It would be pleaſant, indeed, 
if the ſhould be more attached to her. goidfinch than her 
lover! Vet it may be ſo: 1will make the experiment, 
and that before the evening be over. —* And where is the 
little bird? faid he, accoſting her with a ſmile. He is 
enjoying the open air and liberty; he is ſomewhere flut- 
tering in the garden. And are you not afraid that at 
laſt he ſhoulq accuſtom himſelf to that, and never re- 
turn more? I ſhould forgive him if he found himſelf 
happier.— Ah! pr'ythee now let us ſee if he be faith. 
ful to you. Will you pleaſe to recall him ? Cecilia 


made the uſual ſignal, and the bird flew to her hand. 
© That is charming,” fays Floricourt; but he is too 
dear to you; I am jealous of him, and I would have all 


or nothing from the perſon I love.“ At theſe words he 
attempted to lay hold of the dear little bird, in order to 
throttle it: ſhe ſet up a cry; the bird flew away; Cecl- 
lia, affrighted, grew pale, and loſt all ſenſation. The 
ſervants ran to her aſſiſtance, and recalled-her to life. As 
ſoon as ſhe opened her eyes, ſhe ſaw at her feet, not the 
man whom ſhe loved beſt, but to her the moſt odious of 

| 8 2 mortals. 
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-mortals. * Be gone, Sir! faid ſhe to him with horror, 
© This laſt ſtroke has given me a clear inſight of your 
frightful character, equally mean and cruel. Out of 
my houſe ! never to enter it more | You are too happy, 
that I ſtill reſpe& myſelf more than I deſpiſe you.'—* O, 

my dear and worthy Eraſtus! to what a man ſhould I 
have ſacrificed you ? Floricourt went out, fuming with 
rage and ſhame : the bird returned to careſs his beauti- 


ful miſtrefs; and it is unnecefiary t to add, that Eraſtus 
{aw himſelf recalled, 
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THE PRETENDED PHILOSOPHER. 


LARISSA had for ſome years heard of nothing but 

Philoſophers. * What kind of mortals are they ?” ſaid 
the; ; * I want much to ſee one.“ They tell her firſt, that 
true philoſophers are very rare, and not much addicted 
to communication ; but in every other point, they were 
of all men the plaineſt, without the leaſt ſingularity, 
There are two ſorts, then?” ſaid ſhe; for in all the 
accounts that I hear, a philoſopher is a fantaſtical being, 
who pretends to be like nothing. Of thoſe, they told 
her, there were enough every where: © you ſhall have 
as many as you pleaſe of them: nothing 10 eaſily 
contriv ed. 

Clariſſa was in the country with an idle party who 
ſought only to amuſe themſelves. T hey preſented to her 
a few days after, the ſententious Ariſtus. £ The gentle- 
man, then, is a philoſopher ?? ſaid ſhe on ſeeing him. 
Les, Madam,” replied Ariſtus. This philoſophy is a 
fine thing; is it not? — Why, Madam, it is the know. 
Jedge of good and evil; or, if you pleaſe, wiſdom.“ 
Is that alls“ ſaid Doris. And the fruit of this wildom, 
continued Clariſſa, is to be happy, no doubt? And, 
Madam, to make others happy alſo.“ I ſhould be a 
philoſopher to them,” ſaid the ſiwple 1 Lucinda in a low 

voice, 
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voice, for I have been told a hnndred times, that it 
depended only on me to be happy by making- others 
happy. Right! who does not know that? IE 

Joris.” © It is a mere ſtage-ſecret.' 

Ariſtus, with a ſmile of contempt, gave men to un- 
derſtand, that philoſophical happineſs was not that 
which a pretty woman can taſte, and make others taſte. 
+I doubted' it much, faid Clarifla; and nothing is 
more unlike, I ſhould think, than a fine woman and a 
philoſopher.—But let us hear, firſt, how the ſage Ariſ- 
tus makes uſe of it, in order to be happy himſelf P— 
* "That is very ſimple, Madam : I have no prejudices, I 
depend on nobody, I live on little, I love nothing, and 
I ſpeak every thing that I think.“ To love nothing, 
obſerved Cleon, © ſeems to me a diſpoſition but little 
favourable to make people happy. '— How, Sir! replied 
the philoſopher ; © what, do we do good only to that we 
love? Do you love the miſerable wretch whom you 
relieve as you go along? It is juſt fo that we diſtribute _ 
to mankind the aſſiſtance of our lights. And it is with 
your Reems, then,” ſaid Doris, © that you make people 
happy 7—* Yes, Madam, and that we are ſo ourſelves.” 
The fat Lady Prefident of Ponval thought this happineſs 
very ſlender. Has a philoſopher,” demanded Lucinda, 
many pleaſures ?— He has but one, Madam; that of 
deſpiſing them all. — That muſt be very entertaining,” 
ſaid Mrs. Preſident roughly. And if you love nothing, 
Sir, what do you do with your ſoul ?— What do do 
with it? I employ it to the only uſe worthy of it. I 
contemplate, I obſerve the wonders of Nature.'— * Aye, 
but what can that nature. have intereſting to you,” re- 
plied Clariſſa; if mankind, if your equals, have no- 
thing in them to attach yo ou? My equals, Madam! 
Iwill not diſpute about words; but that expreſſion is a 
little too ſtrong. But however that be, nature, which 
I ſtudy, has to me the attraction of curioſity, which is 
the ſpring of underſtanding ; and that which is called 
deſire, is the movement of ſentiment.'—* Oh! aye, I 
conceive,” ſaid Doris, that curioſity is ſomething ; but 
do you reckon deſire, Sir, as nothing? Deſire, I have 


already 
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already told you, is an attraction of another ſort.— 
* Why, then, deliver yourſelf up to one of theſe attrac- 
tions, while you reſiſt the other ?— Ah, Madam, be- 
_ cauſe the enjoyments of the underſtanding are not ming- 
led with any bitterneſs, and all thoſe of the ſenſes con- 
tain a concealed poiſon,'—* But, at leaſt,* ſaid Cleon, 
you have ſenſes?” — Yes, I have ſenſes, if you pleaſe; 
but they have no dominion over me: my mind receives 
their impreſſions as a glaſs, and nothing but the pure 
objects of the underſtanding can affect it ſtrongly.'— 
A very inſipid fellow this!“ ſaid Doris to Clarifla in a 
very low voice: who brought this ſtrange creature 
here ! Peace,” replied Clariſſa, this will do for the 
country; there is a way to divert ourſelves with him.” 
Cleon, who wanted ſtill to develope the character of 
Ariſtus, teſtified his ſurprize of ſeeing him reſolved to 
love nothing: For, after all,“ ſaid he, do you know 
nothing amiable?— I know ſurfaces,” replied the phi- 
lofopher, but I know how to defy the bottom. It 
remains, then, to know, ſaid Cleon, whether this de- 
Hance be well founded. Oh! very well founded, be- 
lieve me: I have ſeen enough to convince me that this 
globe is peopled only by tools, knaves, and ingrates.'— 
If you were to confider it well,” ſaid Clariſſa to him in 
a tone of reproach, you would be leſs unjuſt, and per- 
haps alſo more happy.“ I a | 
The ſage, confounded: for a moment, pretended not 
to have heard. Word was brought that dinner was 
ready; be gave his hand to Clariſſa, and ſeated himſelf 
next her at the table. I would fain,” ſaid ſhe to him, 
© reconcile you to human nature.'*—* Impoſſible, Ma- 
dam! impoflible! man is the moſt vicious of beings: 
What can be more cruel, for example, than the ſpecta- 
cle of your dinner? How many innocent animals are 
ſacrificed to the voraciouſneſs of man? The ox, from 
which we have this beef, what harm had he done you ? 
And the ſheep from whence came this mutton, the ſym» 
bol of candour, what right had you over his life? And 
this pigeon, the ornament of our dove-houſes, juſt torn 
from its tender. mate? O heaven! if there had been a 
Buffon“ 
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Buffon“ among the animals, in what claſs would he 
place man? The tiger, the vulture, the ſhark, would 
yield to him the firſt rank among thoſe of prey.“ All 
the company concluded that the philoſopher ſubſiſted 
only on pulſe and they were afraid to offer him = 
part of the meats which he enumerated with ſo muc 
compaſſion. Nay, help me, ſaid he; * ſince they 
have gone ſo far as to kill them, ſomebody muſt eat 
them.“ He declaimed, in like manner, at the. fame 
time that he eat of every thing, againſt the profuſion of 
victuals, the pains taken to procute them, and the deh- 
cacy of them. O happy time? faid he, when man 
browzed with the goats.—Some drink, pray? Nature 
is greatly degenerated !' The philoſopher got drunk in 
deſeribitg the clear brook where his frokin ers uſed to 
quench their thirſt, _ | TS | 
Cleon ſeized the moment when wine makes us ſa 
every thing, to diſcover the principle of this philoſophi- 
cal ill humour, which extended itielf towards all man- 
kind. Well,” ſaid he to Ariſtus, you are here now 
among men; do you find them ſo odious ?  Confels that 
you condemned them on hearſay, and that they do not 
deſerve all the harm that is ſaid of them ?— On hear- 
ſay, Sir! Learn, that a philoſopher judges not but after 
his own notions : it is becauſe I have well conſidered and 
well developed mankind, that I believe them vain, proud, 
and unjuſt '—* Ah! pr'ythee now,” interrupted Cleon, 
© ſpareusa little: our admiration of you merits at leaſt 
ſome tenderneſs ; for, in ſhort, you cannot reproach us 
with not honouring merit.'—* And how do you honour 
it?“ replied the philoſopher briſkly ; © is it by negleX and 
deſertion that it is to be honoured? Oh! the philoſo- 
hers of Greece were the oracles of their age, the legif- 
ators of their country. Now-a-days wiſdom and virtue 
languiſh in oblivion; intrigue, meanneſs, and ſervility, 
carry all before them. — Suppoſe that, were the caſe,” 
ſaid Cleon, it would poſſibly be the fault of thoſe great 
men who diſdain to ſhew themſelves. And would you 
have them, then, run their heads into the faces, or ra- 


* Buffon the famous naturaliſt. 
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ther throw - themſelves at the feet of the diſpenſers of 
rewards ?— It is true,” ſaid Cleon, that they might 
ſpare themſelves the trouble, and that ſuch a perſon as 
yourſelf, (pardon my bringing up your name) - M0 
harm done,” replied the philoſopher with great humility. 
© Such a perſon as yourſelf ought to be diſpenſed from 
paying his court.'— I pay my court! Ah! let them 
wait for that; I believe their pride would never have 
much to plume itſelf upon: I know how to ſet a right 
value on myſelf, thank Heaven, and I would go and 
live in the deſarts rather than diſgrace my being. '— It 
would be great pity,” ſaid Cleon, that ſociety ſhould 
loſe you : born to enlighten mankind, you ought to live 
amongſt them. You cannot think, ladies, the good that 
a philoſopher does to the world: I will lay a wager, 
now, that this gentleman has diſcovered a multitude of 
moral truths, and that there are perhaps at this very 
time fifty virtues of his own making. — Virtues !” re- 
plied Ariſtus, looking down, I have not ſtruck out 
many of them, but I have unveiled many vices.'— How, 
Sir!“ ſaid Lucinda to him, why did not you leave them 
their veil? They would have been leſs ugly. — Your 
humble ſervant for that,” rephed Madam De Ponval: 
© I love an acknowledged vice better than an equiv ocal 
virtue; one knows at leaſt what to depend on. And 
yet ſee how they requite us! cried Ariſtus with indigna- 
tion. © It is on this account that I have taken the reſo- 
lution to live only for myſelf: let the world go on as it 
may. No, faid Clariſſa politely to him, getting up 
from table, I muſt have you live for us. Have you any 
urgent buſineſs at Paris? None, Madam: a philoſo- 
pher has no buſineſs.'----< Well, then, I ſhall keep you 
| here. The country ſhould be agreeable to philoſophy ; j 
and I promiſe you ſolitude, repoſe, and treedom.'---- 
Freedom, Madam!' faid the philoſopher in an articu- 
late voice; I am greatly afraid you will fail in your 
promiſe. 
The company diſperſed to walk, and Ariſtus, with 2 
thoughtful air, pretended to go and meditate in a walk, 
where he muſed without ing of any thing. I mif- 
take; 
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take; he thought of Clariſſa, and ſaid within himſelf, 
© A handſome woman, a good houſe, all the conveni- 
encies of life : that promiſes well! let us ſee the end. 
It muſt be contefſed,* continued he, © that ſociety is a 
pleaſant ſcene : if I were gallant now, forward, complai- 
fant, amiable, they would ſcarce pay any attention to 
me: they ſee nothing elfe in the world, and the vanity 
of women is ſurfeited with theſe common homages; but 
to tame a bear, to civilize a philofopher, to bend his 
pride, to ſoften his foul, is a triumph difficult and un- 
common, with which their ſelf.love is not a little flat- 
tered. Clariſſa, of her own accord ruſhes into my tous; 
let me expect her there, without coming to any com- 
promiſe.” 

The company, on their ſide, axial themſelves at 
the CXPENc2 of Ariſtus. He is a plcafant original 
enough, ſaid Doris; what ſhall we ſtrike out of him ?? 
A comedy, replied Cleon: and if Clarita will 
come into it, my plan is already ſettled.“ He communi- 
cated his thought, all the company applauded it, and 
Clarifla, after fome difficulty, confented to play her 
part. She was much younger and handſomer than was 
neceſſary to move a. philoſopher, and ſome words, ſome 
looks, which had eicaped our ſage, ſeemed to promile 
an excellent cataſtr ophe. She threw herlelt, therefore, 
as it were by chance, into the ſame walk with Ariſtus. 
I put you out,” ſaid ſhe; ©* excuſe me, 1 was only paſ- 
ſing. Fou do not interrupt me, Madam, I can me- 
ditate with you. You will do me pleaſure, ſays Cla- 
riſſa: I perceive that a philoſopher does not think like 
another man, and I ſhould be very glad to fee things 
with your eyes.“ - It is true, Madam, that philoſophy 
creates, as it were, a new world. The vulgar ſee only 
in the groſs: the details of nature are a ſpectacle reſerved 
for us; it is for us that ſhe ſeems to have diſpoſed, with 
an art ſo wonderful, the fibres of theſe leaves, the ſta- 
mina of theſe flowers, the texture of this rind; an ant- 
hill is to me a republic, and each of the atoms chat com- 
poſe the world, appear in my oy es anew world. That 
is admirable!” aid Clari ſſa: * what was it took up your 
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thoughts this moment ? Theſe birds, replied the 
ſage. They are happy, are they not?“ Ah! very 
happy, without doubt; and can they be otherwiſe ? In- 
dependence, equality, few wants, ready pleaſures, obli- 
vion of the paſt, no concern for the future, and their 
whole ſolicitude to ſupport life, and to perpetuate their 
ſpecies ; what leſſons, Madam! what leſſons for man- 
kind l' Confeſs, then, that the country is a delicious 
abode: for, in ſhort, it brings us nearer the condition 
of animals; and, like them, we ſeem to have no laws 
there, but the gentle inſtinct of Nature.“ Ah, Ma- 
dam! how true is all this! but the impreſſion is effaced 
from the heart of man : ſociety has ruined every thing.” 
Lou are right; this ſociety is ſomething very trou- 
bleſome; and ſince we want nobody, it would be quite 
natural to live for ones ſelt.'----* Alas! that i: what I have. 
ſaid a hundred times, and what I never ceaſe to write 
but nobody will liſten to me: you, Madam, for exam- 
ple, who ſeem to acknowledge the truth of this princi- 
ple, could you have the ſtrength to practiſe it. I can- 
not but wiſh,” ſaid Clariſſa, that philoſophy ſhould come 
in faſhion : I ſhould not be the laſt to come into it, as 1 
ought not to be the firſt to ſet it. This is the lan- 
guage that every one ſpeaks: nobody will venture to ſet 
the example; and, in the mean time, human nature 
groans, loaded with the yoke of opinion, and the chains 
of cuſtom.”----" What would you have us do, Sir? Our 
eaſe, our honour, all that we hold dear, depends on 
decorums.'----- Well, Madam, obſerve then theſe tyran- 
nical decorums; wear virtues as you do habits, made to 
the taite of the age; but your ſoul is your own: ſociety 
has no right but to externals, and you owe it only ap- 
pearances. The decorums, ſo much inſiſted on, are 
themſelves nothing more than appearances well preſerv- 
ed: but the interior, Madam, the interior is the ſanQu- 
ary of the will, and the will is independent. con- 
ceive, {aid Clariffa, © that I may wiſh for what I pleaſe, 
provided I go no farther.'----* To be ſure,” replied the phi- 
loſopher, it is better to {top there than to run the hazard 
of giving into imprudencies : for, Madam, do you know 

| | what. 
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what a vicious woman is? It is a woman who has no 
regard, no reſpect to herſelf, in any caſe.“ . What, 
Sir! demanded Clariſſa, affecting an air of ſatisfaction, 
does vice, then, conſiſt only in imprudence l' Be- 
fore I anſwer you, Madam, permit me to aſk you, what 
is vice in your eyes? Is it not that which overturns or- 
der, which hurts, or which may hurt The ver 
thing. Very well, Madam; all that is external. Why 
then ſubmit your ſentiments and your thoughts to. preju- 
dice! See in theſe birds that ſoft and unreſtrained libert 
which Nature gave you, and which you have loſt.'--- 
Ah! ſaid Clariſſa with a ſigh, the death of my huſ- 
band had reſtored me this precious gift; but I am on the 
point of renouncing it again. O, Heaven! what do 
I hear,” cried he; are you going to form a new chain? 
----< Why, I do not know.'--- You do not know! 
© They will have it ſo. - And who, Madam? who are 
the enemies that dare propoſe it to you? No; believe 
me, marriage is a yoke, and freedom is the ſupreme 
good. But, however, who 1s the huſband whom they 
would give you? Cleon. - Cleon, Madam! I am 
no longer ſurpriſed at the unconſtrained air he aſſumes 
here. He queſtions, decides, condeſcends ſometimes to 
be affable, and has that haughty politeneſs which ſeems 
to let himſelf down to a level with us; it is plain that 
he is doing the honours of his own houſe; and I know, 
from henceforth the reſpe& and deference that I owe 
him,”----< You owe to each other a mutual civility, and I 
intend that with me every body ſhall be on an equality.” 
---- You intend it, Clariſſa! Alas, your choice deſtroys 
all equality between mankind, and the perſon who is 
to poſſeſs you But let us talk no more of it, I have 
ſaid too much already; this place is not made for a phi- 
loſopher ; permit me to leave it. No, ſaid ſhe to 
him, I have need of you, and you plunge me into irre- 
ſolutions, from which you alone can draw me. It muſt 
be confeſſed, that philoſophy is a very comfortable thing; 
but if a philoſopher were a deceiver, he would be a very 
dangerous friend! Adieu, I would not have them fee 
us together; I am going to rejoin the company; come 
2 | to 
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to us ſoon.'----* See there, then, ſaid ſhe, as ſhe was 


going from him, what they call a philoſopher l' 
© Courage” ſaid he on his fide; * Cleon hangs only by 
a thread. Clariſſa, with bluſhes, gave an account of 


the firſt ſcene, and her beginning was received with ap- 
plauſe: but the lady preſident, knitting her brow, * Do 


you intend,” faid ſhe, that I ſhould be only a looker 
on? No, no; I muſt play my part, and I aſſure you it 


thall be pleaſant. Do you think that you ſhall ſubdue 


this ſage? No: I will have the honour of it. You, 
Madam! Oh! you may laugh: my fifty years, my 
triple chin, and my muſtaches of Spaniſh ſnuff, defy all 
your graces. The whole company applauded this chal- 
lenge by redoubled peals of laughter. Nothing is more 
ſerious,” reſumed ſhe; and if it be not enough to tri- 
umph over one, you have only to join, and diſpute the 
conqueſt with me; I defy you all three. Go, divine 
Doris; charming Lucinda; admirable Clariſſa; go and 
diſplay before his eyes all the ſeductions of beauty and 


 coquetry ; ] laugh at it.” She ſpoke theſe words with a 


tone of reſolution ſufficient to make her rivals tremble. 
Cleon aftected to appear dull and penfive at the arrival 
of Ariſtus, and Clariſſa aſſumed with the philoſopher a 
reſerved air of myſtery. They ſpoke little, but ogled 
much. Ariſtus, on retiring to his apartment, found it 
furniſhed with all the inventions of luxury. O hea- 
vens ” ſaid he to the company, who for the ſake of di- 
verting themſelves had conducted him thither; O hea- 
vens! is it not ridiculous that all this preparation ſhould 
be made for one man's fleep? Was it thus that they 
flept at Lacedzmonia ? O Lycurgus, what wouldſt thou 
fay ! a toilette for me! This is downwright mockery. . 
Do they take me for a Sybarite? I muſt retire, I can- 
not ſtand it. Would you have us,” ſaid Clariſſa, © un- 
furniſh it on purpoſe for you? Take my advice, and 
enjoy the pleaſures of life when they preſent themſelves : 
a philoſopher ſnould know how to put up with every 
thing, and accommodate himſelf to every thing.'—*< Ve- 
ry well, Madam,* faid he, ſomewhat appeaſed, I muſt 


at preſent comply with you; but I ſhall never be able 


to 
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to ſleep on this heap of down. Upon my word,” ſays 
he, as he laid himſelf down, © this luxury is a fine 
thing!“ and the philoſopher fell aſleep. 

His dreams recalled to his remembrance his converſa- 
tion with Clariſſa, and he awoke with the pleaſing "ny 
that this virtue by convention, which is called 
dence in women, would make but a: feeble — 
againſt him. 

He was not yet up, when a lacquey came to propoſe 
the bath to him. The bath was a good preſage. Be 
it ſo,” ſaid he; I will bathe : the bath is a natural in- 
ſtitution. As for perfumes, the earth yields them : let 
us not diſdain her preſents.“ He would fain have made 
uſe of the toilette which they had provided for him; 
but ſhame reſtrained him. He contented himſelf with 
giving to his philoſophical negligence the moſt decent 
air he could, aud the glaſs was twenty times conſulted, 
What a fright you have made yourſelf! ſaid Clariſſa 
to him on ſeeing him appear: why not drefled like the 
reſt of the world? This habit, this wig, give you a 
vulgar air which you have not naturally.” — What! 
Madam, is it by the air that we are to judge of mankind ? 
Would you have me ſubmit to the caprices of faſhion, 
and be drefled like your Cleons ? — Why not, Sir? Do 

you not know that they derive an advantage from your 
fimplicity, and that it is this in particular that leſſens in 
people's opinions the conſideration due to you? I my- 
ſelf, in order to do you juſtice, have need of my reflec- 
tion: the firſt ſight makes againſt you, and it is very of- 
ten the firſt ſight that decides. Why not give to virtue 
all the charms of which ſhe is capable? No, Madam, 
Art is not made for her. The more naked, the more 
beautiful; they diſguiſe her when they endeavour to 
adorn her. Very well, Sir, let her contemplate her- 
ſelf. alone at her eaſe; as for me, I declare, that this 
ruſtic and low air diſpleaſes me. Is it not ſtrange, that 
having received from nature a diſtinguiſhing figure, any 
one ſhould take a pride in degrading it ?*— But, Ma- 
dam, what would you fay, if a philoſopher ſhould em- 
ploy his attention about his dreſs, and ſet himſelf off 
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like your marquis? I would ſay, he ſeeks to pleaſe, 
and he does right; for, do not flatter yourſelf, Ariſtus, 
there is no pleaſing without taking a good deal of pains.” 
— Ah! I defire nothing ſo much as to pleaſe in your 


eyes. If ſuch a deſire really polleſles 22 replied 


Clariſſa with a tender look, © beſtow at leaſt a quarter of 


an hour upon it. Here, Jaſmin, Jaſmin! go, dreſs the 


gentlemen's head.“ Ariſtus, bluſhing, yields at length 
to theſe gentle inſtances; and now behold the ſage at 
his toilette. FD 1 17 55 
The nimble hand of Jaſmin diſpoſes his locks with 
art; his phyſiognomy now diſplays itſelf ; he admires 
the metamorphoſis, and is ſcarce able to conceive it. 
What will they ſay on ſeging me?” ſaid he to himſelf; 
© Jet them ſay what they pleaſe ; but the philoſopher has 
a good face.“ He preſents himſelf blown up with pride, 
but with an aukward and baſhful air. Aye, now, ſaid 
Clarifla, © you look. handſome. There is nothing now 
but the colour of thoſe cloaths that offends my eyes.'— 
Ah! Madam, for the ſake of my reputation, leave me 
at leaſt this characteriſtic of the gravity of my condition,” 
— And what then, by your leave, is this chimerical 
condition which you have ſo much at heart? 1 approve 
very much of people's being wiſe; but in my opinion all 
forts of colours are indifferent to wiſdom. Is this cheſ- 
nut of Mr. Guillaume more founded in nature than the 
ſky-blue or roſe-colour * By what caprice is it that you 
imitate in your garments the huſk of the cheſnut, rather 
than the leaf of the roſe or the tuft of the lily with which 
the ſpring is crowned? Ah! for my part, I confeſs to 
you that the roſe-colour charms my fight ; that colour 
has ſomething, I know not what, of ſoftneſs in it, which 
goes to my very ſoul, and I ſhould think you the hand- 


_ Jomeſt creature living in a ſuit of roſe- colour. Roſe. 
_ colour, Madam! O heavens! a philoſopher in roſe- 


colour '— Yes, Sir, a very roſe-colour : what would 
you have? It is my weakneſs. By writing to Paris di- 
rectly, you may have it by to-morrow afternoon, can 
you not ?*— What, Madam 7?— A ſuit for the country 
of the colour of my ribbands. “ No, Madam, it is 

— impoſſible.” 
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impoſſible. . Pardon me, nothing is eaſier; the work- 
men need only be up all night. Alas it-is of mighty 
conſequence what the time is which they are to employ 
in rendering me ridiculous! Conſider, I beſeech you, 
that ſuch an extravagance as this would ruin my reputa- 
tion. Well, Sir, when you ſhall have loſt that repu- 
tation, you will gain another, and it is odds that you 
will gain by the exchange.“ I proteſt to you, Madam, 
that it is ſhocking to me to diſpleaſe you, bu. 
© But! you put me out of all patience; I do not love to 
be thwarted. It is very ſtrange,” continued ſhe, in a 
tone of diſpleaſure, that you ſhould refuſe me a trifle. 
The importance you give it teaches me to take care of 
myſelf in matters that are more ſerious.” At theſe words 
ſhe quitted the room, leaving the philoſopher confound- 
ed that ſo trifling an incident ſhould deſtroy his hopes. 
© Roſe-colour ? ſaid he, © roſe-colour ! how ridiculous ! 
what a contraſt! ſhe will have it ſo! I muſt ſubmit” 
And the philoſopher wrote for the cloaths. | | 
© You are obeyed, Madam, ſaid he to Clariſſa, accoſt- 
ing her. Has it coſt you much?“ demanded ſhe with 
a ſmile of diſdain. © A great deal, Madam, more than 
I can expreſs : but, in ſhort, you would have it ſo.“ All 
the company admired the philoſopher's head. Madam 
Preſident, above all, ſwore by the great gods, that ſhe 
had never ſeen any man's head ſo well dreſſed before. 
Ariſtus thanked her for ſo flattering a compliment. Com- 
pliment?? reſumed ſhe, compliments! I never make 
any. They are the falſe coin of the world. Nothing 
was ever better conceived,” cried the ſage: that de- 
ſerves to be ſet down in writing.” They perceived that 
Madam Preſident was now beginning the attack, and 
they left them to themſelves. © You think, then, faid 
ſhe to him, that nobody but yourſelf can make ſente- 
nces ? I am a philoſopher too, ſuch as you ſee me. 
vou, Madam! and of what ſe&! A Stoick, or an 
Epicurean '— Oh, take my word for it! the name is 
nothing.” I have ten thouſand crowns a year, which I 
{ſpend with gaiety; I have good Champaigne, which 1 
drink with my friends; I enjoy a good. ſtate of health ; 
I do 
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I do what I pleaſe, and leave every one fo live after their 
own manner. There's a ſect for you | — it is well done 
and exactly what Epicurus taught. Oh! I declare to 
you I was taught nothing: all this comes of myſelf. For 


_ theſe twenty years I have read nothing but the liſt of 


my wines and the bill of fare of my ſupper.— Why, 
upon that footing, Jon muſt be the happieſt woman in 
the world. — Happy! not entirely ſo: I want a huſ- 
band of my own way of thinking. My preſident was 


a beaſt ; good for nothing but the bar: he underſtood 


the law, and that was all. I want a man who knows 
how to love me, and who would employ himſelf about 


me alone. You may find a thouſand, Madam. 


Oh! I want but one; but I would have bing be a good 
one. Birth, fortune, all that is Perfectiy indifferent to 
me; I attach myſelf only to the man. Indeed, Ma- 
dam, you aſtoniſh me : you are the firſt woman in whom 
J have found any principles; but is it precilely a huſ- 
band that you want? Yes, Sir, a huſband who {hall 
be mine in all forms. Theſe lovers are all rogues, who 
deceive us, and who forſake us without leaving us room 
to complain: whereas a huſband is ours in the face of 


the world; and if mine ſhould deſert me, I ſhould 


like to be able to go, with my title in my hand, and in 


all honour and honeſty give a hundred flaps in the face 


to the inſolent huſſy who ſhould have taken him from 
me. - Very good, Madam! very good! the right of 
property is an inviolable right. But do you know that 
there are very few ſouls like yours? What courage, 
what vigour !----< Oh, I have as much as a lioneſs. I 
know I am not handſome ; but ten thouſand crowns a 
year, made over on the wedding-day, are worth all the 
prettineſſes of a Lucinda or Clariſſa; and though love 
be rare in this age, one ought to have it for ten thouſand 
crowns.“ This converſation brought them back again to 
the houſe, at the very inſtant that word was brought that 
ſupper was ready. 

Ariſtus appeared plunged in ſerious refledions; he 
weighed the advantages and inconveniences that might 


attend his marrying the lady preſident, and calculated 


how 


„ 
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how much longer a woman of fifty could live, ſwallow- 
ing every morning a bottle of Champagne. A diſpute. 
which aroſe between Madam de Ponval and Clariſſa, 
wr him out of his reverie. Doris gave riſe to the diſ- 
Is it poſſible, faid ſhe, © that Madam Preſident 
Mould have been able to ſupport for a whole hour a zete- 
2-tete with a philoſopher ; ſhe who falls a yawning the 
moment one talks to her of reaion !— Truly,” replied 
Madam de Ponval, it is becauſe your reaſon has not 
common ſenſe : aſk this wiſe man, here, if mine be not 
good. We talked of the ſtate that ſuits an honeſt wo- 
man, and he agrees with me, that a good huſband is by 
much the beſt for her.“ Oh, fie!” cried Clariſſa, © are 
we made to be ſlaves? and what becomes then of that 
freedom, which is the firſt of all goods?” Cleon de- 
claimed againſt this ſyſtem of freedom; he maintained, 
that the union of hearts was very different from 2 state 
of ſlavery. Madam Preſident ſupported this opinion, 
and declared that ſhe could perceive no diſtinction be- 
tween the love of freedom, and the love of libertiniſm. 
May this glaſs of wine,” faid ſhe, © be the laſt I ſhall 
drink, if I ever form the leaſt dependence on any man 
who ſhall not firſt have taken an oath that he will be only 
mine. All the reſt is but froth.”— And there now, 
ſaid Clariſſa, is the great mortification of marriage. 
Love, with its freedom, loſes all its delicacy.—Is it no 
ſo, Sir” demanded ſhe of the philoſopher. — Why, 
Madam, I have thought as you do; yet it muſt be con- 
feſſed that if freedom has its charms, it has alſo its dan- 
gers its rocks: happy diſpoſitions are ſo great a good, 
and inconſtancy is ſo natural to man, that the moment 
he feels a laudable inclination, he acts prudently in de- 
prone himſelf of the power of changing. Do you _ 
ear him, ladies? Theſe men for my money! no flat- 
tery! this is what is called a philoſopher. Try to ſeduce, 
him if you can: for my part I retire quite charmed.—, 
Adieu, philoſopher, I want reſt ;, I did not ſhut my eyes 
all laſt night, and I long to be aſleep, in order to have 
the pleaſure of dreaming.“ She accompanied this adieu 
with an amorous glance, twinkling with Champagne. 
7 U 7 , Ladies, 
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Ladies, fad Lucinda, © did you mind that look? 

* Surely, replied Doris, < ſhe is diſtracted for Ariſtus.; - 
that is clear. For me, Madam ! you do not think fo; 
our taſtes, I believe, and our tempers, are not made for 
each other. I drink little, I ſwear 3111 leſs, and I do not 
love to be confined.” —* Ah, Sir, ten thonſand crouns 
{4 year !— Ten thouſand crowns a year, Madam, are 


an inſult when mentioned to perſons like myſelf.” 


Theſe words were repeated the next day to Madam 
the prefident. © Oh! the inſolent wretch ? ſaid ſhe, © I 
am piqued : yon ſhall ſee him at my feet.“ I paſs ſlightly - 
over the nocturnal reflections of the ſage Ariſtus. A 
good coach, a commedious apartment very far from my 
lady's, and the beſt cook in Paris; ſuch was his plan in 
life. Our philoſophers,” ſaid he, perhaps will mur- 
mur 2 little. However, an ugly woman has in it ſome- 
thing philoſophical ; at leaſt, they will not ſuſpect that I, 
bave purſued the pleaſures of ſenſuality.” | 

The day of his triumph arrives, and the ſuit of roſe- 
colour along with it: he views it, and bluſhes through 
vanity rather than ſhame. Cleon, however, came to 
ſee him, with the diſturbed air of one poſſeſſed; and 
after having caſt an eye of indignation on the prepara- 
tions for his drefling ; © Sir,” ſaid he to him, if I had 
to do with a mam of the world, I ſhould propeſe to him, 
by way of preface, to exchange a thruſt with me. But. 
I am ſpeaking to a philoſopher, and I come to aſſault | 
him with no other arms than frankneſs and virtue.'— 
© What is the matter, then ? demanded the ſage, ſome- 
what confounded at this preamble. © I loved Clarifla, 
Sir,“ replied Cleon ; © ſhe loved me; we were going to 
be married. I know not what change i is made all of a 
ſudden in her ſoul, but ſhe will not hear me ſpeak any 
more either of marriage or of love. I had at firſt only 
ſome ſuſpicions concerning the cauſe ; but this roſe-co- 
loured ſuit eonfirms them. Roſe-colour is her paſſion ;, 
you adopt her colours : you are my rival. '— I, Sir! — 
I cannot doubt it, and all the circumſtances that atteſt. 
it croud themſelves on my imagination : your ſecret 

walks, your whiſpers in the ear, looks and words that. 

have 
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have eſcaped you, her hatred particularly againſt Madam 
de Ponral, every thing betrays you, every thing ſerves 
to open my eyes. Hear, then, Sir, what I have to pro- 
poſe. One of us muſt give place : violence is an unjuſt 
method; generofity will ſet us on good terms. I love, 
I idolize Clariſſa; I had been happy but for you; I may 
ſtill be ſo: my aſſiduities, time, and your abſence, may 
bring her back to me. If, on the contrary, I muſt re- 
nounce her, you fee one who will be driven to deſpair, 
and death will be my reſource. Judge, Ariſtus, whether 
your ſituation be the ſame. Conſult yourſelf, and an- 
{wer me. If the happineſs of your life depends on giv- 
ing up your conqueſt to me, I require nothing, and I 
retire. Go, Sir, replied the philoſopher with a ſerene 
air, you ſhall never overcome Ariſtus in a point of ge- 
neroſity; and whatever it may colt me, I will prove to 
ou that I merited this mark of eſteem.” 
At laſt,” faid he, when Cleon had left the room, 
© here is an opportunity of fhewing an heroical virtue. 
Ha, ha! you gentlemen of the world, vou will learn ta 
admire us... They will not know it perhaps 
_ Oh, yes: Clariſſa will communicate it in confidence to 
her friends; theſe will tell it again to others; the adven- 
ture is uncommon enough to make a noiſe: after all, 
the worſt that can happen will be to publiſh it myſelf. It 
is neceſſary that a good deed fhould be known, and it 
matters not which way : our age has need of theſe ex- 
2inples : they are leſſons for mankind. . . However, 
let me nat become a dupe to my own virtues, and dif- 
poſſeſs myſelf of Clarifla before I am ſure of Madam 
Preſident. Let me ſee what Champagne and ſleep may 
have produced.” | 
While he reflected thus on his conduct, the philoſo- 
pher dreſſed himſelf. The induſtrious Jaſmin ſurpaſſed 
himſelf in dreſſing his head: the roſe-coloured fuit was 
put on before the looking-glaſs with a ſecret complai- 
cency, and the fage ſallied out all radiant to viſit Madam 
Preſident, who received him with an exclamation of ſur- 
priſg. But paſſing all of a ſudden from joy to confuſion, 
* I perceive,” ſaid ſhe, © Clariſſa's favourite colour; you 
3 U 2 | Are 
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are attentive to ſtudy her taſte. ' Go, Ariſtus, go and 
avail yourſelf of the trouble you take to pleaſe her: it 
will, no doubt, have'its'reward.'—* My natural ingeni- 
ouſneſs, replied the philofopher, permits me not to 
conceal from you, that in the choice of this colour 1 
have followed only her caprice. I will do more, Ma- 
dam; 1 will confeſs that my firſt deſire was to pleaſe in 
her eyes. The wiſeſt is not. without weakneſs; and 
when a woman prejudices us by flattering attentions, it 
is difficult not to be touched with them ; but how my 
attachment is weakened ! Iacknowledpe'it with reproach . 
to myſelf, Madam, and you ought alſo to reproach your- 
ſelf for it'— Ah! philoſopher, why is this not true ? 
But this roſe-colour confounds all my ideas. —“ Very 
well, Madam, I aſſumed it with regret; I now go to 
quit it with joy; and if my firſt ſimplicity . 
Ray, I think you charming. But what do I ſay? Ah, 
how happy are people in being handſome! Ariſtus, 
why am I not beautiful!“ — What, Madam! do not you 
know that uglineſs and beauty exiſt only in opinion: 
Nothing | 1s handſome, nothing ugly! in itſelf. A beauty 
in one country is far from being reckoned a beauty in 
another; ſo many men, ſo many minds. — You flatter 
me,” ſaid Madam Preſident with a childiſh baſhfulneſs, 
and pretending to bluſh ; © but I know, alas! but too 
well, that I have nothing beautiful in me, except my 
foul.— Very well, and is not the ſupreme beauty the 
only charm worthy to touch the heart? Ah, philoſo- 
pher | believe me, that beauty alone has few charms.” 

It has few, no doubt, for the vulgar ; but to repeat 
it once more, you are not reduced to that. Is there 
nothing in a noble air, a commanding look, and an ex- 


preſſive countenance? And then, as to majeſty, is ſhe 


not the queen of the Graces? — And for this plump- 
neſs of mine, what ſay you to that? Ah, Madam, 
this plumpneſs, which is reckoned an exceſs among us, 
is a beauty in Aſia. - Do you think, for example, that 
the Turks have no ſkill in won? Well, then, all 
thoſe elegant figures which we admire at Paris would not 
eren be admitted into the Grand Signior's ſeraglio; 

| and 
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and the Grand Signior is no fool. In a word, a roſy 
ſtate of health is the mother of the pleaſures, and plump- 
neſs is its ſymbol.“ “ You will bring me preſently to 
believe that my far is not unbecoming. But for this noſe 
of mine, noſe without end,-which runs out before my 
face. Why, Dos God, what do you complain of? 
Were not the noſes of the Roman matrons' noſes without 
end? Obſerve. all the ancient buſts.”----+ But at leaſt they 


\ had not this great mouth, and ſuch blubber lips? 


„Thick lips, Madam, are the charm of the American 
beauties : they are, as it were, two cuſhions, on which 
ſoft and tender pleaſure takes its repoſe. As to a wide 
mouth, I know nothing that gives the countenance 
more openneſs and gaity. . True, when the teeth are 

fine; but unhappily * © Go to Siam, there fine teeth 
_ are = and it is a ſcandal even to have any. Thus 
all that is called beauty depends on the caprice of man- 
kind, and the only real beauty is the object which has 
charmed us. Shall L be yours then, my dear philoſo- 
pher?' de emanded _ hiding her face behind her fan: 
„Pardon me, Madam, if [ heſitate. My delicacy ren- 
ders me timid, and 1 profeſs a diſintereſtedneſs not yet 
ſufficiently known to you. to be above ſuſpicion. You 
have talked to me of ten thouſand enn 2 year, and 
that circumſtance makes me tremble. - Go, Sir, you 


are too juſt to impute to me ſuch mean ſuſpicions; it is 


Qlariſſa tnat detains you; I lee your evaſions; leave 
me. Yes, I leave you, to go and acquit myſelf of 
the promiſe I have juit made to Cleon. He was diſmiſ- 
fed, he complained to me of it, and I have promiſed 
him to engage Clariſſa to give him her hand. Now be- 
lieve that 1 love her. - Is it poſſible! Oh, you charm 
me, and I cannot ſtand this ſacrifice. : Go and ſee her, 
I wait you here; do not let me. lauguiſh : this very 
evening we will leave the country. 


I wonder at myſelf,” ſaid he as he was going off, 


for having the courage to marry her. She is frightful ; 

but ſhe is rich.” Ile comes to Clarifla, finds her at ber 
toilette, and Cleon along with her, who aſſumes, on 
ſeeing him, a dejected air. O! the handſome ſuit?” 


crie d 
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cried the. * Come this way, that I may fee you. It is 
quite delicious, is it not, Cleon? It was my 1 
l ſee it plainly, Madam,” replied Cleon with a me- 
brchofy air. © Let us leave off this triſſing, interrupted 
the philoſopher; I am come to clear myſelf of 2 
crime of which I am accuſed, and to fulfil a ſerious 
duty. Cleon loves you, you love him ; he has loft your 
heart, he tells me, and that I am the cauſe of * Cond 
© Yes; Sir: and why all this myſtery? I have juſt been 
making 2 declaration of it to him. And I, Madam, 
declare to vou that 1 wifl never make unhappy 2 worthy 
man, who merits you, and dies if he loſes you. I love 
vou as much as he can love you: it is a confeſſion which 


I am not afhamed to make; but his inclination has been 


more rooted by the unconquerable force of habit than 
inte, and perhaps alſo J fhall find in myſelf reſources 
Flich be has not in himfelt.— O, the wonderful man! 
tried Cleon, embracing the philoſopher. « What fhall 
F fay to you? You confound me. There is no 
mighty m atter in all this, replied the philoſopher with 
hamility ; your generofity fet the example, I onlx imi- 
tate vou. Come, ladies,” faid Cariſſa to Lucinda 
and Doris, whom the ſaw appear at that inſtant; come 
amd be witneſſes of the triumph of phitofophy. Ariitus 
reiigns me to his rival, and facrifices his love for me ta 
the happineſs of a man he hardly knows.” Their aſtoniſh- 
ment and admuration. were acted up to the life; and 


Ariſtus, taking Clarifſa's hand, which he put into Cle- 


on's, ſnuffed up in abundance, with a ſupercilious mo- 
deſtv, the incenſe of adoration. Be happy,“ faid he 
10 them; and ceaſe your aſtoniſhment at an effort, 
which however painful, carries its recompence along 
with ft. What world a philoſopher be, if virtue were 
not all in all with him?“ At thefe words he retired, as 
it were, to withdraw himſelf from his glory. 

Madam Freiident waited the phntolopher s coming. 
Is it done, then? demanded fhe of him. © Yes, Ma- 
dum, they are united; I am now my own and yours.” 
_— Oh, I triumph ; vou are mine. Come here then, 
tt I may encbain you. -- Ab, Madam! * ſaid he, fall- 


ing 
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ing at her knees, what dominion you have acquired 
over, me! O Socrates! O Plato! what is become of 


your diſciple? Do you yet know him in this ſtate of 


debaſement“ While he ſpoke thus, Madam Prefident 
took a roſe-coloured ribband, which ſhe bound about 
the ſage's neck, and imitating Lucinda in the Oracle, 
with the moſt comical infantine air in the world called 
him by the name of Charmer. Good Heaven! what. 
would become of me, if any body knew? Ah, Madam,” 
ſaid he, © let us fly, let us baniſh ourſelves from a fociety 
that watches us; ſpare me the humiliation 7-— What 
is it you call humiliation? I mult have you Ro” in 
their preſence that you are mine, that you wear m 


chain.“ At theſe words the door opens, and Madam 


Preſident riſes from her chair, holding the philoſopher 


in a ſtring. See here, ſaid ſhe to the company, fee | 


here this proud man, who ſighs at my feet for the beauty 
of my purſe; I deliver him up to you, I have played my 


part.* At this picture the roof reſounded with the name 


Charmer, and innumerable peals of laughter. Ariſtus, 


tearing Ins hair, and rending his cloaths with rage, 
launched out into reproaches on the perfidy of women, 
and went off to compole a book againſt the age, in 


which he roundly aſſerted, that there was no ſage but. 
himſelf. 


THE BAD MOTHER. 
A MONG the monſtrous productions of Nature may 
b 


e reckoned the heart of a mother who loves one 
of her children to the excluſion of he ret. I do not 
mean an enlightened tenderneſs, which diſtinguiſhes 
among the young plants which it cultivates, that which 
yields the beſt returns to its early care; I ſpeak of a 
blind fondneſs, frequently excluſive, ſometimes jealous, 
which creates an idol and victims amid the little inno- 
cents brought into the world, for each of whom we are 


equally 
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equally bound to ſoften the burden of life. Of this 


error, fo common and ſo ſhameful to human nature, k 


am now going to give an example. 

In one of our maritime provinces, M. de Carandon, 
an intendant, who had rendered himſelf reſpectable by 
his ſeverity in repreſſing grievances, making it a princi- 
ple to favour the weak and controul the ſtrong, died 
poor, and almoſt inſolvent. He had left behind him a 
daughter, whom nobody would marry, becauſe ſhe had 
much pride, little beauty, and no fortune. At laſt, a 
rich and honeit merchant made his addreſſes to her, out 
of refpect to the memory of her father. He has done 
us fo many good offices,” faid the worthy Coree, this was 
the merchant's name, it is but juſt that ſome of us 
ſhould repay them to the daughter.” With theſe thoughts 
Coree offered himſelf in an humble manner; and Made- 
moiſelle Carandon, with a great deal of reluctanee, con- 
ſented to give him her hand, on condition that ſhe ſhould 
maintain an abſolute authority! in his houſe. The good 
man's reſpect for the memory of the father extended 
even to the daughter; he conſulted her as his oracle; 
and if at any time he happened to differ in opinion from 
her, the had nothing to do but to utter theſe filencing 
expreſſions, The late M. de Carandon, my father=—— 
Coree never waited for her to conclude, before he con- 
feſſed himſelf in the wrong. 

He died rather young, and left her two children, of 
which ſhe had condeſcended to permit Him to be the 
father. On bis death-bed he thought it his duty to re- 
gulate the partition of his effects; but M. de Carandon 
held it, as ſhe told him, for à maxim, that in order to 
retain children under the dependence of a mother, it 
was neceſſary to render her the diſpenſer of their effects. 
This law was the rule of Coree's will; and his inheri- 
tance was left in the hands of his wife. with the fatal 
right of diſtributing it to her children as ſhe ſhould think 
proper. Of theſe two children the eldeſt was her de- 
light; not that he was handſomer, or of a more happy 
diſpoſition, than the younger, but becauſe ſhe had ran 
ſome danger of her lite in bringing him into the world; 

he 


» 
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he had firſt made her experience the {ow and joy of 


child-bed ; he had poſſeſſed himſelf of her tenderneſs, 
which he alſo ſeemed to have exhauſted ; ſhe had, in 
ſhort, all the bad reaſons that a bad mother could have 
for lovin only him. 
_ oo Peng was tlie rejected child: his mother hardly 
vouchſafed to fee him, and never ſpoke to him but to 
chide him. The poor child, intimidated, durſt not 
look up before her, nor anſwer her without trembling, 
Ile had, ſhe ſaid, his father's diſpoſition, a vulgar ſoul, 
and the air of ſuch ſort of folks: | 

As to the eldeſt, whom ſhe had taken care to render 
as headſtrong, diſobedient; and humourſome as poſſible, 
he was gentility itſelf : his obſtinacy was called greatneſs 
of ſpirit; his humours, exceſs of ſenſibility. She wag 
delighted to ſee that he would never give up a point 
when he was in the right; and you miſt know that he 
was never in the wrong. She was eternally declaring 
that he knew his own good, aud that he had the honour 
of reſembling the ſweet Madam, his mamma. This 
eldeſt boy, who was ſtiled M. De l'Etang, (for it was 
not thought right to leave him the name of Cotee) had 
maſters of all ſorts : the leſſons they ſet were for him 
alone, but little Jemmy reaped the fruit of them; inſo- 
much, that at the end of a few years Jemmy knew all 
that they had taught M. De PEtang, who Knew nothing 

at all. 

The good women, who- make a practice of attributing 
to children all the little wit they have themſelves, and 
who ruminating all morning on the pretty things they 
are to ſay in the day, had made the mother, whole * 
weakneſs they were well acquainted with, believe that 
her eldeſt fon was a prodigy. The maſters, leſs com- 

laiſant, or leſs artful, while they complained” of the 
— and inattention of this favourite, were bound- 
leſs in their encomiums on Jemmy : they did not abſo- 
lutely ſay that M. De I'Etang was a blockhead, but they 
faid that little Jemmy had the genius of an angel. The 
mother's vanity was wounded; and out of an injuſtice, 
which one would not believe exiſted in nature, if this 
=. X - Vice 
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vice of mothers were leſs in faſhion, ſhe redoubled her 
averſion to the little wretch, became jealous of his im- 


provement, and reſolved to take away from her ſpoiled 


child the humiliation of a compariſon. 

A very affecting adventure awakened, howeyer, in 
her, the ſentiments of nature; but this retort upon her- 
ſelf only humbled, without correcting her. Jemmy was 
ten years of age, M. De FEtang near fifteen, when ſhe 


fell dangerouſly ill. The eldeſt employed himſelf about 
his pleaſures, and very little about his mother*s health. 


It is the puniſhment of fooliſh mothers to love unnatural 
children. However, ſhe began to grow uneaſy ; Jemmy 
perceived it, and his little heart was ſeized with grief 
and fear: the i impatience to ſee his mother grew too 
ſtrong for him to conceal. They had accuſtomed him 
never to appear but when he was called; but at laft his 


tenderneſs gave him courage. He ſcized the inſtant 


when the chamber-door was half open, entered ſilent 
and with trembling ſteps, and approached his mother's 
bed. Is it you, my ſon?” ſaid ſhe. © No, mamma, it 
is Jemmy.* This natural and overwhelming anſwer pe- 
netrated with ſhame and grief the ſoul of this unjuſt 
woman; but a few careſſes from her bad ſon ſoon reſ- 
tored bim to his full aſcendancy; and Jemmy, in the 
end, was neither the better beloved, nor reckoned the 
more worthy to be ſo. 5 

Scarce was Madam Coree recovered, when ſhe reſum- 
ed the deſign of baniſhing him her houſe : her pretence 
was, that M. De I'Etang, being naturally lively, was 
too ſuſceptible of diſſipation to have a companion in his 


ſtudies; and the impertinent prepoſſeſſions of the maſters 


for the child, who was the moſt humble and fawning 
with them, might eaſily diſcourage the other, whoſe 
ſpirit being higher, and leſs tractable, required more 
management: it was her pleaſure, therefore, that PEtang 
ſhould be the only object of their cares, and ſhe got rid 
of the unfortunate Jemmy by exiling him to a college. 
At ſixteen E*Etang quitted his maſters in the mathe- 
matics, phyſics, muſic, &c. juſt as he had taken them: 
Be began his exerciſes, which he performed much in the 
| lame 
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fame manner as he had done his ſtudies; and at twenty 
he appeared in the world with the ſelf-ſufficiency of a 
coxcomb, who had heard of every thing, but reflected 
on nothing. 

Jemmy, on his part, had gone through his ſtudies ; 
and his mother was quite wearied with the commendati- 
ons they gave him. Well then, ſaid ſhe, © ſince he is 
ſo wiſe, he will ſucceed in the church; he has nothing 
to do but to take to that courle of life. 

Unfortunately, Jemmy had no inclination for the 
ren ſtate ; ; he came, therefore, to intreat his 
mother to diſpenſe with his entering into it. You ima- 
gine, then, ſaid ſhe to him with a cold and ſevere air, 
that I have enough to maintain you in the world? J 
afſure you IU have not. Your father's fortune was not ſo 
conſiderable as was imagined ; it will ſcarce be ſufficient 
to ſettle your elder brother. For your part, you have 
only to conſider whether you will f run the career of be- 
nefices or of arms; ; whether vou will have your head 
ſhaven or broken; in ſhort, whether you will take a 
band, or be a leutenant of infantry: this is all that I can 
do for vou.“ Jemmy anſwered her with reſpect, that 
there were leſs violent courſes to be t hen by the fon of 
a merchant. At theſe words Mad. de Carandon was 
near dying with grief, for having brought! into the world 
a ſon ſo little worthy of her, —_ forbid him her fight. 
Young Coree, diſtreſſed at having incurred his mother's 
anger, retired ſighing, and reſolved to try whether For- 
tune would be leſs cruel to him than Nature. He learned 
that a veſſel was on the point of failing for the Antilles, 

whither he had a deſign of repairing. He writ to his 
mother to aſk her conſent, her bleſſing, and a parcel of 
goods. The two firlt articles were am ly granted him, 
but the latter very ſparingly. \ 

His mother, too happy in being rid of him, wanted 
to ſee him before his departure, and, while ſhe embraced 
him, beſtowed on him a few tears. His brother alſo had 
the goodneſs to with him a good voyage. Theſe were 
the firſt careſſes he had ever received from his relations: 
his ſenſible heart was penetrated with them; yet he 
N X 2 | durſt 
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durſt not aſk them to write to him; but he had a fellows 
collegian, by whom he was tenderly beloved, and he 


conjured him at parting, now and then to ſend him news 
of his mother, 


She was now only employed i in the care of ſettling her 


favourite ſon. He declared for the robe: they obtained 


him a diſpenſation from its ſtudies; and he was ſoon ad- 


mitted into the ſanctuary of the laws. Nothing remained 


wanting but an advantageous marriage: they propoſed 
a rich heireſs ; but they required of the widow the ſet- 
tlement of her fortune. She had the weakneſs to con- 
ſent to it, ſcarce reſerving to herſelf ſufficient to live 
decently ; well aſſured that her ſon's fortune would be 
always at her diipoſal. 

At the age of twenty-five, M. De PEtang found him. 
ſelf a dapper little counſellor, neglecting his wife as 
much as his mother, taking great care of his own perſon, 
and paying very little regard to the bar. As it was gen- 
teel for a huſband to have ſomebody befides his wite, 
L'Etang thought it his duty to ſet up for a man of in- 
trigue. A young girl, whom he ogled at the play, 
returned his invitations, received him at her lodgings 
with a great deat of politeneſs, told him he was charm- 
ing, which he very readily beiieved, and in a ſhort time 
eaſed him of a pocket-book with ten thouſand crowns. 
But as there is no ſuch thing as eternal love, this per- 
jured beauty quitted him at the expiration of three 
months for a young Englith lord, equally fooliſh, but 
more magnificent. L'Etang, who could not conceive 
how they could diſmiſs ſuch a perſon as himſelf, reſolved 
to avenge himſelf by taking a miſtreſs ſtill more cele- 
brated, and loading her with favours. His new conqueſt 
raiſed him a thouſand rivals; and when he compared 
himſelf with a crowd of adorers who ſighed for her i in 
vain, he had the pleaſure of thinking himſelf more ami- 
able, as be found himſelf more happy, However, hav- 
ing perceived that he was not without uneaſineſs, ſhe 
was deſirous of convincing him, that there was nothing 
in the world which ſhe was not reſolved to quit for him, 
and propoſed, for the Jake of avoiding —— 

that 
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That they ſhould go together to Paris to forget all the 
world, and live only for each other. L'Etang was tranſ- 

orted at this mark of tenderneſs. Every thing is got 
ready for their journey; they ſet out, they arrive, they 
chuſe their. retreat in the neighbaurhood' of the Palais 
Royal. Fatima (that was the name of this beauty) aſk- 
ed and obtained, without difficulty, a coach to take the 
air. L/Etang was ſurpriſed at the number of friends 
that he found in this good city. Theſe friends had never 
ſeen him; but his merit attracted them in crowds. Fas 
tima received none but L'Etang's company, and he was 
always {ure of his friends and of her. This charming 
woman had, however, one weakneſs : ſhe believed in 
dreams. One night ſhe had one which could not, ſhe 
faid, be effaced from her memory. IL. Etang wanted to 
know this dream which engaged her attention ſo ſeri- 
ouſly. I dreamed, ſaid ſhe, that I was ina delicious 
apartment. In this was a damaſk bed of three different 
colours, with tapeſtry and ſofas ſuited to this ſu- 
perb bed; pannels dazzling with gold, poliſhed cabinets, 
porcelaine of Japan, China monkies, the prettieſt in the 
world ; but all this was nothing. A toilette was ready 
ſet out; J I drew near it; what did I ſee? My heart 
beats at it: a caſket of m Ea ; and what diamonds ! 
the moſt beautiful aigrette, the fineſt car-rings, the 
handſomeſt eſclavage, and a riyer without end. Tam 
ſure, Sir, ſomething very extraordinary will happen me. 
This dream has affected me very ſtrongly, and my 
dreams never deceive me.“ 

It was in vain that M. De VEtang employed all his 
eloquence to perſuade her that dreams ſignified nothing: 
ſhe maintained that this dream did ſiguify ſomething; 
and, at length, he feared leſt ſome of his rivals ſhould _ 
propoſe to realize it. He was under a neceſſity, there- 
fore, of capitulating; and, except in ſome few circum- 
ſtances, reſolved to accompliſh it himſelf. We ma 
eaſily judge that this experiment did not cure her of 
dreaming; the took a delight in it, and dreamed ſo 
.often, that eyen the fortune of good Maſter Coree be- 
| came hardly any thing more than a dream. M. De 
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PEtang's young wife, to whom this jorney had not been 
very agrecable, demanded to be ſeparated from the for- 
tunes of a huſband, who abandoned her; and ker por. 


tion which he was obliged to reſtore, put him ſtill leſs 
at his caſe. 


Play is a 8 L Etang pretended to excel at 
piquet; his friends, who made up a common purle, all 
betted for him, while one of them played againſt him. 


Every time that he threw out, Faith,” ſaid one of the 


betters, that is well played V— There is no playing 


better, faid another. In ſhort, M. De PEtang played 
the beſt in the world; but he never had the aces. While 


they inſenſibly ſtripped: him, the faithful Fatima, who 
perceived his decline, dreamed one night that ſhe quitted 
him, and left him the next day: however, as it is mor- 
tifyiag to fall off, he piqued himſelf upon his honour, - 


and would not abate any thing of his grandeur, ſo that 
in a few years he was ruined. 


He was now at his laſt ſhifts, when the good lady his 
mother, who had not managed her own reſerve better, 
wrote to him to deſire ſome money. He returned her 


_ anſwer, that he was very ſorry; but that, far from being 
able to ad her any relief, he finodi in l oft it himſelf. 


The alarm was already ſpread among their creditors, 
and the queſtion was, who ſhould firſt feize the ruins of 
their ſortune. What have I done! ſaid the diſtracted 
mother; I have ftripped myſelf of all for a ſon who 
has {quangered every thing.” 

In the mean time, what bans of the a 
Jemmy ?—Jemmy, with a good underſtanding, the beſt 
heart, the handſomeſt figure in the world, and his little 
venture was happily arrived at St. Domingo. It is well 


known how eaiy a Frenchman of good morals, and a 


good perſon, finds it to eſtabliſh himſelf in the iſles. 
The name of Coree, his own good ſenſe and prudence, 
ſoon acquired him the confidence of the inhabitants. 


With the aſſiſtances that were offered him, he purchaſed 


himſelf a ſettlement, cultivated it, and rendered it flou- - 
riſhing ; trade, which was then very briſk, enriched 
him in a jhort . and in the ſpace of five years he 

wag 
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was become the object of the jealouſy of the handſomeſt 
and richeſt widows and damſels of tlie colony. But, 
alas! his fellow-collegian, who till that time had given 
him none but the moſt ſatisfattory news, now ſent him 
word that his brother was ruined, and that his mother, 
abandoned by every body, was driven to the moſt dread- | 
ful extremities. This fatal letter was bedewed with tears. 
Ah, my poor mother!“ cried he, I will fly to your 
Wilen le would not truſt his charge to any body. 
Accident, infidelity, neglect, or delay, might deprive 
her of the aſfliſtance ſent by her fon, and leave her to 
periſh in indigence and deſpair. © Nothing ought to re- 
tain a ſon, ſaid he to himſelf, when the honour and 
life of a mother are at ſtake.” 

With theſe ſentiments, Coree was only employed in 
the care of rendering his riches portable. He ſold all 
his poſſeſſions, and this ſacrifice coſt him nothing; but 
he could not but feel ſome regret for a more precious 
treaſure, which he left in America. Lucella, the young 
widow of an old coloniſt, who had left her immenſe 
riches, had caſt upon Coree one of thoſe looks which 
ſeem to penetrate to the bottom of the ſoul, and to un- 
ravel its character; one of thoſe looks which decide the 
opinion, determine the inclination, and the ſudden and 
confuſed effect of which is generally taken for a ſympa- 
thetic emotion. She had imagined ſhe ſaw in this young 
man every thing that could render a virtuous and ſenſible 
woman happy; and her love for him had not waited for 
reflection to give it birth and diſcover itſelf. Coree, on 
his ſide, had diſtinguiſhed her among her rivals, as the 
moſt worthy of captivating the heart of a wiſe and vir- 
tuous man. Lucella, with a figure the moſt noble and 
intereſting ; an air the moſt animated, and yet the moſt 
modeſt ; a brown complexion, but freſher than the role ; 
a hair of the blackneſs of the ebony, and teeth of a * 
zling whiteneſs and enamel ; the ſtature and gait of one 
of Diana's nymphs ; the ſmile and look of the compa- 
nions of Venus; Lucella, with all theſe charms, was 
endowed with that greatneſs of ſpirit, that loftineſs of 
temper, that juſtneſs in her ideas, that rectitude in her 


ſentiments, 
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fentiments, which makes us ſay, though not with the 
greateſt propriety, that ſuch a woman has the foul of a 
man. It was not one of Lucella's principles to be aſham- 
ed of a virtuous inclination. Scarce had Coree confeſ- 
fed to her the choice of his heart, when he obtained 
from her, without evaſion, a like confeſſion, by way of 
reply; and their mutual inclination becoming more 
tender, in proportion as it became more confidered, now 
wanted nothing but to be conſecrated at the altar. Some 
diſputes; concerning the inheritance of Lucella's huſ- 
band hid retarded their happineſs. Theſe diſputes were 
on the point of being ſettled, when the letter form Co- 
ree's friend arrived, to tear him all at once from wharf 
he held deareſt in the world, except his mother. He 
repaired to the beauteous widow's, ſhewed her the letter 
from his friend, and aſked her advice. I flatter myſelf, 
faid ſhe, * that you have no need of it. Convert your 
wealth into mercatitile commodities, haſten to the relief 
of your mother, pay your reſpects to all your friends, 
and come back again: my fortune awaits you. If I die, 
my will ſhall ſecure it to you; if I live, inſtead df a will, 
you know what right you will have over it.“ Coree, 
ftruck with gratitude and admiration, ſeized the hands 
of this generous woman, and bathed them with his tears; 
ut as he was launching ont in ecomiums on her, © Go,” 
faid the to him, © you are a child: entertain not the pre- 
judices of Europe. The moment that a woman does 
any thing tolerably handſome, they cry her up as a prü- 
digy, as if Nature had not given us a ſoul. Should _ 
you, in my place, now, be much pleaſed to ſee me in 
aſtoniſhment, and viewing in you, as a phenomenon, 
the pure emotion of a good heart ? — Pardon me,” ſaid 
Coree, I ought to have expected it; but your princi- 
ples, your ſentiments, the eaſe, the ſimplicity of your 
virtues, enchant me: I admire them without being 
amazed at them. Go, my dear, faid ſhe to him; ſa- 
luting him; IJ am thine, ſuch as God has made me. 
Do your duty, and return as ſoon as poſhble.” _ 
He embarks, and with him heembarks all his fortune. 
The paſſage was pretty favourable till they came —_— 
| | | | E 
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the Canaries ; but there their veſſel, purſued by a cor- 
fair from Morocco, was obliged to ſeek for ſafety in its 
tails. The corſair which chaſed them was on the point 
of joining them; and the captain, terrified at the dan- 
ger of being boarded, was going to ſtrike to the pirate. 
* Oh, my dear mother !” cried Coree, embracing the 
caſket in whizh were contained all his hopes, and then 
tearing his hair with grief and rage; No, ſaid he, 
this barbarous African ſhall have my heart firſt.” Then 
addreſſing himſelf to the captain, the crew, and the 
affrighted paſſengers, * What! my friends,“ faid he, 
* ſhall we ſurrender ourſelves like cowards? Shall we 
ſuffer this robber to carry us to Morocco, loaded with 
Irons ; and to fell us like beaſts? Are we diſarmed? 
Are the people aboard the enemy's ſhip 1nyulnerable ? or 
are oy braver than we? They want to board us; let 
them! what then? we ſhall have them the nearer.” His 
courage re-animated their ſpirits ; and the captain, em- 
bracing him, extolled him for having let the example, 
Every thing is now got ready for defence; the cortair 
boards them; the veſſels daſh againſt each ether; death 
flies on both fides. In a ſhort time the two ſhips are 
covered with a cloud of ſmoke and fire. The cannonade 
ceaſes; day-light appears, and the ſword ſingles out its 
victims. Coree, ſabre in hand, made a dreadful flaugh- 
ter; the inſtant he ſaw an African throw himſelf on 
board, he ran up to him, and cleaved him in two, cry- 
ing out, Oh, my poor mother! His fury was as that 
of the lioneſs detending her little ones; it was the laſt 
effort of nature in deſpair : and the gentleſt, the moſt 
ſenſible heart that ever exiſted, was Row become the 
moſt violent and bloody. The captain diſcerned him 
every where, his eye flaſhing fire, and his arm drenched 
in blood. This is not a mortal, ſaid he to his compa- 
nions; it is a god who fights for us” His example 
kindled their courage. He finds himſelf at length hand: 
to hand with the chief of the barbarians. * My God! 
cried he, have pity of my mother! and at theſe words, 
with a back-hand blow, he let out the pirate's bowels. 
From this moment the victory was deciſive: the few 
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who were left of the crew of the corſair begged their 
lives, and were put into irons. Coree's veſſel, with her 
booty, arrives at length on the coaſt of France; and 
this worthy ſon, without allowing himſelf one night's 
repoſe, repairs with his treaſure to his unhappy mother, 


He finds her on the brink of the grave, and in a ſtate 


more dreadful than death itſelf; ſtripped of all relief, 
and in the care of one man-ſeryant, who, diſzuſted at 
ſuffering the indigence to which ſhe was reduced, paid 
her, with regret, the laſt duties of an humiliating pity. 
The ſhame of her ſituation had induced her to forbid 
this ſervant from admitting any perſon, except the prieſt 
and the charitable phyſician who ſometimes viſited her. 
Coree afks to ſee her, and is refuſed. 

_ © Tell my name,” ſaid he to the ſervant. And what 
is your name? Jemmy.' The ſervant approaches the 
bed. A ſtranger, fays he, © aſks to fee you, Madam.” 
— Alas! and who is this ſtranger ?— He ſays that his 
name is Jemmy.“ At this name her heart was ſo vio- 
lently agitated, that ihe was near expiring. * Ah, my 


- Jon? ſaid ihe in a faint voice, and lifting upon him her 


dying eye-lids. Ah, my ſon, at what a moment are you 
returned to ſee your dying mother! Your hand will ſoon 
cloſe her eyes.“ What was the grief of this pious and 
tender child, to ſee that mother whom he had left in the 
boſom of luxury and opulence, to fee her now in a bed 
ſurrounded with rags, the very deſcription of which 
would make the ſtomach rife, if it were permitted me 
to give it. Oh, my mother! cried he, throwing him- 
felt upon this bed of woe: his ſobs choaked his voice, 
and the rivers of tears with which he bathed the boſom 
of his expiring mother, were for a long time the only 
expreſſion of his grief and love. Heaven puniſhes 
me,” replied ſhe, for having loved too much an unna- 
tural ſon; for having— He interrupted her: All 


is atoned for, my dear mother,” ſaid this virtuous young 
man; live: fortune has loaded me with her favours; 
J come to pour them into the lap of Nature; it is for 
; you that they are given me. Live! I have enough to 
make you love lite.'—* Ah, my dear child, if J have 


any 
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any defire to live, it is to expiate my injuſtice; 3 * 18 80 
love a ſon of whom I was not wor thy; a fon whom I 


have deprived of his inheritance.” At theſe words ſhe 


covered her face, as unworthy to ſee the light. *©* Ah, 
Madam!“ cried he, preſſing her in his arms, 8 deprive 
me not of the ſight of my mother. I am come acroſs 
the ſeas to ſeek and reheve her” At this inſtant arrive 
the prieſt and phyſician. © See there, ſaid ſhe, my 
child, the only comforters that Heaven has left me: 
without their charity I ſhould now be no — Coree 
embraces them, buriting into tears. My friends!“ 
ſays he to them; my benefactors! what do I not owe 
you | but for you I ſhould no longer have had a mother: 
go on, recall her to life. Iam rich: IJ am come to make 
her happy. Redouble your cares, your conſolations, 
your aſſiſtances: reſtore her to me. The phyſician 
prudently = that this fituation was too violent for the 
fick lady. Go, Sir,” ſaid he to Coree; © truit in our 
zeal, and think of nothing but to provide her a conve- 


nient and wholeſome lodging ; to which the lady this 


evening ſhall be removed.” 

Change of air, proper nouriſhment, or rather the 
revolution created by joy, and the calm which ſucceeded 
it, inſenſibly re-animated the organs of life. A pro- 
found chagrin had been the ground of the diſeaſe; con- 
ſolation was the remedy. Coree learned that his unhappy 
brother had juſt periſhed in miſery. I draw a veil over 
the frightful picture of his death, which he had but too 
juſtly merited. They kept the know ledge of it from a 
teeling mother, who was as yet too weak to ſupport, 
without expiring, a new attack of grief. She learned 
it at laſt, when her health was better eſtabliſhed. All 
the wounds of her heart were now opened afreſh, and 
the maternal tears trickled from her eyes. But Heaven, 
while it took away from her a ſon unworthy of her ten- 


derneſs, reſtored her one who had merited it by every 


ſenſible and touching tie of nature and virtue. He con- 
fided to her the defires of his ſoul ; which were to em- 
brace his mother and his wife. Madam Coree ſeized 


with joy the opportunity of going over with her ſomto 
2 


2 America. 
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America. * city, filled with her follies and misfor- 
tunes, was to her an odious place of reſidence ; and the 
moment in which ſhe embarked reſtored. her a new lite. 
Heaven, which protects piety, granted them a favou- 
rable paſſage. Lucella received the mother of her lover 
as ſhe would have received her own. Hymen made of 
theſe lovers the happieſt couple, and their days ſtill roll. 
on in that unalterable peace, in thoſe pure and ſerene 
pleaſures, which are the portion of virtue. 


— 


THE GOOD MOTHER. 


THE care of a mother for her children is of all du- 
ties the moſt religiouffy obſerved. This univerſal 
entiment governs all the paſſions; it prevails even over 
the love of life. It renders the fierceſt of animals ſen- 
ſible and gentle, the moſt fluggith indefatigable, the 
moſt timid courageous to exceſs: not one of them loſes. 
ſight of its little ones, till the moment that their care 
becomes uſeleſs. We ſee only among mankind the odi- 
ous examples of a too early deſertion. 

in the dſt of a world, where vice, ingenious to diſ- 
guiſe itſelf, takes a thouſand ſeducing forms; it is there, 
above all, that the moſt happy diſpoiition requires to be 
enlightened without ceaſing. The more ſhelves there 
are, and the more they are hidden, the more need has 
the. frail bark of innocence and happineſs of a prudent 
pilot. What would have been, for example, the fate 
of Miſs Troene, if Heaven had not made expreſly for 
her a mother, who was one of ten thouſand. 

This reſpectable widow had devoted to the education 
of an only daughter the moſt agreeable years of her lite. 
Theſe were her reflections at the age of five and twenty. 

© I have loſt my huſband,” ſaid the; I have nothing 
but my daughter and myſelf: ſhall I live for myſelf, or 
ſhall I live for her? The world ſmiles upon me, and 
pleaſes me ſtill: hat if J = myſelf up to it, I abandon. 


my 
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my daughter, and hazard her happineſs and my own. 
Suppoſe | that a life of noiſe and diſſipation has all the 
charms that are attributed to it, how long may I be able 
to taſte them? How few of my years which are rolling 
on, have I to paſs in the world? how many in ſolitude 
and the boſom of my child? The world, which invites 
me now, will diſmiſs me ſoon without pity 3 and if my 
daughter ſhould forget herſelf, according to my exam- 
ple; if ſhe is unhappy through my negligence, what will 
be my comfort? Let me in good time add grace to my 
retreat; let me render it as agreeable as it is honourable ; 
and let me ſacrifice to my daughter, who is every thin 

to me, that alien multitude, to whom-in a ſhort 1 


ſhall be nothing.“ 


From that moment this prudent mother became the 


friend and companion of her daughter. But to obtain 
her confidence was not the work of a day. 

Emily (that was the young lady's name) had received 
from nature a foul ſuſceptible of the molt lively impreſ- 
ſions; and her mother, who ſtudicd it inceſſantly, ex- 
perienced an uneaſy joy on perceiving this ſenſibi! we 
which does ſo much harm and fo much good. Happy,” 
ſaid ſhe ſometimes, happy the huſband whom ſhe will 
love, if he is deſerving of her tenderneſs ; if by eſteem 
and friendſhip he knows how to render dear to her the 
cares ſhe ſhall take to pleaſe him | but woe be to him, it 
he humbles and ſhocks her: her wounded delicacy will 


be the torment of them both. I lee that if a reproach, 


eſcapes even me, a flight complaint which ſhe has not 
merited, tears of grief trickle from her eyes; her droop- 


ing heart is diſpirited. Nothing is eaſier than to foothe 


her, nothing eaſier than to frighten her.“ 

Temperate as was the life of Madam Du Troene, it 
was however conformable to her condition, and relative 
to the deſign ſhe had of inſtructing herſelf at leiſure in 


the choice of a huſband worthy of Emily. A crowd of 


admirers, caught with the charms of the daughter, paid, 
according to cuſtom, aſſiduous court to the mother. Of 
this number was the Marquis De Ve Verglan, who, to 
his own misfortune, was endowed with a very handſome 
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figure. His glaſs and the ladies had ſo often told him 


ſo, that he could not but believe it. He liſtened to 
them with pleaſure, contemplated himſelf with delight, 
ſmiled upon himſelf; and was eternally ſinging his own 
praiſes. Nothing could be objected to his politeneſs ; 
but it was fo cold, and ſo flight, in compariſon to the 
attentions with which he honoured himſelf, that one 
might clearly perceive that he poſſeſſed the firſt place in 
his own eſteem. He would have had, without thinking 
on them, all the graces of Nature: he ſpoiled them all 


by affecting them. In regard to underſtanding, he 


wanted only juſtneſs, of rather reflection. Nobody 
_— have taiked better than he, if he had known 

hat he was going to ſay; but it was his firſt care to be 
of an opinion contrary to that of another. Right or 
wrong was all one to him; he was ſure of dazzling of 
ſeducing, of perſuading to whatever he would. He 
knew by heart all that little toilette chit-chat, all thoſe 
pretty things which mean nothing. He was thoroughly 
verſed in all the love-anecdotes of the city and court 
who was the gallant of yeſterday, who of to-day, who 
of the morrow, and how many times in the year ſuch 
and ſuch a lady had changed her admirers. He even 
knew a certain perſon who had refuſed to be upon the 
lift, and who would have ſupplanted all his rivals, if he 
had choſen to give himſelf the trouble. 

This young coxcomb was the ſon of an old friend 
of M. Du Troene, and the widow ſpoke of him to her 
daughter with a kind of compaſſion. It is a pity,” ſaid 
ſhe, © that they ſpoil this young man! He is of a good 
family, and might have ſucceeded.“ He had already 
ſucceeded but too well in the heart of Emily. That 
which is ridiculous in the eyes of a mother, is not always 
ſo in the eyes of a daughter. Youth is indulgent to 
youth ; and there are ſuch things as beautiful defects. 

Verglan, on his fide, thought Emily tolerable hand- 
ſome, only a little too plain and fimple ; but that might 
be corrected. He took but very little care to pleaſe her 
but when the firſt impreſſion is made, every thing con- 


tributes to ſtr ike it deeper. The very diſſipation of this 


young 
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young fop was a new attraction to * as it chreat- 
ened her with the danger of loſing him; and nothing 
haſtens, ſo much as jealouſy, the progreſs of a growing 
love. 
In giving an account of his life to Madam Du Troene, 
* lan repreſented himſelf (as to be ſure he ought) the 
deſirable man in the world. 
1 Du Troene dropped a hint concerning mo- 
deſty : but he proteſted that nobody was leſs vain than 
himſelf; that he knew perfectly well that it was not for 


his own ſake that they ſought him; that his birth did a 


great deal, and that he owed the reſt to his wit and figure, 
qualities which he had not given himſelf, and which he 
was far from being proud of. 

The more pleaſure Emily felt in ſeeing and hearing 
him, the more care ſhe took to conceal it. A reproach 
from her mother would have touched her to the heart ; 

and this delicate ſenſibility rendered her fearful to exceſs. 


In the mean time, Emily's charms, with which Verg- | 


lan was ſo faintly touched, had inſpired the diſcreet and 
modeſt Belzors with the tendereſt paſſion. A juſt wa 
of thinking, and an upright heart, formed the baſis of 
his character. His agreeable and open figure was {till 
more ennobled by the high idea that was conceived of 
his ſoul; for we are naturally diſpoſed to ſeek, and be- 
heve that we diſcover, 1n the features of a man, what 
ave know to be in his heart. 


 Belzors, in whom nature had been directed to virtue 


from his infancy, enjoyed the ineſtimable advantage of 
being able to give himſelf up without precaution and 


conſtraint, Decency, honeſty, candour, a frankneſs 


which gains confidence, together with a ſeverity of man- 
ners which creates reſpect, had in him the free eaſe of 
habit. An enemy to vice, without pride; indulgent to 
follies, without contracting any; complying with inno- 
cent cuſtoms; incorruptible by bad examples; he ſwam 
upon the torrent of the world; beloved, reſpected, even 
by thoſe to whom his life was a reproach, and to whom 


the public eſteem delighted to oppoſe it, in order to hum- 
ble their pride. 


Madam 
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Madam Du Troene, charmed with the character of 
this young man, had ſecretly pitched upon him as the 
moſt deſerving huſband ſhe couid give her daughter, 
She was inexhauſtible in his commendations; and while 
Emily applauded with the modeſty of her age, Madam 
Du Trozne miſtook the ingenuous and agreeable air 
which her daughter aſſumed towards him: for, as the 
eſteem with which Belzors inſpired her was not mingled 
with any ſentiment that ſhe needed to conceal, Emily 
was quite at her eaſe. 

It were, to be wiſhed, that ſhe had been-as free and as 
tranquil with the dangerous Verglan ; though the pain- 
ful ſituation into which his preſence caſt her, had in 
good meaſure the appearance of ſpleen. If Madam Du 
Troene ſpoke in commendation of him, Emily looked 

down, and kept filence. © You do not ſeem to me, 
daughter, ſaid Madam Du Troene, © to reliſh thoſe light 
and thiving graces, on which the world ys ſo much 
ſtreſs.— I know nothing at all of them” ſaid Emily, 
blufhing. The good mother concealed her joy : ſhe 
thought ſhe faw the plain and modeſt virtues of Belzors 
triumphing in Emily's heart over the Fttle brilliant vices 
of Verglan, and thoſe of his character; till an accident, 
fight in appearance, but ſtriking to an attentive and 
dile erning mother, drew her out of this illuſion. 

One of Emily's accompliſhments was drawing. She 
had choſen the delineation of flowers, as the moſt ſuit- 
able to her age: for what can be more natural than to 
ſee a roſe blow beneath the hand of beauty! Verglan, 
by a taſte ſomewhat reſembling hers, was paſſionately 
fond of flowers; and he never appeared without a noſe- 
gay, the prettieſt in the world. 

One day Madam Du Troene's eyes were thrown ca- 
ſually on Verglan's noſegay. The day after, ſhe per- 
ceived that Emily, perhaps without thinking of it, was 
drawing the Bowers of it. It was natural enough, that 
the flowers ſhe had ſeen the evening before ſhould be 
ſtill preſent to her imagination, and come, as it were, 
ok their own accord, to offer themſelves to her pencil; 
but that which was not quite ſo natural, was the air of 
enthuſiaſm 
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enthuſiaſm which ſhe betrayed in drawing them. Her 
eyes ſparkled with the fire of genius; her mouth 
ſmiled amorouſly at every ſtroke of the pencil, and a 
colour more animated than that of the flowers which 
ſhe was endeavouring to delineate, diffuſed itſelf over 
her cheeks. Are you pleaſed with the execution?“ 
ſaid the mother to her careleſsly. It is impoſſible,” 
replied Emily, © to tepreſent Nature well, when we 
have her not before her eyes. It was certain, howe- 
ver, that ſhe had never copied her more faithfully. 
Some few days after, Verglan came again with new 
flowers. Madam Du Troene, without any particularity, 
obſerved them, one after another ; and, in Emily's next 
leflon, Verglan's noſegay was drawn again. The good 
mother continued her obſervations, and every trial con- 
firming her ſuſpicions, redoubled her uneaſineſs. Af- 
ter all,” ſaid ſhe, * Iam alarmed perhaps at fomewhat 
very innocent. Let me ſee, however, if ſhe has any 
meaning in all this.” | | 
The ſtudies and accompliſhments of Emily were a ſe- 
cret to her mother's acquaintance. As ſhe had only in- 
tended to make her reliſh "ſolitude, and preſerve her 
imagination from the dangers of meditation, and the 


tediouſneſs of idleneſs; Madam Du Troëne derived nei- 


ther to herſelf nor daughter the leaſt vanity from thoſe 
talents which ſhe had cultivated with ſo much care. But 
one day when they were alone with Belzors, and the con- 
verſation turned on the great advantage of employing 
and amuſing one's ſelf; My daughter,” ſaid Madam 


Du Troene, has created herſelf an amuſement, which 


ſhe reliſhes more and more. I want to have you ſee ſome 
of her deſigns.'. Emily opened her port-folio ; and 
Belzors, charmed, was never weary of admiration of 
her performances. How ſoft and pure, ſaid he, are 
the pleaſures of innocence ! In.vain does vice torment 
itſelf, it will never taſte the like. Is it not true, Madam, 
that the hour of labour paſſes away quick ? And yet you 
have fixed it: ſee it here retraced and produced anew to 
your eye. Time is never loſt but to the idle.” Madam 
Du Troene liſtened with a ſecret complacency. Emily 
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thought his obſervations very ſenſible, but was not in 
the leaſt touched by them. By 

Some days after, Verglan came to ſee them. Do 
you know, Sir, ſays Madam Du Troene, * that my 
daughter has received the higheſt encomiums from Bel- 
zors on her talent for drawing! I want your opinion of 
it.“ Emily, in confuſion, bluſhed, heſitated, ſaid that 
ſhe had nothing finiſhed by her, and beſeeched het mo- 
ther to wait till ſhe ſhould have ſome piece fit to be ſeen. 
She did not doubt but her mother was laying a ſnare for 
her. Since there is a myſtery in this, there is alſo a 
deſign,” ſaid this diſcerning mother within herſelf : © ſhe 
is afraid that Verglan may know his own flowers, and 
penetrate into the ſecret motive of the pleaſure ſhe has 
taken in drawing them. My daughter loves this young 
fop; my fears were but too well founded.* 

Madam Du Troene, ſolicited on all fides, excuſed her- 
ſelf {till on account of Emily's youth, and the refolution 
ſhe had taken not to reſtrain her in her choice. How- 
ever, this choice alarmed her. My daughter, ſaid ſhe, 
is going to prefer Verglan ; there is, at leaſt, room to 
think ſo: and this yoong man has every quality that can 
render a woman unhappy. If I declare my will to Exa- 
ly, if! only ſuffer her to have the ſlighteſt perception 
of it, ſhe will make it a law to ſubſcribe to it without 
murmuring; ; the will marry a man whom ſhe does not 
love, and the remembrence of the man ſhe loves will 
haunt her even in the arms of another. I know her 
foul ; ſhe will become the victim of her duty. But ſhall 
J ordain this grievous ſacrifice? God forbid ! No: let 
her own inclination decide it; but I may direct her in- 
clination by enlightening it, and that this is the only 
lawful uſe of the authority that is given me. I am cer- 

tain of the goodneſs of heart, of the juſtneſs of my 
daughter's ſentiments; let me ſupply, by the light na- 
"tural to my years, the inexperience of her's ; let her ſee 
by her mother's eyes. and fancy, if poflible, that ſhe con- 
ſuits only her own inclinations.” 


Every time that Verglan and Belzors met together at 


adam Du Troëne' 55 ſhe turned the converſation on the 


. 5 
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manners, cuſtoms, and maxims of the world. She en- 
couraged contradiction; ; and without taking any ſide, 
gave their diſpoſitions room to diſplay themſelves. 
Thaſe little adventures with which ſociety abounds, and 
which entertain the idle curioſity of the circles at Paris, 
moſt commonly furniſhed matter for their reflections. 
Verglan, light, decifive, and lively, was conſtantly on 
5 ſide of the faſhion. N gr in a modeſter tone, 


- — — 


The arrangement of Count d' Auberive with his dy 
was at that time the town-talk. It was ſaid, that after a 
pretty briſk quarrel, and bitter complaints on both ſides, 
on the ſubject of their mutual infidelity, they agreed, 
that they owed each other nothing ; that they had con- 
cluded by laughing at the folly of being jealous without 
loving; ; that D'Auberive had conſented to ſee the Che- 
valier De Clange make love to his wife; and that ſhe 
had promiſed, on her ſide, to receive with the greateſt 
politeneſs, the Marchioneſs De Talbe, to whom D' Au- 

berivg paid his court ; that the peace had been ratified by 
a ſupper, and that two couple of lovers never maintained 
a better underſtanding with each other. 

At this recital Verglan cried out, that nothing was 
wiſer. $5 They talk of the good old times,” ſaid he; 
© let them produce an inſtance of the manners of our 
forefathers comparable to this. Formerly an inſtance of 
infidelity ſet a family in flames; they ſhut up, they beat 
| their wives. If the huſband made uſe of the liberty that 
was reſerved to him, his ſad and faithful half was 
obliged to put up with the injury, and vent her moans 


at home, as in an obſcure priſon, If ſhe imitated her 


wandering huſband, it was with terrible riſks. Nothing 
leſs than her lover's and her own life were at ſtake. 
They had the tolly to attach the honour of the man ta 
the virtue of his wife; and the huſband, wha was not 
the leſs a fine gentleman for intriguing elſewhere hime 
ſelf, became the ridiculous object of public contempt on 
the firſt falſe ſtep of his lady. Upon honour, I do not 
conceive how, in theſe barbarous ages, they had the 
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courage to marry. The bands of Hymen were. then 
downright chains. Now-a-days, complaifance, freedom, 
peace, reign in the boſom of families, If the married 
pair love one another, ſo much the better; they live to- 
gether, they are happy. If they ceaſe to love, they tell 
it like well bred-perſons, and diſpenſe with each other's 
promiſe of fidelity. They give over being lovers, and 
become friends, Theſe are what I call facial manners, 
free and eaſy. - This makes one long to be married. 
* You find it then quite eaſy,” ſaid Madam Du Troene, 
for a wite to be the confidante of her huſband, and tor 
him to be the complaiſant friend of his wife ?— To be 
ſure; provided it be mutual, Is it not juſt to grant our 
confidence to thoſe who honour us with their's, and to 
render each other by turns the offices of friendſhip? 
Can a man have a better friend than his wife, or the wite 
a ſurer and more intimate friend than her huiband ? 
With whom ſhall we be free, if not with the perſon, 
who, from ſituation, is one with us? And when un- 
fortunately we no longer find any pleaſure at home, what 
can be better than to ſeek it abroad, to return each at 
their own time, without jealouſy and reſtraint ? 
Nothing is more pleaſant,* ſaid Belzors, than this 
new method; but you and I have a great deal of ground 
to go over before we can reliſh it. In the firſt place, we 
muſt give up all love ior ourſelves, wife and children 
we mult be able to accuſtom ourſelves to conſider, with- 
out repugnance, as being one half of one's ſelf, ſome- 
body whom we deſpiſe ſufficiently, to deliver up = 
+ Well,” replied Verglan, what but mere prejudices are 
all theſe ſcruples! what hinders us from eſteeming one 
another, if it be ſettled that there is no longer any 
ſcandal in it ?— When that is ſettled, faid Belzors, 
all the ties of ſociety are broken, The inviolable 
4. ago of the marriage-tie forms the ſanctity of all the 
ties of nature, Remember, my friend, that if there 
are no longer any ſacred duties for the parents, there 
will no longer be any for the children. All theſe con- 
ditions depend on each other. Family quarięls were 


violent in the days of our fathers; but the maſs of 
| | „ moral 
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morals was ſound, and the wound was foon cloſed up 


again. At preſent it is a languiſhing body, walting by 
a flow poiſon. On the other ſide, my dear Verglan, 


we have not now the idea of thoſe pure and intimate 


pleafures which the married pair felt amidſt their fa- 
mily ; nor of that union which formed the delight of 
their youth, and the conſolation of their advanced years. 
Now-adays, when a mother is afflicted with the diflipas 
tion of her ſon, or a father overwhelmed with any re- 
verſe of fortune, are they a refuge or ſupport to each 
other? They are obliged to unboſom their grief abroad; 
and the confolation of ſtrangers is very weak indeed. 


© You talk like an oracle, my ſage Beizors,” ſaid Ver- 


glan ; but who has told you that two married perſons 
* not do beſ{t.to love, and to be faithful to each 
other all their lives? I am only, if unfortunately this 
mutual liking ſhould ceaſe, for their confoling each 
other, and ſettling matters amicably, without forbidding 
thoſe who may have loved reciprocally from the times 
of our fathers, to love on ſtill, if their heart inclines 


them to it. Aye,” ſaid Madam Du Troene © what is 


there to hinder them — What! is there to hinder them, 
Madam!' replied Belzors. © Cuſtom, the example, the 
bon ton the facility of living, without ſhame, accordin 
to their liking. Verglan will agree, that the life led 
in the world is agreeable ; and change is naturally 
pleaſing : our very weakneſs invites us to it. W ho, 
then, will reſiſt this inclination, if they take off the curb 
of morality ? *© I! I take of nothing,” faid Verglan, 
but I am for every body's living according to their lik- 
ing; and 1 very much approve of the courſe that d' Au- 
berive and his lady have taken to overlook on both ſides 


what are called injuries. If they are ſatisſied, 5 
body ought to be ſo too.” 


As ks finiſhed theſe lait words, a ſervant annem 


the Marquis D'Auberive. Ah, Marquis! you come 


very opportunely,” ſaid Verglan : „tell us, pr'ythee, if 


your ſtory be true. They fay that your lady forgives 
you your rhubarb, and that you pals by her ſenna.— 


Piha ! [ 
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'£ Pſha! what ſtuff? ſaid D*Auberive to him careleſsly, 
© I have maintained that nothing was more reaſonable ; 
but Belzors there condemns you without appeal.”— 
* Why ſo, pray? Would not he have done as much ? 
My wife is young and handſome : a coquette ; that is 
evident. At the bottom, however, I believe her to be 
very virtuqus ; but though ſhe ſhould err a little, juſ- 
tice ought to take place. I conceive, however, that a 
perſon more jealous than myſelf may condemn me ; but 
what aſtoniſhes me moſt is, that Belzors ſhould be the 
firſt. I have hitherto received nothing but commenda- 
tions. Nothing is more natural than my proeeeding; 
and all the world felicitate me upon it as on ſomething 
marvellous. It looks as if they did not think I had un- 
derſtanding enough to take a reaſonable ſtep. Upon 
honour, I am quite confounded at the compliments I re- 
ceive on it. As to the rigid gentlemen, I honour them 
ſufficiently ; but I live for myſelf. Let every one do ag 
much, and the happieſt will always be the wiſeſt'— 

F Well, how is the Marchioneſs ? ſaid Madam Du Tro: 
ene to him, with a deſign of changing the ſubject. 

Wonderful well, Madam; 3 we ſupped together laſt 
night, and I never ſaw her in ſuch good humour. — I 
will lay a wager," ſays Verglan, that you will take her 
again fome day.”— Faith, very poſſibly: for but yeſ- 
terday, when we got up from table, I caught myſelf 
ſaying tender things to her.“ 

This firſt experiment made the moſt lively impreſſion 
on Emily's underſtanding. Her mother, who perceived 
it, gave free courſe to her refleftions ? but in order to 
put her into the way, it is wonderful,” ſaid ſhe, © how 
much 6pinions depend upon tempers. Here, now, theſe 
two young men, educated with the ſame care, both en- 
dued with the ſame principles of honeſty and virtue 
obſerve, however, how they diſſer from one another! 
and each of them believes he is in the right.“ Emily's 
heart did its beſt to excuſe in Verglan the fault of having 
defended the manners of the age. With what levity, 

ſaid ſhe, © do _ treat modeſty and fidelity! how at 


ſport 
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fport with what is moſt ſacred in nature ! and Verglan 
gives into theſe irregularities ! Why has he not the ſoul 
of Belzors ! 

Some time after, Emily and her mother, being at hes 
play, Belzors and Verglan preſented themſelves at their 
box. and Madam Du Troene invited them both to take 
their ſeats there. The play was Ines*. The ſcene of 
the children gave Verglan an opportunity of uttering 
ſome bons mots, which he put off as excellent criticiſms. 
Belzors, without liſtening to him, melted into tears, 
and took no pains to conceal it. His rival rallied him 
on his weakneſs. What,” ſaid he to him, do children 
make you cry? — And what would you have me be af- 
fected by ? ſaid Belzors. Yes, I confeſs, I never hear 
without much emotion the tender names of father and 

mother; the pathos of nature penetrates me; even the 
moſt touching love intereſts me, moves me much leſs.” 
Ines was followed by Nanine+ : and when they came to 
the cataſtrophe, © Oh! ſaid Verglan, that is carrying the 
jeſt too far: let Dolban love this little wench, with all 
my heart; but to marry her, I think, is rather too 
much. It is a folly, perhaps, replied Belzors? but 
I feel myſelf capable of it: when virtue and beauty are 
united, I cannot anſwer for my diſcretion.” Not one of 
their obſervations eſcaped Madam Du Troene ; Emily, 
ſtill more attentive, bluſhed at the advantage which Bel- 
zors had over his rival. After the play, they ſaw the 
Chevalier D'Olcet, paſs by in weepers. What is the 
meaning of this, Chevalier i ?* ſaid Verglan to him with 
an air of galety. An old uncle,” replied D*Olcet, 
* who has been ſo kind as to leave me ten thouſand 
crowns a year. — Ten thouſand crowns | I give you 
joy. This uncle wrs a brave old fellow. Ten thouſand 
crowns! charming.“ Belzors, embracing him in his 
turn, ſaid to him, Chevalier, I condole with you on his 
death : I know that you think too 1 to conceive any 
unnatural joy on the occaſion,'— He has long been as 


* Ines de Caſtro, from which Mallet's Elvira is taken. 
5 A _ piece of Voltaire; the ſtory ſomewhat like Pamela. 
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father to me,“ ſaid the chevalier, confounded at the plea- 


ſant air he had aſſumed; but he was ſo old, you 


know ' That is a cauſe for patience,” replied Belzors, 
mildly, but not for confolation. A good relation is 
the beſt of friends? and the riches he has left you are 
not equal to the value of ſuch a one.” © An old uncle 
is but a dull kind of friend,” ſaid Verglan; and it is a 


rule, that every one muſt live in. his turn. Young folks 


would be much to be pitied, if old fellows were immor- 
tal.” Belzors changed the diſcourſe, in order to ſpare 
Verglan an humiliating reply. At every ſtroke of this 
contraſt, Emily's heart was cruelly torn, Madam Du 
Troene ſaw with joy the reſpectful and ſenſible air ſhe 


aſſumed towards Belzors, and the cold and-chagrined air 


with which ſhe replied to Verglan's compliments ; but 
in order to bring about another trial, ſhe invited them 
both to ſupper. _ 

They played at cards, Verglan and Belzors had a 


tete a tete at trictrack. Verglan liked nothing but high 


play; Belzors would play for as little as you pleaſed. 
'The party was intereſting. Mademoiſelle Du Troene 
was of the numbers of lookers on; and the good mo- 
ther, in making her own party, kept an eve upon her 
daughter, to read in her countenance what paſſed in her 
heart. Fortune favoured Belzors ; Emily, diſpleaſed as 
ſhe was with Verglan, had too good a heart not to ſuffer 


on ſeeing him engaged in a ſerious loſs. The young 


coxcomb could no longer contain himſett ! he grew an- 


_ gry, he doubled the game, and, before ſupper, he was on 


the point of playing upon honour. Ill humour had 
ſeized hiin: he did his utmoſt to be merry; but the al- 
teration of his countenance baniſſied all joy. He per- 
ceived himſelf that they pitied him, and that they did not 
laugh at ſome pleaſantries which he endeavoured to 
throw out ! he was humbled, and indignation would 
have taken place, if they had not quitted the table. Bel- 
zors, whom neither his own good-luck, nor the chagrin 
of his rival, had moved, was eaſy and modeſt, according 
to cuſtom. They ſat down again to play. Madam Du 


Troëne, who had finiſhed her own party, came to be 


preſent 
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preſent at this, extremely uneaſy at the imme i it might 


have, but defirous that it might make its impreſſion on 
the foul of Emily. The ſucceſs exceeded her expecta- 
tion: Verglan loſt more than he had to pay ; his trem- 
bling hand and pale countenance expreſſed the trouble 
he wanted to conceal. Belzors, with an unbounded 
complaiſance, gave him as many opportunities of re- 
venging himſelf, as he thought proper? and when, by 
doubling the game, he ſuffered Verglan to get off for 
a reaſonable ſum; If you pleaſe, ſaid he, we will 
ſtop here; I think I may fairly win as much as I was 
reſolved to loſe.“ So much moderation and diicretion 
excited a murmur ot applauſe among the company. 
Verglan alone appeared inſenfible to it, and ſaid, on 
getting up, with an air of diſdain, © It was not worth 
the trouble of playing ſo long for.” 

Emily did not fleep that night, ſo violently was her 
ſoul agitated with what ſhe had juſt ſeen and heard. 
What a difference!” ſaid ſhe, © and by what caprice is 
it that I muſt ſigh at having been enlightened ? Ought 
not the ſeduction to ceaſe, as ſoon as we perceive we are 
ſeduced? I admire one, and love the other. What is 


this miſunderſtanding between the heart and the reaſon, 


which makes us {till hold dear that which we ceaſe to 
eſteem. 


In the morning ſhe appeared, according to cuſtom, 


at her mother's levee. © You feem ſtrangely altered,” 
ſaid Madam Du Troëne. Yes, Madam, I am ver 
much ſo.—“ What have not you flept well ?— Very 
little, ſaid ſhe, with a ſigh. © You muſt endeavour, 


however, to look handſome; for I am going to take. 


you this morning to the Thuilleries, where all Paris is 
to be aſſembled. I uſed to lament that the fineſt garden 
in the world was abandoned : I am very glad it is come 
into faſhion again.” : 
Verglan failed not to repair there, and Madam Du 
Troene retained him about her. The view of t!:1+ +. aik 
had the air of enchantment. A thouſand RA in 
all the gaiety of dreſs, were ſeated round the baſon, 
whoſe ſides are decorated by ſculpture. The iuy-iv 
N : Au | walk 
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walk which this baſon crowns, was filled with young 
nymphs ; who, by their charms and accompliſhments, 
attracted the deſires after their ſteps. Verglan knew 
them all, and ſmiled upon them, following them with 
his eyes. This here,” ſaid he, is Fatune. Nothing 
is more tender and ſenſible: ſhe lives like an angel with 
Cleon ; he has given her twenty theuſand crowns in fix 
months ; they love like two turtles. That there is the 
celebrated Corinna : her houſe is the temple of luxury ; 
her ſuppers the moſt brilliant in Paris: ſhe does the ho- 
nours of them with a grace that enchants us. Do you 
ſee that fair beauty who looks ſo modeſt, and whoſe 
glances wander languiſhingly on every ide ? She has 
three lovers, each of whom flatters himſelf, that he alone 
is the happy man. It is a pleaſure to ſee her amidſt her 
adorers, diſtributing flight favours. to each, and per- 
ſuading each, in their turns, that ſhe jilts their rivals. 
She is a modeł of coquetry, and nobody deceives a let of 
lovers with ſo much addreſs and ſprightlineſs. She will 
go a great way on my word, and I have told her ſo.— 

© You are in her confidence, then?“ ſaid Madam Du 
Troene. * Oh, yes, they do not diſſemble with me: 
they know very well, that they cannot impoſe upon me.“ 

—* And you, Belzors, ſaid Madam Du 'Froene to the 
ſenſible and virtuous young man, who had joined them, 
are you initiated in theſe myſteries ;'—* No, Madam, I 
can believe that all that is very amuſing ; but the charm 
makes the danger.“ Madam Du Troene obſerved that 
the modeſt women received, with a cold and reſerved 
air, the ſmiling and familiar ſalute of Verglan, while 
they returned with an air of eſteem and friendſhip the 
reſpectful ſalutation of Belzors. She rallied Verglan 
on this diſtinction, in order to make Emily perceive it. 
© It is true, ſaid he, Madam, that they. behave rigidly 
to me in public; but zete-a-tete, they make me amends 
for it.” 

On her return home with them, ſhe received a wifi 
from Eleonora, a young widow of uncommon beauty. 
Eleonora ſpoke of the misfortune ſhe had ſuſtained in 
loſing a deſerving huſband ; ſhe ſpoke of it with 4 

muc 
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anuch ſepſibility, candour, and grace, that Madam Du 
Trocne, Emily and Belzors, liſtened to her with tears 
in their eyes. To a young, handſome woman,“ ſaid 
Verglan, 1 in a gay tone, © a huſband i is a tritling loſs, and 
eaſy to be repaired-'—* Not to me, Sir, rephed the ten- 
det and modeſt Eleonora: © a huſband who honoured a 
wite of my age with his efteem and kis confidence, and 
whoſe delicate love never was tainted either by fears or 
jealouſies, or the negligencies of habitude, is not one of 
thofe whom we can eaſily replace.” He had, I take it 
for granted, a fine perſon, ſaid Verglan. No, Sir, but 
his ſoul was beautiful.“ A beautiful ſoul!' 1 
Verglan, with a diſdainful air: a beautiful foul ! He 
was young at leaſt ?*-— He was of an age wherein we 
are affected when we have occaſion to be ſo. But if 
he was neither young nor handiome, I do not ſee why 
you ſhould afflict yourſelf. Confidence, eſteem, hand- 
ſome treatment, attend of courſe an amiable woman; no- 
thing of that kind could have been wanting to you. Be- 
lieve me, Madam, the eſſential point is to ſuit yourſelf, 
as to age and figure; to unite the Graces with the 
Loves; in one word, to marry a handſome man, or to 
preſerve your liberty. —“ Your advice is very gallant,” 
replied Eleonora ; but unfortunately. it is miſplaced.” 
There is a pretty prude = faid Verglan, as ſoon as ſhe was 
gone. Prudery, Sir! replied Madam Du Troëne, is 
an exaggerated copy of prudence and reaſon ? and! ſce 
nothing in Eleonora but what is plain and natural. — 
„For my part, {aid Belzors, I think her as reſpectable 
as the is handfome.'—* Relpet her, Sir! reſpeck ben! 
reſumed Verglan, with vizacity, © who hinders yeu ? ? 
She is the only perſon can take. it ill. Do you know, 
_ Interrupted Madam Du' Trozne, who could conſole 
Eleonora? Such a man as Belzors ? and if I were the 
confidante that he conſulted to his choice, I would per- 


ſuade him to think of her.'— You do me great honour, 
Madam, faid Belzors, colouring, but Eleonora de- 


ſerves a heart that is diſengaged, and unhappily mine is 
not ſo.” At theſe words he took his leave, quite con- 
founded with the diſmiſſion which he thought he had re- 


ceived. 
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ceived. © For, in ſhort,” the he, © to invite me herſelf to 
pay my addreſſes to Eleonora, is not that giving me no- 
tice to renounce Emily? Alas! how httle my heart is 
known to her! Verglan, who took it in the ſame ſenſe, 
affected to pity his rival. He ſpoke of him as one of the 
honeſteſt men in the world. It is a pity he is ſo 
gloomy,” ſaid he, with a tone of compaſſion ; that is all 
they get by their virtue ; they grow tireſome, and are 
diſmiſſed. Madam Du Truene, without explaining her- 
ſelf, aſſured him that ſhe had not intended ſaying any 
thing diſobliging to a man for whom ſhe had a molt par- 
ticular eſteem and regard. In the mean time, Emily fat 
with down-caſt eyes, and her Þluſhes betrayed the agita- 
tion of her ſoul. Verglan, not doubting but this confu- 
ſion was an emotion of joy, retired in triumph, and the 
day following wrote her a billet conceived in theſe terms. 


1 OU muſt have thought me very romantic, bea u- 


tiful Emily. in having ſo long ſpoke to you only 
by my eyes! Do not accuſe me of an unjuſt difidence : 
I Fave read your heart, and if I had only that to con- 
ſult, I ſhould be very ſure of its anſwer. But you de- 
pend on a mother, and mothers have their caprices. 
Happily your mother loves you, and her affection has 
enlightened her choice. The diſmiſſion of Belzors ap- 
prizes me that ſhe has determined; but your conſent 
ought to precede her's : I wait it with the moſt tender 
impatience, and the moſt violent love. 


Emily opened this billet without knowing whence it 
came: ſhe was as much offended as ſurprized at it, and 
without heſitation communicated it her mother. I take 
very kindly of you,” ſaid Madam Du Troëne, this 
mark of your friendſhip ; but I owe you in my turn 
confidence for confidence. Belzors has writ to me; 
read his letter.” Emily obeyed and read | 


Mapan, 
Honour the virtue, and admire the beauty, I do 
juſtice to Eleonora; but has Heaven favoured only 
her? And after having adored in your image every 
| thing 
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thing that Heaven has made moit affecting, do you 
think me in a condition to follow the counſel, which 
you have given me? I will not ſay to you how cruel it 
is; my reſpect ſtifles my complaints. If I have not the 
name, I have at leaſt the ſentiments of your fon, and 
that character cannot be effaced.” 


Emily could not finiſh without the moſt lively ſenſa- 
tion. Her mother pretended not to perceive it, and 
ſaid to her, There now, child, I indeed muſt anſwer 
theſe two rivals; but you muſt dictate my anfwers.'— 
I, Madam !— Who elſe? Is it I whom they demand 
in marriage? Is it my heart that I am to conſult P— 
Ah! Madam! it not your will mine? Have not you 
the right to diſpoſe of me: You are very good, my 
dear; but as your own happineſs is concerned, it is juſt 
that you ſhould decide on it. Theſe young men are both 
well born; their condition and fortunes nearly the ſame: 
fee which comes up neareſt to the idea you have formed 
of a good huſband. Let us keep him, and diſmiſs the 
other.“ Emily, ſtruck, kiſſed her mother's hands, and 
bathed them with her tears. Complete your goodneſs,” 
ſaid ſhe to her, by enlightening me in my choice: the 
more important it is, the more need have I for your ad- 
vice to determine it. The huſband whom my mother 
ſhall chuſe for me ſhall be dear to me ; my hearr dares 
promiſe that. No, my dear, there is no loving out of 
mere duty, and you know better than myſelf the man 
who is likely to make you happy. If you are not ſo, I 
will confole you : I would readily ſhare your ſorrows, 
but I would not be the cauſe of them. Come, I take 
pen in hand, I am going to write, ; you need but 
to dictate.” Imagine the trouble, the confuſion, the 
moving ſituation of Emily. Trembling by the fide of 
this tender mother, one hand on her eyes, and the other 
on her heart, ſhe eſſayed in vain to obey her; her voice 


expired on her lips. Well, ſaid the good mother, 


© to which of the two are we to return an anſwer ? Make 
an end, or I ſhall grow impatient.— To Verglan,” ſaid 
| | Emily, 
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Emily, with a feeble and faultering voice. To Verg- 


lan; be it ſo: what ſhall I fay to him 7. 
2 'It is impoſſible, Sir, that a man, ſo neceflary 


to ſociety as yourſelf, ſhould renounce it to live in the 
boſom of his family. My Emily has not qualities 


ſufficient to indemnity you for the ſacrifice which ſhe 
would require. Continue to embelliſh the world ; for it 


is for that you are made.” — Is this all ?—Yes, Madam.” 


—* And tp Belzors; what ſhall we ſay to him ? Emily 
continued to dictate with ſomewhat more confidence. 
Jo deem you worthy of a woman as virtuous 
as. handſome, was not, Str, to forbid you to make 
a choice which intereſts me as much as it does me ho- 
nour ; it was even to encourage you. Your modeſt 
has reverſed things, and you have been unjuſt both to 
yourſelf and me. Come, and learn to jydge better of 
the intentions of a Good Mother. I diſpoſe of the heart 


of my daughter, and I efteem none in the world more 
than yourſelf. 


Come hither, my child, that 1 may embrace you, 
cried Madam Du Troene; you full the wiſhes of 


your mother, and you could not have faid ben, though 


£ you had confulted my heart. 


Belzors haſtened to them quite beſide himſelf with 
joy. Never was marriage more applauded, more fortu- 
nate. Belzors' affection was divided between Emily and 


Her mother ; and it was a moot point among the world, 
which of the two he loves moſt, 


22 — . — 


THE SHEPHERDESS OF THE ALPS. 


N the mountain of Savoy, not far from the road from 
Briancon to Modena, is a ſolitary valley, the fight 
of which inſpires travellers with a pleaſant melancholy. 


Three little hills in form of an amphitheatre, on which 
are need, at a great diſtance from each other, ſome 


ſhepherds | 
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ſhepherds huts, torrents that fall from the mountains; 
clumps of trees here and there, paſturss always green, 
form the ornament of this rural place. 

The Marchioneſs of Fonroſe was returning from 
France to Italy with her huſband. The axle- tree of their 
carriage broke; and as the day was on the decline, they 
were obliged to ſeek in this valley for ſome ſhelter to 
paſs the night. As they advanced towards one of the 
huts, they ſaw a flock going that way, conducted by a 
ſhepherdeſs whoſe gait aſtoniſhed them. They drew 
nearer. and heard a heavenly voice, whoſe plaintive 
and moving accents made the echoes groan. 

< How the ſetting ſun {till glitters with a gentle light! 
It is thus,” faid ſhe, that at the end of a painful race, the 
exhauſted ſoul departs to grow young again in the pure 
ſource of immortality. But, alas! how diſtant is the 
period, and how long is life!“ On ſaying theſe words, 
the ſhepherdeſs retired, with her head inclined ; but the 
negligence of her attitude ſeemed to give ſtill more no- 
bleneſs and majeſty to her perſon and deportment. 

Sruck with what they ſaw, and ſtill more with what 
they had juſt heard, the Marquis and Marchioneſs of 
Fonroſe redoubled their pace, in order to overtake the 
ſhepherdeſs whom they admired. But what was their 
ſurprize, when under the plaineſt head-dreſs, beneath 
the moſt humble garb, they ſaw all the graces, all the 
beauties united? Child,“ ſaid the marchioneſs to her, 
on ſeeing that ſhe avoided them, © fear nothing; we are 
travellers, whom an accident obliges to ſeek ſhelter 
in theſe huts till the day : will you be ſo good as to be 
our guide ”— I pity you, Madam, faid the ſhepherdeſs 
to her, looking down and bluſhing ; © theſe huts are in- 
habited by poor wretches, and you will be very ill lodg- 
ed.“ You lodge there, without doubt, yourſelf, replied | 
the marchioneſs; © and I can eaſily endure, for one 
night, the inconveniencies which you ſuffer always. — 
I am formed for that,” ſaid the ſhepherdeſs, with a mo- 
deſty that charmed them. No, ſurely,” ſaid the mar- 
quis de Fonroſe, who could no longer diflemble the 
emotion ſhe had cauſed 1 in him; no, you are not formed 
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to ſuffer ; and fortune 18 very unjuſt ! Is it poſſible, 


lovely damſel, that ſo many charms are buried in this 


defart, under that habit; — Fortune, Sir?” replied Ade- 
| laide (this was the name of the ſhepherdeſs ;) Fortune 


is not cruel but when ſhe takes from us that which ſhe 
has given us. My condition has its. pleaſures for 
one who knows no other; and cuſtom creates wants 
for you, which ſhepherds do not know.'—* That 
may be, ſaid the marquis, with reſpect to thoſe whom 
Heaven has placed from their birth in this obſcure 


condition; but you, aſtoniſhing damſel, you whom I 


admire, you who enchant me, you who were never 
born what you now are; that air, that gait, that 
voice, that language, every thing betrays you. But two 


words which you have juſt now ſpoken, proclaim a cul- 


tivated underſtanding, a noble ſoul. Proceed; teach us 
what misfortune can have reduced you to this ſtrange 


abaſement.— For a man in misfortune,” replied Ade- 


laide, there are a thouſand ways to extricate himſelf ; 
for a woman, you know, there is no other honeſt re- 
ſource than ſervitude, and the choice of maſters. They 
do well, in my opinion, who perfer the good. You are 
now going to ſee mine; you will be charmed with the 
innocence of their lives, the candour, the ſimplicity, the 
probity of their manners.” o 

While ſhe talked thus, they arrived at the hut. It was 
ſeparated by a partition from the fold into which this 
incognita drove her ſheep, telling them over with the 
moſt ſerious attention and without deigning to take any 
farther notice of the travellers, who contemplated her. 
An old man and his wife, ſuch as Philemon and Baucis 


are deſcribed to us, came forth to meet their gueſts, with 


that village-honeſty which recals the golden age to our 
minds. We have nothing to offer you, ſaid the good 
woman, but freſh ſtraw for a bed; milk, fruit, and 


rye-bread' for your food; but the little that Heave” 


gives us, we will moſt heartily ſhare with you.” The 
travellers, on entering the hut, were ſurpriſed at the air 
of regularity which every thing breathed there. The 


table was one ſingle plank of walnut-tree highly po- 


liſhed : 
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liſhed : they ſaw themſelves in the enamel of the earthen 
veſſels defigned for their milk. Eyery thing pretented 
the image of chearful poverty, and of the firſt want of 
nature agreeably ſupplied. It is our dear daughter,” 
faid the good woman, who takes upon her the man- 
agement of our houſe. In the morning, before her 
flock ramble far into the country, and whi! e they begin 
to graze round the houſe on the graſs covered with 


_ dew, ſhe waſhes, cleans, and ſets every thing 1 in order, 


with a dexterity that charms us. — What“ faid the 
marchioneſs, * is this ſhepherdeſs your daughter ?P— 
„Ah, Madam, would to Heaven ſhe were! cried the 
good old woman; it is my heart that calls her ſo, for 
| have a mother's love for her: but I am not fo happy as 
to have borne her; we are not worthy to have given 


her birth. be ho is ihe then? Whence comes the ? 


and what misfortune has reduced her to ſuch a condi. 
tion ;— All that is unknown to us. It is now four 
years ſince ſhe came in the habit of a female peafant to 
offer herſelf to keep our flocks; we would have taken, 
her for nothing; ſo much had her, good look and plea- 
fins manner won upon our hearts. We doubted her 


| being born a villager; but our queſtions afflicted her, 


and we thought it our duty to abſtain from them- This 
reſpect has but augmented in proportion as we have be- 
come better acquainted with her ſoul; but the more we 
would humble ourſelves to her, the more ſhe humbles 
to us. Never had daughter more attention for her fa. 


ther and mother, nor officiouſneſs more tender. She 


cannot obey us, becauſe we are far from commanding, 
her! but it ſeems'as if ſhe ſaw through us, and every 
thing thet we can wiſh is done, before we perceive that 
ſh2 thinks of it. She is an n angel come down among us 
fo comfort our old age.'— And what is the doing now 
in the fold ? demanded the marchioneſs, Giving ths 
flock freſh litter; drawing the milk from the ewes and 
the-goats. This milk, preſſed out by her hand, ſeems to 
become the more delicate for it. I, who go and fell it in 
the town, cannot ſerve it faſt enough. The If think it de- 
licious. The dear child employs herſelf, while ſhe is 


8 B b watching 


watching the flock, in works of fixaw and ofier, which 
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are admired by all. Every thing becomes valuable be- 
neath her fingers. You ſee, Madam, continued the 
good old woman, you ſee here the image of an eaſy 


and quiet life: it is ſhe that procures it to us. This 
heavenly dau wee is never employed but to make us 


happy. —* Is ſhe happy herfelf? demanded Marquis de 
Fonroſe. She endeavours to perſuade us ſo,” replied 
the old man; © but I have frequently obſerved to my 
wiſe, that at her return from the paſture, ſhe had her 
eyes bedewed with tears, and the moſt affiifted air in 
the world. The moment fhe ſees us, ſhe affects to 
ſmile : but we ſee plainly that ſhe has ſome grief that 
conſumes her. We dare not aſk her what is is. Ah, 
Madam!” ſaid the good old woman, how I llfer for 
this child, when ſhe perſiſts in leading ont her flocks to 
paſture in ſpite of rain and froſt! Many a time have I 
thrown myſelf on my knees, in order to prevail with her 
to let me go in her ſtead ; but I never could prevail on 
her. She goes out at ſun-riſe, and returns in the even- 


ing benumbed with cold. Judge now,” ſays ſhe to 
me, whether F would ſuffer you to quit your fire-ſide, 


and expoſe yourſelf at your age to the rigours of the 

ſeaſon. I am ſcarce able to withſtand it myſelt.” Ne- 
vertheleſs, ſhe brings home under her arm the wood 
with which we warm ourſelves; and when I camplain 
of the fatigue ſhe gives herſelf, © Have done, have 
done, my good mother, it is by exerciſe that! keep my- 
ſelf from cold : labour is made for m In ſhort, 
Madam, ſhe is as good as ſhe is wang and my huf- 
band and I never ſpeak of her but with tears in our 
eyes.“ And if ſhe ſhould be taken from you? ſaid the 
marchioneſs. We ſhould loſe, interrupted the old 
man, all that we hold deareſt in the world; but if ſhe 


herſelf was to be the happier for it, we would die happy 


in that conſolation.— Oh, aye? replied the old wo- 
man, ſhedding tears ; * Heaven grant her a fortune wor- 
thy of her, if it be poſſible! It was my hope, that that 
hand, fo dear to me, would have cloſed my eyes, for I 


love her more than my lite.” Her arrival broke off the 
dit: :ourſe, | i ge 
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She appeared with a pail of milk in one hand, a baſ- 
ket of fruit in the other; and after ſaluting them with 
an ineffable grace, ſhe directed her attention to the care 
of the family, as if nobody obſerved her. You give 
yourſelt a great deal of trouble, my dear child, ſaid the 
marchioneſs. I endeavour, Madam, replied ſhe, to 
fulfil the intention of thoſe I ſerve, who are deſirous of 
entertaining you 1n the beſt manner they are able. You 
will have,“ continued ſhe, ſpreading over the table a 
coarſe but very white cloth, © you will have a trugal I 
rural repaſt: this bread is not the whiteſt in the world, 
but it taſtes pretty well; the eggs are freſn; the milk is 
good; and the fruits, which I have juſt now gathered, 
are ſuch as the ſeaſon affords.” The. diligence, the at- 
tention, the noble and becoming grace with which 
this wonderful ſhepherdeſs paid them all the duties of 
hoſpitality; the reſpect the ſhewed for her maſter and 
miſtreſs, whether ſhe ſpoke to them, or whether ſhe 
ſought to read in their eyes what they wanted her to do; 
all theſe things filled the Marquis and Marchioneſs of 
Fonroſe with aſtoniſhment and admiration. As ſoon as 
they were laid down on the bed of freſh ſtraw, which 
the ſhepherdeſs had prepared for them herſelf. * Our 
adventure has the air of a prodigy,” faid they one to the 
other; * we muſt clear up this myſtery ; we mult carry 
away this child along with us.“ 

At break of day, one of the men, who had been up 
all night mending their carriage, came to inform them 
that it was thoroughly repaired. - Madam de Fonroſe, 
before ſhe ſet out, ordered the ſhepherdeſs to be called 
to her. © Without wanting to pry,” ſaid ſhe, © into the 
ſecret of your birth, and the cauſe of your misfortune ; 
all that I ſee, all that [ hear, intereſts me in your favour. 
I ſee that your ſpirit has raiſed you above ill fortune; 
and that you have ſuited your ſentiments to your preſent 
condition: your charms and your virtues render it re- 
ſpectable, but yer it 18 unworthy of you, I have it in my 
power, amiable ſtranger, to procure you a happier lot ; 
my huſband's intentions agree intirely with mine. 1 
have a confiderable eſtate at Turin: I want a friend of 
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my own "ON and I ſhall think I bear away from this 
place an invaluable t eaſure, if you will accompany me. 
Separate from the propoſal, from the ſuit I now make 
you, all notion of ſervitude ; I do not think you made 
jor that condition; but though my prepoſſeſſions in your 
favour ſhould deceive me, I had rather raiſe you above 
your birth, than leave you beneath it. I repeat to you, 
it is a friend of my own ſex that I want to attach to me. 
For the reſt, be under no concern for the fate of theſe 
good people : there is nothing which I would not do to 
make them amends for your loſs ; at leaſt they ſhall 
have therewith to ſpend the remainder of their hves 
happily, according to their condition; and it is from 
your hand that they ſhall receive the benefits I ron 
them. The old folks, who were preſent at this di 

courſe, kifling the hands of the marchioneſs, and throw- 
ing themſelves at her feet, begged the young incognita 
to accept of theſe generous offers: they repreſented to 
he: with tzars, that they were on the brink of the grave; 
that ſhe had no other conſolaiion than to make them 
happy in their old age; and that at their death, when 
left to herſelf, their habitation would become a dread- 
ſul ſolitude. The ſhepherdeſs, embracing them, min- 
gled her tears with their's ; ſhe returned thanks to the 
marquis and marchioneſs of Fonroſe for their goodneſs, 
with a ſenſibility that made her {till more beautiful. I 
cannot, faid the, accept of your courteſies. Heaven 
has marked out my place, and its will is accompliſhed 


but your goodneſs has made impreſſions on my foul 


which will never be effaced. The reipeQable name of 
Fonroſe ſhall ever be preſent to my imagination. I have 
but one favour more to aſk you, ſaid ſhe, bluſhing, and 
looking down; that is, to be ſo good as to bury this 
adventure i in en ſilence, and to leave the world for 
ever ignorant of the lot of an unknown wretch, who 
wants to live and die in oblivion.” The marquis and 
marchioneſs of Fonroſe. moved with pity and grief, re- 
doubled a thouſand times their inſtances: ſhe was im- 
moveable, and the old people, the travellers, and the 
ſhepherdeſs, ſeparated with tears in their eyes, 
| During 
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During the journey, the marquis and his lady were 
taken up with nothing but this adventure. They 
thought they had been in a dream. Their imaginations 
being filled with this Kind of romance, they arrive at 
Turin, It may eaſily be imagined that they did not keep 
| filence, and this was an inexhauſtable ſubje& for re- 
fle&ions and conjectures. The young Fonroſe, being 
prevent at theſe diſcourſes, loſt not one circumflance. 

e was at an age wherein the imagination is molt live- 
ly, and the heart moſt ſuſceptible; but he was one of 
thoſe characters whoſe ſenſibility diſplays not itſelf out- 
wardly, and are ſo much the more violently agitated, 
when they are ſo at all, as the ſentiment which affects 

them does not weaken itſelf by any ſort of diſſipation. 
All that Fonroſe hears ſaid of the charms, virtues, and 
misfortunes of the ſhepherdeſs of Savoy, kindles in his 
ſoul the moſt ardent deſire of ſeeing her. He forms to 
himſelf an image of her, which is always preſent to him. 
He compares her to every thing that he ſees, and every 
thing that he ſees vaniſhes before her. But the more his 
impatience redoubles, the more care he takes to conceal 
it. Turin becomes odious to him. The valley, which 
conceals from the world its brighteſt ornament, attracts 
his whole ſoul. It is there that happineſs waits him. 
But if his project is known, he forefees the greateſt ob- 
ſtacles : they will never conſent to the journey he medi- 
tates ; it is the folly of a young man, the conſequences 
_ of which they will be apprehenſive of; the ſhepherdeſs 
herſelf, affrighted at his purſuits, will not fail to with- 
draw herſelf from them; he loſes her if he ſhould be 
known. After all theſe reflections, which employed 
his thoughts for three months, he takes a reſolution to 
quit every thing for her ſake ; to go, under the habit of 
a ſhepherd, to leck her in her ſolitude, and to die there, 
or draw her out of it. 

He diſappears ; they ſee him no more. His parents 
become alarmed at his abſence : their fear increaſes 
2 day; their expectations diſappointed throw the 
whole family into affliction; the fruitleſſneſs of their 

enquiries compleats their deſpair; ; 2 duel, an aſſaſſina- 
tion, 
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tion, every thing that is moſt unfortunate, preſents it 


ſelf to their imagination; and theſe unhappy parents 


ended their reſearches by lamenting the death of their 
ſon, their only hope. While his family are in mourn- 
ing, Fonroſe, under the habit of a ſhepherd, preſents 
himſelf to the inhabitants of the hamlets adjoining to 
the vallies, which they had but too well deſcribed to 
him. His ambition is accompllſned; they truſt him 
with the care of their flocks. 

The firſt day after his arrival, he left them to wander 


at random, ſolely attentive to diſcover the places to 


which the ſhepherdeſs led her” * 

Let us manage, ſaid, the timidity of this ſolitary 
fair-one : if ſhe is unfortunate, her heart has need of 
conſolation ; if it be nothing but a defire to baniſh her- 
ſelf from the world, and the pleaſure of a tranquil and 
innocent life that retains her here, ſhe will feel ſome dull 
moments, and wiſh ſor company to®amuſe or conſole 
her. If I ſucceed fo far as to render that agree- 
able to her, ſhe will ſoon. find it neceſſary ; then I ſhall 
take counſel from the fituation of her ſoul. After all, 
we are here alone, as it were in the world, and we ſhall 
be every thing to each other. From confidence to 
friendſhip the "paſlage is not long ; ; and from friend- 
ſhip to love, at our age, the road is ſtill eaſier.“ And 
what was Fonroſe's age when he reaſoned thus? Fonrofe 
was eighteen ; but three months reflection on the ſame 
object unfolds a number of ideas. While he was thus 
giving himſelf up to his imagination, with his eyes 
wandering over the country, he hears at a diſtance 
that voice, the charms of which had been ſo often 
extolled to him. The emotion it excited in him was as 
lively as if ſhe had been unexpected. It is here, ſaid 


the ſhepherdeſs in in her plaintive ſtrains ; it is here 


that my heart enjoys the only happineſs that remains to 
it. My grief has a luxury in it for my | ſoul ; I prefer its 
bitterneſs to the deceitful ſweets of joy. Theſe accents 


rent the ſenſible heart of Fonroſe. What, ſaid he, 
can be the cauſe of the chagrin that confumes her? 


How pleaſing would it be to conſole her!” A hope {till 
more 
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more pleaſing prefumed, not without difficulty, to flatter 
his defires. He feared to alarm the ſhepherdeſs if he 
_ reſigned himſelf imprudently to his impatience of ſee- 
e e near, and for the firſt time it was ſufficient to 
Dave heard her. The next day he went out to lead his 
ſheep to paſture; and after obſerving the route which 
ſhe had taken, he placed himſelf at the foot of the rock, 
which the day before repeated to him the ſounds of that 
touching voice. I forgot to mention that Fonroſe, to 
the handſomeſt figure had joined thoſe talents which the 
young nobility of Italy do not neglect. He played on 
the hautboy like Beſuzzi, of whom he had taken his 
leſſons, and who formed at that time the delight of 
Europe. Adelaide, buried in her own afflicting ideas, 
had not yet made her voice heard, and the echoes kept 
ſilence. All on a ſudden this ſilence was interrupted 
by the plaintive ſounds of Fonroſe's hautboy. Theſe un- 
known ſounds excited in the ſoul of Adelaide a ſurprize 
mingled with anxiety. The keepers of the flocks that 
wandered on the hills had never caufed her to hear 
aught before but the ſounds of ruſtic pipes. Immoveable 
and attentive, ſhe ſeeks with her eyes who it was that 
formed ſuch harmonious ſounds. She perceives, at a 
diſtance, a young ſhepherd ſeated in the cavity of a 
rock, at the foot of which he fed his flock ; ſhe draws 
near, to hear him the better. See, ſaid ſhe, what the 
mere inſtin& of nature can do! the ear teaches this 
ſhepherd all the refinements of art. Can any one 
breathe purer ſounds ? What delicacy in his inflexions! 
what variety in his 1 Who can ſay, after this, 
that taſte is not a gift of Nature ?? Ever ſince Adelaide 
had dwelled in this ſolitude, this was the firſt time that 
her grief, ſuſpended by an agreeable diſtraction, had de- 
livered up her ſoul to the ſweet emotion of pleaſure. 
Fonroſe, who ſaw her approach, and ſeat herſelf at the 
foot of a willow to hear him, pretended not to perceive + 
her. He ſeized, without ſeeming to affect it, the mo- 
ment of her retreat, and managed the courſe of his own 
lock in ſuch a manner as to meet her on the declivity of 
a hill, where the roads croſſed. He caſt only one look. 
| i 
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on her, and continued his route, as if taken up with 
nothing but the care of his flock. But what beauties 
had that one look ran over! What eyes! what a divine 
mouth! How much more raviſhing itill would thoſe 
features be, which are ſo noble and touching in their 
langour, if love re- animated them! He ſaw plainly that 

rief alone had withered in their ſpring the roſes on her 

vely cheeks ; but of fo many charms, that which had 
moved him moſt was the noble elegance of her perſon 
and her gait; in the eaſe of her motions he thought 
he ſaw a young cedar, whoſe ſtraight and flexible trunk 
yields gently to the zephyrs. This image, which love had 
juſt engraven in flaming characters on his memory, took 
up all his thoughts. How feebly,” ſaid he, have they 
painted to me this beauty, unknown to the world, whoſe 
adoration ſhe merits! And it is a deſart that ſhe inha- 
bits ! and itis a thatch that covers her ? She who ought 
to ſee kings at her feet, employs herſelf in tending a 
flock ! Beneath what garments has ſne preſented herfelf 
to my view! She adorns every thing, and nothing diſ- 
figures her. Yet what a life for a frame fo delicate! 


Coarſe food, a ſavage climate, a bed of ſtraw; Great 


Gods! And for whom are the roſes made? Yes, I will 
draw her out of this ſtate, fo much too hard and too 
unworthy of her.“ Sleep interrupted his reflections, but 
effaced not her image. Adelaide, on her part, ſenſibly 
ftruck with the youth, the beauty of Fonrofe, 
ceaſed not to admire the caprices of Fortune. Where 
is Nature going, © to re-affemble- together ſo many ta- 
tents and ſo many graces ! But, alas ! thoſe gifts which to 
him are but uſeleſs; would be perhaps his misfortune in 
2 more elevated ſtate. What evils does not beauty 
create in the world ? Unhappy as I am, is it for me to 


fet any value on it? This melancholy reflection began 


J poiſon in her ſoul the plcaſure ſhe had taſted; ſhe re- 
proached herſelf for having been ſenſible of it, and re- 
ſolved to deny it herſelf for the future. The next day 
Fonroſe thought he perceived that ſhe avoided his ap- 
proach ; he fell into a profound melancholy Could 
ſhe ſuſpe&t my diſguiſe ?? faid he. Should I have be- 
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frayed it myſelf?' This uneafineſs poſſeſſed him all the 
live-long day, and his hautboy was neglected. Ade- 


laide was not ſo far but ſhe could eaſily have heard it; 


and his filence aſtoniſhed her. SHE began to ſing her- 
ſelf. It ſeems,” ſaid the ſong, « that every thing a- 
yound me partakes of my heavineſs: the birds fend 
forth none but ſorrowſul notes: Echo replies to me in 
complaints; the Lephyrs moan amidſt theſe leaves; the 
the ſound of the brooks imitates my ſighs, one might ſay 
that they towed with tears.“ Fonrole, ſoftened by theſe 


ſtrains, could not help replying to them. O Heaven!“ 


taid the, it is enchantment! I dare not believe my 
ears: it is a god whom I have heard! Can the natural 
ſenſe of harmony inſpire ſuch concord of ſounds?” 
While ſhe was ſpeaking thus, a rural, or rather a ce- 
leſtial melody made the valley refound. Adelaide 
thought ſhe ſaw thoſe prodigies, realizing which Poetry 
attributes to her ſprightly ſiſter Muſick. Aſtoniſhed, 
coniounded, ſhe knew not whether ſhe ought to take 


herſelf away, or reſign herſelf up to this, enchantment. 


But ſhe perceived the ſnepherd, whom ſhe had juit heard, 


reaſſembling his flock in order to regain his hut. He 
knows not, ſays ſhe, the delight he diffuſes around 
him ; his undiſguiſed ſoul is not in the leaſt vain of it: 


- he waits not even for the praiſes I owe him. Such 


is the power of muſic: it is the only talent that 


places its happineſs in itſelf ; all the others require wit- 


neſſes. This gift of Heaven was granted to man in his 
innocence : it is the pureſt of ll pleaſures. Alas! it 1s 
the only one I {till reliſh; and-I conſider this ſhepherd 


as a new echo, who is come to anſwer to my grief. 


The following day Fonroſe affected to keep at a diſ- 
tance in his turn: Adelaide was allied at it.“. Chance,” 
ſaid ſhe, © ſeemed to have procured me this conſolation z 
I gave myſelf up to it too eafily, and to puniſh me, ſhe 
has deprived me of it.” At laſt, one day, when they 
happened to meet on the declivity of the hill, Shep- 
herd,” ſaid ſhe to him, are you leading your flocks far 

of ?? Theſe firſt words of Adelaide cauſed an emotion 
in Fonroſe, which almoſt deprived him of the uſe of his 
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voice. I do not know,” faid he, heſitating; * it is not 
I who lead my flock, but my flock that leads me ; theſe 
places are better known to it than to me: I leave to it 
the choice of the beſt paſtures.— Whence are you, 
then 7?” faid the ſnepherdels to him. I was born be- 
yond the Alps,” replied Fonroſe. Were you born 
among ſhepherds” continued ſhe. * As I am a ſhep- 
herd, faid he, looking down, I muſt have been born 
to be one. I doubt it, replied Adelaide, viewing 
him with attention. © Your talents, your language, your 
very air, all tell me, that Fate had placed you in a better 
ſituation.— You are very obliging,” ſaid Fonroſe ; 
© but ought you, of all perſons, to believe that Nature 
reiuſes every thing to ſhepherds ? Were you born to be 
a queen?“ Adelaide bluſhed at this anſwer ; ; and chang- 
ing the ſubject, © The other day,” faid ſhe, © by the found 
of a hautboy you accompanied my fongs with an art 
that would be a prodigy in a ſimple ſhepherd. It is 
your voice that is ſo, replied Fonroſe, in a ſimple ſhep- 
herdeſs.'—* But has nobody inſtructed you 2? — I have, 

like yourſelf, no other guides than my heart and my ear. 
You ſung, I was melted ; what my heart feels, my haut- 
boy expreſſes; I breath my ſoul into it. This is the 
whole of my ſecret; nothing in the world is eaſier.— 
© This is incredible, ſaid Adelaid. © I ſaid the very lame 
on hearing you,” replied Fonrole, but I was forced to 
believe it. What will you fay ? Nature and Love ſome- 
times take a delight in aſſembling their moſt precious 
gifts in perſons of the moſt humble fortune, to ſhew that 
there is no condition which they cannot ennoble.” 

During this diſcourſe, they advanced towards the val- 
ley ; and Fonroſe, whom a ray of hope now animated, 
began to make the air reſound with thoſe ſprightly notes 
which pleaſure inſpires. *©* Ah, pr'ythee now ” ſaid 
Adelaide, ſpare my ſoul the troubleſome image of a 
ſentimeut which ſhe car not reliſh, This ſolitude is con- 
' ſecrated to Grief; her echoes are not uſed to repeat the 
accents of a profane joy ; here every thing groans in 
concert with me.— I alſo have cauſe to complain ! ſaid 
the young man? and theſe words, pronounced _ I 
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ſigh, were followed by a long ſilence. © You have cauſe 
to complain ! replied Adelaide; is it of mankind? is it 
of fortune — No matter,” ſaid he, but I am not hap- 
py—aſk me no more.'—* Hear me,” ſaid Adelaide: 
Heaven gives us to each other as a conſolation in our 
troubles; mine are like an overwhelming load, which 
weighs down my heart. Whoever you may be, if you 
know misfortune, you ought to be compaſſionate, and I 
believe you worthy of my confidence ; but promiſe me 
that it ſhall be mutual. '— Alas ' ſaid Fonroſe my 
misfortune is ſuch, that I ſhall perhaps be condemned 
never to reveal them.“ This myſtery but redoubled the 
curioſity of Adelaide. Repair to-morrow,” faid ſhe to 
him, © to the foot of that hill, beneath that old tufted 
oak where you have heard me moan. - There I will 
teach you things that will excite your pity.” Fonroſe 
paſſed the night in the utmoſt emotion. His fate de- 
pended on what he was going to hear. A thouſand 
alarming ideas agitated him by turns. He dreaded 
above all, the being driven to deſpair by the communi- 
cation of an unſucceſsful and faithſul love. If the is 
in love,” ſaid he, I am undone?! 

He repairs to the appointed place. He ſees Adeleide 
arrive. The day was overcaſt with clouds, and Nature, 
mourning, ſeemed to forebode the ſadneſs of their con- 
verfation. As ſoon as they were ſeated at the foot of 
the oak, Adelaide ſpoke thus. © You ſee theſe ſtones 
which the graſs begins to cover ; they are the tomb of 
the molt tender, the moſt virtuous of men, whom my 
love and imprudence have coſt his liſe. I am a French 
woman, of a family of diſtinction; and, to my misfor- 
tune, too rich. The Count d'Oreſtan conceived the 
tendereſt paſſion for me; I was ſenſible of it, ſenſible to 
excels. My parents oppoſed the inclination of our hearts, 
and my frantic paſſion made me conſent to a marriage 
ſacred to virtuous fouls, but diſallowed by the laws.— 
Italy was at that time the theatre of war. My huſband 
went thither to join the corps which he was to com- 
mand; I followed him as far as Briancon; my foolifh 

tenderneſs retained him there two days, in ſpite of him- 
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ſelf; for he, a young man, full of honour, prolonged his 
ftay there with the greateſt reluctance. He ſacrificed 
his duty to me: but what would not J have ſacrificed to 
him! In a word, I required it of him; aud he could not 
withſtand my tears. He took leave with a foreboding 
winch alarmed rae. I accompanied him as ſar as this 
valley, where I received his adieus; and in order to wait 
to hear from him I returned to Braincon. A few days 
after, a report was ſpread of a battle. I doubted whe- 
ther D Oreſtan had got thither : I wiſhed it for his ho- 
nour, I dreaded it for my love; when I received a let- 
ter from him, which I thought very conſoling. I 
ſhall be ſuch a day, at ſuch an hour,“ ſaid he, © in the 
valley, and under the oak where we parted ; I ſhall re- 
pair there alone; I conjure you to go there, and expect 
you there, likewiſe, alone ; I live yet but for you.“ How 

great was my miſtake ! I perceived i in this billet nothing 
more than a delire to fee me again, and this impatience 
made me happy. I repaired, then, to this very oak. 
D'Oreſtan arrives; and, after the tendereſt reception, 
& You would have it ſo, my dear Adelaide,” ſaid he; 
*© haye failed in my duty at the moſt important mo- 
ment of my life. What I feared is come to paſs. A 
battle has happened ; my regiment charged; it per- 
formed prodigies of valour, and I was not there. I am 
diſhonoured ; 16% without reſource. I reproach not 
you with my misfortune, but J have now but one ſacri- 
ice more to make you, and my heart 1s come to accom- 
pliſh it.“ At this diſcourſe, pale, trembling, and ſcarce 
breathing, I took my huſband into my arms. I felt my 
blood congeal in my veins, my knees bent under me, 
and I fell down ſenſeleſs. He availed himſelf of my 
fainting to tear himſelf from my bofom ; and in a little 
time I was recalled to life by the report of a ſhot, which 
killed him. I will not a0 ſcribe to you the ſituat on 1 
was in; it is inexpreſſible; and the tears which vou now 
ſee flowing, the ſighs that ite my voice, are but a fee- 
ble image of it. After paſſing the whole night beſide 
his bloody corpſe, in a grief that ſtupified me, my firſt 
care was, to bury along with him my ſhame ; my gran: 


dug 
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dug out his grave. I ſeek not to move you; but the 
moment in which the earth was to ſeparate me from the 
ſorrowful remains of my huſband, was a thouſand times 
more dreadful to me than that can be which is to ſepa» 
rate my body from my foul. Spent with grief, and de- 
prived of nouriſhmont, my enzeebled hands took up two 
Whole days in hollowing out this tomb with inconceiva- 
ble labour. When my ſtrength forſook me, I repoſed 
myſelf on the livid and cold boſom of my huſband. In 
| ſhort, I paid him the rites of ſepulture, and my heart 
promiſed him to weit in theſe parts till death re-unites 
ns. In the mean time, cruel hunger began to devour 

my exhauſted entrails. I thought it criminal to refuſe 
nature the ſupports of a life more grievous than death. 
I changed my garments for the plain habit of a ſhepher- 
deſs, and I embraced that condition as my only refuge. 
From that time my only conſolation has been to come 
here, and weep over this grave, winch ſhall be my own. 
You ſee, continued the, * with what finceri ty I-pen my 
foul to you. With you I may henceforth We = at li- 
berty: it is a conſolation J had in need of; but I expect 
the ſame confidence from you. Do not think that you 
have deceived me. I ſee clearly, that the ſtate of a ſhep- 
herd is as foreign, and newer to you than me. You 
are young, perhaps ſenſible; and, if I may believe my 
conjectures, our misfortunes have the ſame ſource, and 
you have loved as well as 1. We ihall only feel the 
more for one another. I coniider you as a friend, whom 
Heaven, touched by my misfortunes, deigns to ſend me 
in my ſolitude. Do you allo confider me as a friend, 
capable of giving you, if not ſalutary counſel, at leaſt a 
conſolatory example.” 

Jou pierce my very foul,” ſaid Fonroſe, overcome 
with what he had juſt heard! ? © and whatever ſenſbill ity 
you may attribute to me, you are very far from con- 
ceiving the impreſſion that the recital of your misſor- 
'tunes has made on me. Alas! why cannot I return it 
with that confidence which you teſtify towards nie, and 
of which you are fo worthy ? But I warned you of it; I 
jorclaw it. Such is the nature of my lorrows, that an 
| eternal 
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eternal filence muſt ſhut them up in the bottom of my 
heart. You are very unhappy,” added he with a par- 
found ſigh ; I am ſtill more unhappy : this is all I can 
tell you. Be not offended at my ſilence; it is terrible 
to me to be condemned to it. The conſtant companion 
ef all your ſteps; I will ſoften your labours ; I will par- 
take of all your griefs; I will ſee you weep over this 
grave; I will mingle my tears with yours- You ſhall 
not repent having depoſited your woes 1n a heart, alas ! 
but too ſenſcble.— I repent of it fram th is moment, 
faid the with confuſion ; and both, with downcaſt eyes, 
xetired in filence from each other. Ade laide, on quit- 
ting Fonroſe, thought ſhe ſaw in his countenance the 
mpreſton of a profound grief. I have revived, ſaid 
Ke, © the ſenſe of his ſorrows ; and what mnſt be their 
borrors, when he thinks himſelf {till more wretched 
than I? 
From that day more ſighing and more converſation 
allowed between Fonroſe and Adelaide. They neither 
fought nor avoided one another: looks of conſternation 
formed almoſt their only language; if he found her 
weeping over the grave of her huſband, his heart was 
fitted with pity, jealouſy, and grief; he contemplated. 
ber in ſilence, and anſwered her ſighs i in deep groans. 
Two months had paſſed away in this painful fitua- 
tion, and Adelaide ſaw Fonroſe's youth wither as a 
flower. The ſorrow that conſumed him afflicted her ſo 
much the more deeply, as the cauſe of it was unknown 
to her. She had not the molt diſtant ſuſpicion that ſhe 
was the object of it. However, as 1t 1s natural, when 
two ſentiments divide a ſoul, for one to weaken the 
ether, Adelaide's regret on account of D*Oreſtan became 
teſs apparent every day, in proportion as ſhe delivered 
herfelf up to the pity with which Fonroſe inſpired her. 
She was very ſure that this pity had nothing but what 
was innocent in it ; it did not even come into her head 
to defend herſelf from it; and the object of this gener- 
ous ſentiment being continually preſent to her view, 
zwakened it every inſtant. The languor into which this 
young, man was fallen became ſuch, that ſhe thought 
it 
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it her duty not to leave him any longer to Hmſelf.— 
© You are dying, ſaid ſhe to him, © and you add to my 
griefs that of ſeeing you conſumed with ſorrow under 
my eye, without being able to apply any remedy. If 
the recital of the imprudences of my youth has not in- 
ſpired you with a contempt for me; if the pureſt and 
tendereſt friendſhip be dear to you; in ſhort, if you 
would not render me more unhappy than I was betore 
I knew you, confide to me the cauſe of your griefs.: you 
have no perſon in the world but myſelf to aſſiſt you in 
fupporting them; your ſecret, though it were more im- 
portant than mine, fear not that I ſhall divulge. The 
death of my huſband has placed a gulph between the 
world and me; and the confidence which I require wall 
ſoon be buried in this grave, to which grief is with Dow 
ſteps conducting me. I hope to go before you, faid 
Fonroſe, burſting into tears. Suffer me to finith my 
deplorable life without leaving you afterwards the re- 
proach of having ſhortened its courſe.— O Heaven, 
what do Ihear?” cried ſhe with diſtraction. What, II 
can I have contributed to the evils which overwhelm 
you? Go on; you pierce my ſoul. What have I dene? 
what have I laid? Alas, I tremble! Good Heaven | hait 
thou ſent me into the world only to create wretches? 
Speak ! nay ſpeak! you muſt no longer conceal who you 
are; you have ſaid too much to diſſemble any longer. 
Well, then, Jam I am the ſon of thoſe travellers 
whom you filled with admiration and reſpect. All that 
they related of your virtues and your charms inſpired 
me with the fatal deſign of coming to ſee you in this 
diſguiſe. I have left my family in the deepeſt ſorrow, 

thinking they have loſt me, and lamenting my death. 
J have ſeen you; I know what attaches you to this 
place; I know that the only hope that is left me, is to 
die here, adoring you. Give me no uicleis counſel, or 

unjuſt reproaches. My refolution is as firm and im- 
moveable as your own. If, in betraying my ſecret, you 
diſturb the laſt moments of a life almoſt at an end, you 
will to no purpole injure me, who would never o 
You, 
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Adelaide; conſounded, endeavoured to calm the de- 
ſpair into which this young man was plunged. Let 
me, ſaid ſne, do to his parents the ſervice of reſtoring 
him to life; let me ſave their only hope: Heaven pre- 
ſents me with this opportunity ot acknowledging their 
favours.” Thus, far from making him furious by 
a miſplaced rigour, all the tendernels of pity, and con- 
folation of friendſhip, was put in . in order to 
ſoothe him. 

Heavenly angel! cried Fonroſe, I ſee all the re- 


luctance you feel to make any one unhappy : your heart 


is with him who repoſes in this g grave; 1 lee that nothing 


can detach vou from him; I fee how 1 ingenious Your 
virtue is to conceal your woe for me; I perceive it in 


all its extent, I am ov erwhelmed with it, but ] pardon 


vou: it is your duty never to love me, it is mine ever 
to adore you.” 


e n of executing the deſign which ſhe had con- 


ceived, Adelaide arrives at her hut. Father,“ faid ſhe 
to her old maſter, do you think you have ſtrength to 
travel to Turin ? 1 bave need of ſomebody whom I can 
truſt, to give the Marquis and Marchioneſs of Fonroſe 
the molt intcreſting intelligence.“ The old man re- 
plied, that his zeal to ſerve them in! ſpired him with cou- 
rage. © Go,” reſumed Adelaide, © you will find them 
bewailing the death of their only fon ; tell them that he 
is living, and in theſe parts, and that I will reſtore him 
to them; but that there is an indiſpenſible neceſſity for 
their coming here themſelves to fetch him.“ 

He ſets out arrives at Turin, ſends in his addreſs as 
the old man of the valley of Savoy. ©* Ah! cried Ma- 
dam de Fonroſe, ſome misfortune, perhaps, has hap- 
peneo to our ſhepherdes,)—s Let him come in,* added 
the Marquis? he will tell us, perhaps, that ſhe cenſents 
to live with us.'— After the loſs of my fon,” ſaid the 
Marchioneſs, it is the only comfort J can taſte in this 
world.“ The old man is introduced. He throws him- 
ſelf at their feet; they raiſe him. © You are lamenting 
the death of your ſon,” ſaid he; © I come to tell you that 
he by es: : our dear child has diſcovered him in the val- 


ley; 
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ley ; ſhe ſends me to inform you of it ; but yourſelves 
only, ſhe ſays, can bring him back.” As he ſpoke this, 
ſurpriſe and joy deprived the Marchioneſs of Fonroſe of 
her ſenſes. The Marquis, diſtracted and amazed, calls 
out for help for his lady, recals her to life, embraces the 
old man, publiſhes to the whole houſe that their ſon is 
reſtored to them. The marchioneſs, reſuming her ſpi- 
Tits, * What ſhall we do?” ſaid ſhe, taking the old man by 
the hands, and preſſing them with tenderneſs, what 
ſhall we do in gratitude for this benefit, which reſtores 
life tous? | f | 

Every thing is ordered for their departure. They ſet 
out with the good man; they travel night and day, and 
repair to the valley, where their only good awaits them. 
The ſhepherdeſs was out at paſture: the old woman con- 
ducts them to her: they approach. How great is their 
ſurprize | their ſon, that well beloved ſon, is by her 
fide in the habit of a ſimple ſhepherd. Their heart, 
ſooner than their eyes, acknowledge him. Ah, 
cruel child! cried his mother, throwing herſelf into 
his arms, what ſorrow have you occafioned us! why 
withdraw yourſelf from our tenderneſs? and what is it 
vou come here for ?*— To adore,” ſaid he, © what you 
vourſelf admired.'—* Pardon me, Madam,” ſaid Ade- 
laide, while Fonroſe embraced his father's knees, who 
raiſed him with kindneſs; © pardon me for having left 
you ſo long in grief: if I had Known it ſooner, you 
ſhould have been ſooner conſoled.“ After the fir:t emo- 
tions of nature, Fonroſe relapſed into the deepeſt afflic- 
tion. © Let us go, ſaid the marquis, let us go reſt 
ourſelves in the hut, and forget all the pain that this 
young madman has occaſioned us. — Yes, Sir, I have 
been mad, ſaid Fonroſe to his father, who led him by 
the hand, nothing but the loſs of my reaſon could 
have ſuſpended in my heart the emotions of nature, ſo 
as to make me forget the moſt ſacred duties : in ſhort, 
to detach myſelf from every thing that I hold deareſt in 
the world : but this madneis you give birth to, and I am 
but too ſeverely punithed for it. I love without hope 
the moſt accompliſhed perſon in the world: you ſee no- 
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thing, you know nothing of this incomparable woman; 
ſhe is honeſty, ſenſibility, virtue itfelf; I love her even 
to idolatry, I cannot be happy without her, and I know 
that ſhe cannot be mine.'*— Has ſhe confided to you,” 
ſaid the marquis, © the ſecret of her birth ;— I have 
learned enough of 1t,” ſaid Fonroſe, , to aſſure you that 
it is in no reſpect beneath my own: ſhe has even re- 
nounced a conſiderable fortune to bury herſelf in this 
deſart.— And do you know what has induced her to 
it ?!< Yes, Sir; but it is a ſecret which the alone can 
reveal to you.'—* She is married perhaps ”— She is a 
widow ; but her heart is not the more diſengaged ; her 
ties are but too ſtrong.— Daughter,” ſaid the marquis, 
on entering the hut, you ſee that you turn the heads 
of the whole family of Fonroſe. The extravagant paſ- 
ſion of this young man cannot be juſtified but by ſuch a 
prodigy as you are. All my wite's wiſhes are confined 
to having you fora companion, and a friend; this child, 
here, will not live, unleſs he obtains you for his wite ; I | 
defire no leſs to have you for my daughter : ſee how 
many perſons you will make unhappy by by a refuſal.” 
— Ah, Sir” ſaid ſhe, your goodneſs confounds me; 
but hear, and judge for me.“ Then Adelaide, in the 
preſence of the old man and his wife, made a recital of 
her deplorable adventure. She added the name of her 
family, which was not unknown to the Marquis of Fon- 
roſe, and ended by calling on himſelf to witneſs the in- 
violable fidelity the owed her ſpouſe. At theſe words, 
conſternation ſpread itſelf over every countenance. 
Young Fonroſe. choaked with ſobs, threw himſelt into 
a corner of the hut, in order to give them free ſcope. 


The father, moved at the ſight, flew to the aſſiſtance of 


| his ſon. © See, ſaid he, my dear Adelaide, to what. 
a condition you have reduced him.“ Madam de Fon- 
roſe, who was near Adelaide, preſſed her in her arms, 
bathing her at the ſame time with her tears. Alas! 
why my daughter.“ faid ſhe, why will you a ſecond 
time make us mourn the death of our child?” The old 
man and his wife, their eyes filled with tears, and fixed 
upon Adelaide, waited her ſpeaking. * Heaven is my 

witneſs,” 
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witneſs, ſaid Adelaide, riſing, that I would lay down 
my life in gratitude for ſuch goodneſs. It would 
heighten my misfortunes to have occafion to reproach 


muyſelf with yours? but J am willing that Fonroſe him- 


ſelf ſhould be my judge ; ſuffer me, if you pleaſe, to 
ſpeak to him for a moment.“ Then retiring with him 
alone; Fonroſe, ſaid ſhe. you know what ſacred ties 
retain me in this place. If I could ceaſe to love and la- 
ment a huſband who loved me but too well, I ſhould be 
the moſt defpicable of women. Eſteem, friendſhip, 
gratitude, are the ſentimentss I owe you; but none of 
theſe can cancel love: the more you have concetved 
for me, the more you would expect from me; it is the 
impoſſibility of fulfilling that duty, that hinders my im- 
poſing it on myſelf. At the ſame time, I fee you in a 
ſituation that would move the leaſt ſenſible heart; it is 
| ſhocking to me to be the cauſe, it would be ſtill more 
ſhocking for me to hear your parents accuſe me with 
having been your deſtruction. I will forget myſelf, 
then, for the preſent, and leave you, as far as in me 
lies to be the arbiter of our deftiny. Ir is for you to 
chuſe that of the two ſituations which appears to you 
leaſt painful; either to renounce me, to ſubdue yourſelf, 
and forget me: or to poſſeſs a woman, whoſe heart, 
being full of another object, can only grant you ſenti- 
ments too feeble to ſatisfy the withes of a lover.'— 
© That is enough,” ſaid Fonroſe; © and in a ſoul like 
yours, friendſhip ſhould take place of love. I thali be 
jealous, without doubt, of the tears which you ſhall 
beſtow to the memory of another huſband ; but the 
cCauſe of that jealouſy, in rendering you more reſpecta- 
ble, will render you alſo more dear to my eyes. | 
* She is mine!” ſaid he, coming and throwing himſelf _ 
into the arms of his parents; it is-to her reſpect for 
you, to your goodneſs that I owe her, and it is owing 
you a ſecond life.“ From that moment their arms were 
rin trom which Adelaide could not diſengage her- 
ſelf. 
Did ſhe yield only to pity, to gratitude ? I would faer 
believe it in order to admire it, in order to adulire his 
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the more: Adelaide believed ſo herſelf. However it be, 
before ſhe ſet out, ſhe would reviſit the tomb, which ſhe 
quitted but with regret. O, my dear D'Oreſtan,” ſaid 
ſhe, if from the womb of the dead thou canſt read the 
bottom of my ſoul, thy ſhade has no cauſe to murmur 


at the ſacrifice I make: I owe it to the generous. ſent1- 


ments of this virtuous family ; but my heart remains 
thine for ever. I go to endeavour to make them happy, 
without any hope of being myſelf ſo.? 

It was not without ſome ſort of violence they forced 


her from the place; but ſhe inſiſted that they ſhould 


ere& a monument there to the memory ot her huſband ; 
and that the hut of. her old maſter and miſtreſs, wha 
followed her to Turin, ſhould be converted into a coun» 


_ try-houſe, as plain as it was ſolitary, where the pro. 


poſed to come ſometimes to mourn the errors and mis» 


fortune of her youth. Time, the aſſiduities of Fonroſe, 


the fruits of her ſecond marriage, have ſince opened her 
ſoul to the impreſſions of a new affection; and they cite 


her as an example of a woman, remarkable and reſpect- 


able even in her infidelity. | | 


THE HAPPY DIVORCE. 


NEASINESS and inconſtancy, are, in the greateſt 

part of mankind, nothing more than the conſe. 
quence of falſe calculation. Too ſtrong a prepoſſeſſion 
in favour of the happineſs we defire, makes us expe- 
rience as ſoon as we poſleſs it, that uneaſineſs and diſ- 
guſt which ſuffer us to reliſh nothing. The imagination 
deceived, and the heart diſſatisfied, wander to new ob- 
jects, the proſpect of which dazzles in its turn, and the 


approach diſabuſes us. Thus, from illuſion to illuſion, 


life is paſſed away in changing the chimera : this is the 
malady of lively and delicate fouls ; Nature has nothing 
| ſufliciently 
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fufficientiy perfect for them; whence it proceeds, that 
it is thought ſuch a mighty matter to fix the taite of a 
pretty woman. 

Lucilia, in the convent, had painted to herſelf the 
charms of love, and the delights of marriage, with the 
colouring of an imagination of a giri of fifteen, whoſe 
flower nothing had yet tarniſhed. 

She had ſeen the world only in thoſe ingenious fic- 
tions which are the romance of human nature, It coſts 
nothing to an eloquent man to give love and marriage all 
the charms that he conceives. Lucilia, according to 
theſe pictures, ſaw lovers and huſbands only as they 
are to be met with in fables, always tender and full of 
love, ſaying nothing but fine things, taken up ſolely with 
the care of pleaſing, new homages, or pleaſures eternally 
varied: © i | 

Such was the prepoſſeſſion of Lucilia, when they 
came to draw her out of the convent to marry the Mar- 
quis de Lifere. His engaging and noble figure infpired 
her with a favourable opinion of him, arid his firſt ad- 
dreſſes ſucceeded in determining the irreſolution of her 
foul. She ſaw not yet in the marquis the ardour of a 

aſſionate lover; but ihe thought modeſtly enough of 
herſelf not to pretend to ſet him on fire at firit ſight. 
This liking, tranquil at its birth, would make a rapid 
progreſs ; he muſt have time. However, the marriage 
was concluded upon, and folemnized before the inchna- 
tion of the marquis was grown a violent paſſion. 

Nothing was more ſteady or ſolid than the temper 
of the Marquis de Liſere. In marrying a young woman 
he propoſed to himſelf, in order to make her happy, to 
begin by being her friend, perſuaded that an honelt 
man does whatever he pleaſes with a well-diſpoſed wo- 
man, when he has gained her confidence; and that a 
huſband when he makes himſelf dreaded, invites his 
wife to deceive him, and authorizes her to hate him. 

In order to follow the plan which he had traced out to 
himſelf, it wasneceſſary not to be a too paſſionate lover: 
paſſion knows no rule. He had conſidered well beſore 
his engagement, on the kind of liking with which Lu- 

i cilia 
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cilia inſpired him, reſolved never to marry a woman 
whom he ſhould love to diſtraction. Luciha found in 
her huſband only that hvely and tender friendſhip, that 


— attentive aud conſtant complaiſance, that ſoft and pure 


pleaſure, that love, in ſhort, which has neither it's hot 
nor cold fits. At firſt ſhe flattered herſelf that intoxi- 
cation, enchantment, tranſports, would have their turn; 
but the ſoul of Liſere was unalterable. EB 

* This is very extraordinary, ſaid ſhe; I am young, 
handſome, and my huſband does not love me! I am his, 
and he thinks it enough to poſſeſs me with coldneſs. 
But, then, why ſuffer him to be cold? Can he have 
voy violent longing for what his in his power without 
reſerve or trouble? He would become paſſionately fond 
of me, if he were jealous. How unjuſt are men! We 
mult torment them, in order to pleaſe them. Be tender, 
faithful, fond, they neglect, they diſdain you. An 
even courſe of happineſs makes them dull: eaprice, co- 
quetry, inconſtancy, rouze and enliven them; they ſet 
no value on pleaſure, but in proportion to the trouble 
it gives them, Liſere, leſs ſure of being beloved, will 
become a thouſand times fonder. That is eaſy; let me 


de in the faſhion. Every thing around me preſents me with 


enough to make him unealy, if he is capable of jealouſy.” 

After this fine project, Lucilia gave herſelf up to diſ- 
ſipation, to coquetry: ſhe aſſumed a myſtery in all her 
proceedings; ſne made parties without the marquis. 
Did ! forelee it, ſaid he to himſelf, that I had a wife 
like other women ? Six months after marriage, ſhe be- 
gins to be tired of it. I ſhould be a happy man, now, if 
] were paſſionately fond of my wife! Happily my lik- 


ing and eſteem for her leave me full enjoyment of my 
reaſon: I muſt make uſe of it, diflemble, ſubdue my- 


ſelf, and employ nothing but gentleneſs and ſoothing 
meaſures, to keep her in order. They do not always 
ſucceed; but reproaches, reſtraint, and violence, ſuc- 
ceed ſtill leſs.” The moderation, complaiſanee, and 
tranquillity of the marquis, put Lucilia out of all pa- 
tience.“ Alaſs!' ſaid the, do what J will, it is all to 
no purpole; this man will never love me: he is 25 0 

tnole 
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thoſe cold ſouls whom nothing moves, nothing engages; 
and I am condemned to paſs my life with a foul that 
knows neither how to love nor hate! O, the delight of 
ſenſible ſouls, the charm of impaſſioned hearts !—Love, 
who raiſeſt us to heaven on thy fiery pinions ! where are 
thoſe flaming darts, with which thou woundeſt happy 
lovers? where is that intoxication into which thou 
plungeſt them? where are thoſe raviſhing tranſports with 
which they mutually inſpire each other? Where are 
they?” continued ſhe. In free and independent love, 
in the diſpoſal of two hearts which give a looſe to them- 
ſelves. And why ſhould the marquis be fond? What 
ſacrifice have I made him? By what marks of courage, 
by what heroick devotion of myſelf, have I moved the 

ſenſibility of his ſoul? Where is the merit of havin 
obeyed, of having accepted for -a huſband an amiable 
and rich young man, choſen without my conſent? Is it 
for love to interfere in a marriage of convenience ? But 
is this then the lot of a woman of ſixteen, to whom, 
without vanity, Nature has given wherewith to pleaſe, 
and {till more, wherewith to love? For, after all, I can- 
not conceal from myſelf, the graces of my figure, nor 
the ſenſibility of my heart. At ſixteen. to languiſh 
without hope in cold indifference, and to ſee at leaſt a 
ſcore of years waſte away without pleaſure, which 
might have been delicious! I ſay, a ſcore at leaſt, and 
it is not deſiring to tire the world, to be content to re- 
nounce it before forty years of age. Cruel family! was 
it for you that I took a huſband? You choſe me an ho- 
neſt man! a rare preſent you made me! To be dull with 
an honeſt man, and to be dull all one's life! Very hard, 

indeed!“ | 1 

This diſcontent ſoon degenerated into peeviſhneſs ; 
and Liſere thought he perceived, at laſt, that ſhe had 
taken an averſion to him. His friends diſpleaſed her; 
their company became troubleſome to her ? ſhe received 
them with a coolneſs ſufficient to keep them at a diſtance. 
The marquis could no longer difſemble. ' Madam, 
ſaid he to Lucilia, © the end of marriage is to make peo- 
ple happy; we are not ſo, and it is in vain to Pars _ 
elves 
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ſelves on a conſtancy which reſtrains us. Our fortune 
puts us in a condition of doing without each other, and 
of reſuming that liberty of which we imprudently 
made a mutual facrifice. Live by yourſelf; I will ive 
by myſelf. ' I aſk towards me only that decency and re- 


gard which you owe to yourfelf.'—* With all my heart, 


Sir, replied Lucilia with the coldneſs of diſguſt ; and 
from that moment every thing was ſettled, that Madam 


might have her equipage, her table, her domeſtics, in 


one word, a ſeparate maintenance. 

Lucilia's ſuppers ſoon became ranked among the moſt 
befiianc in Paris. Her company was ſought for by all 
the handſome women and men of gallantry. But there 
was a neceſſity for Lucilia's having ſome particular, and 
he who ſhould engage her firſt, it was obſerved, had the 


only hard taſk! In the mean time ſhe enjoyed the ho- 


mages of a brilliant ſet; and her heart, yet irreſolute, ſeem- 


ed ro ſuſpend her choice only to render it more flatter- | 


ing. She thought ſhe ſaw, at laſt, the perſon who 


would determine it. At the approach of the Count de 


Blamz&, all other pretenders lowered their tone. He 


was of the whole court, the moſt to be dreaded by a 


young woman. It was agreed, that there was no re- 


fiiting him, and fo far they ſpared themſelves the trou- 


ble. He was beautiful as the day, preſented himſelf 
with grace, {poke little, but extremely well; and if he 
ſaid common things, he rendered them intereſting by 
the moſt pleaſing {ound of voice, and the moſt beautiful 


look in the world. They could not ſay that Blamze was 
a fop, his foppery had ſo much dignity. - A modeſt 


baughtineſs formed his character; he decided with the 


gentleſt air in the world, and the moſt laconic tone: he 


likened to contradictions with good humour, replied to 
them only with a ſmile ; and if they preſſed him to ex- 
plain himſelf, he ſmiled ſtill, and kept filence, or re- 

peated what he had ſaid before. Never did he combat 
the opinion of another, never did he take any trouble 
to give a reaſon for his own : it was the moſt attentive 


politeneſs, and the moſt diciſive preſumtion, that had 


ever yet been united in a young man of quality- 


This aſſurance had ſomething commanding in it, which 
| rendered. 
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rendered him the oracle of taſte, and the legiſlator of 
faſnion. They were never ſure of being right in the 
choice of a ſuit, or the colour of a carriage, till Blamze 
had approved by a glance. © It is excellence, it is hand. 
ſome!” were the precious words from his mouth; and 
his filence a dead warrant. The deſpotiſm of his opi- 
nion extended even over beauty, talents, wit, and 
graces. In a circle' of women, ſhe whom he had ho- 
noured with a particular attention was that inſtant in - 
vogue. | | 


| Blamze's reputation had gone before him to Lucilia's, 
but the deference which even his rivals paid, redoubled 
the eſteem ſhe had conceived for him: She was daz- 
zled with his beauty, and ſtill more furprized at his 
modeſty. He preſented himſelf with the moſt reſpe&- 
ful air, ſeated himſelf in the loweſt place; but all 
looks were ſoon directed towards him. His dreſs was 
the model of taſte : all the young people round him ſtu- 
died it with a ſcrupulous attention. His laces, his em- 
broidery, his manner of dreſſing his head, were all exa- 
mined : they wrote down the names of his trades-people 
and workmen. It is ſtrange,” ſaid they, we ſee theſe 
deſigns, theſe colours, no where elſe! Blamze con- 
feſſed modeſtly, that it coſt him very little trouble. 
© Induſtry,” ſaid he, is at its higheſt perfection; you 
need but to enlighten and direct it.“ He took a pinch 
of ſnuff as he ſaid theſe words, and his box excited new 
curioſity ; it was however the work of a young artiſt 
whom Blamze had drawn from his obſcurity, They 
aſked him the price of every thing; he replied with a 
ſmile, that he knew the price of none of them; and the 
_ women whiſpered in each ether's ear the name of the 
female who had theſe matters under her care. 
1 am aſhamed, Madam,” ſaid Blamze to Lucilia, 
© that theſe trifles ſhould engage the attention which 
ought to centre in a more intereſting object. Pardon 
me if I liſten to the frivolous queſtions 2 thoſe young 
men: never did complaiſance coſt me ſo dear. I hope, 
added he, in a low voice, that you will permit me to 
come and make myſelf amends: in ſome more tranquil. 
32 „moment. 
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moment. I ſhall be very glad to ſee you,” replied Lu- 
cilia, bluſhing, and by her bluſhes, and the tender ſmile 
with which Blamze accompanied a molt reſpectful bow, 
the afſembly judged that it would not be long be- 
fore matters came to a concluſion. Lucilia, who did 
not ſee the conſequence of a few words ſaid in her ear, 
and who did not think ſhe had made an aflignation, 
ſcarce paid any attention to the meaning looks which 
the women caſt on each other, or the light railleries 
which eſcaped the men. She delivered herſelf up inſen- 
fibly to her own reflections, and was quite grave the 
whole evening. They often turned the converſation on 
Blamze ; all the company ſpoke well of him ; his ri- 
vals talked of him with eſteem ; Lucilia's rivals ſpoke 
of him with complaiſance. Nobody was more genteel, 
more gallant, more reſpectful; and of twenty women, 
on whoſe account he had reaſon to pride himſelf, not 
one had any reaſon to complain. Lucilia becanie atten- 
tive: nothing eſcaped her. Twenty women?“ ſaid 
ſhe within herſelf; © that is much. but where is the 
wonder ? He ſeeks one who may be worthy to fix him,. 
and capable of fixing herſelf.” 

She hoped the next day that he would come early, and 
before the crowd of viſitors : ſhe waited for him; ſhe 
ot uneaſy ; ; he never came; ſhe was out of temper ; 2 

e writ ; ſhe read his billet, and her ill-humour ceaſed. 
He was diſtracted to loſe the moſt agreeable moments of 
his life. Some impertinents had broke in upon him; 
he would have made his eſcape, but theſe impertinents 
were people of rank. It was not in his power to be 
happy till the next day; but he beſeeched Lucilia to re- 
ceive him early, To abridge,” ſaid he, by a few 
hours, the cruel wearineſs of abſence.” The company 
came as uſual, and Lucilia received them with a coolneſs 
at which they were piqued. © We ſhall not have Blamze 
this evening,” ſaid Clariſſa, with a diſconſolate air; 3 © he 
goes to ſup at Araminta's little box.“ At theſe words 
Lucilia turned pale, and the gaiety which reigned a- 
round her only ſerved to redouble the grief which ſhe 
endeavoured to diſſemble. Her firſt emotion was, not 


to 


R 
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to ſee the perfidious man more. But Clariſſa wanted, 
perhaps; either out of malice or jealouſy, to impute a 
wrong to him of which he was not guilty. It was after 
all engaging herſelf to nothing, to ſee him once more; 
and before condemning him, it was but juſt to hear him. 

While ſhe was yet at her toilette, Blamze arrives in 
an undreſs, but the moſt elegant undreſs in the world. 
Lucilia was a little ſurpriſed to fee a man whom ſhe 
ſcarce knew, appear in a difhabille ; yet if had given 
himſelf time to dreſs, perhaps ſhe would have been ſorry 
for it. But he faid ſo many handſome things to her on 
the freſhneſs of her complexion, the beauty of her hair, 
the brilliancy of her morning appearance, that ſhe had 
not the courage to complain. However, Araminta did 
not go out of her head; but it would not have been de. 
cent to appear jealous fo ſoon 3 and one reproach might 
betray her. She contented herſelf with aſking him 
what he had done with himſelf the evening before. 
© What did I do with myſelf! Do I know mylelf ? O, 
how troubleſome the world is! How happy are we in 
being forgotten and far from the crowd, in being de- 
voted to one's ſelf and the perfon we love] Follow my 
advice, Lucilia, get out of this whirlwind: the more 
repoſe, the more liberty, as ſoon as we give ourſelves up 
to it. Now I have mentioned the whirlwind, what do 
you do with all theſe young fellows who pay court to 
you? They diſpute with each other the conqueſt of you: 
have you vouchſafed to make a choice?“ The ealy fa - 
miliarity of Blamze had at firſt aſtoniſhed Lucilia ; this 
queſtion entirely confounded her. © I am impertinent, 
perhaps?“ reſumed Blamzé, who perceived it. Not at 
all,” replied Lucilia with gentleneſs. © I have nothing 
to conceal, and I am not afraid that any body ſhould ſee 
through me. I amuſe myſelf with the levity of theſe 
giddy young fellows, but not one of them ſeems to me 
worthy of a ſerious attachment,* Blamze ſpoke of his 
rivals with indulgence, and thought that Lucilia judged 
too ſeverely of them. Cleon, for example,“ ſaid he, 
has ſomething very amiable in him! he knows nothing 
as yet; it is a pity, for he ſpeaks well enough of things 
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which he is ignorant of, and he is a proof to me, that 
wich wit one may diſpenſe with comman ſenſe. Clair- 
font is a coxcomb ; but it is the firſt fire of his age, and 
he only wants to be diſciplined by a woman who has ſeen 
life. Pomblac's diſpoſition pronounces him a man of 
ſentiment ; and that ſimplicity which looks ſo like ſilli- 
neſs, would pleaſe me well enough if I were a woman ; 
ſome coquette will make her advantage of him. Little 
Linval is conceited, but when he has been ſupplanted 
five or ſix times, people will not be ſurprized to ſee him 
grown modeſt. At preſent,” continued Blame, none 
of all theſe will ſuit you; we behold you, therefore, 
ee : what uſe do you make of your freedom ?— I en- 
deavour to enjoy it,“ replied Lucilia. This is mere 
childiſhneſs,* reſumed the count : we never enjoy our 
freedom but in the moment when we renounce it; and 
we ought not to preſerve it with care, but in order to 
loſe it at a proper opportunity. You are young, you 
are handſome, do not flatter yourſelf with being long 
diſengaged : if you will not reſign your heart, it will 
reſign itſelf ; but among thoſe who may pretend to it, 
it is of importance to make a right choice. As ſoon as 
ou love, and even when you do not love, you will be 
Beloved infallibly : that is not the point; but at your 
age, women have need of finding in a counſellor, a 
guide, a friend, a man formed by the cuſtom of the 
world, and able to enlighten you in reſpect of the dan- 
pers you are going to run in. — A man like yourſelf, 
for example,” replied Lucilia, in an ironical tone, and 
with a ſneering ſmile. © Yes indeed,” replied Blamze ; 
I ſhould do pretty well for your purpoſe, were it not 
for all this multitude that beſieges me; but how to diſen- 
page myſelf from it?“ Why, do not diſengage your- 
lelf from it at all,” replied Luciha ; you would excite 
too many complaints, and make me too many enemies.“ 
As to complaints, ſaid the count coldly, I am ac- 
cuſtomed to them: as to enemies, one need not give one's 
ſelf the leaſt concern about them, when one has cauſ 
to be ſatisfied, and the good ſenſe to live for one's ſelf. 
At my age,” ſaid Lucilia, ſmiling, © we are ſtill too tis 
£2 Hah | morous; 
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morous; and though there were nothing farther to ex- 
perience in it than the deſpair of an Araminta, that 
alone would make me tremble.— An Araminta ;* re- 
plied Blamzé, without any emotion. Araminta is a 
good creature who hears reaſon, and who does not 
give herſelf up to deſpair: I fee ſomebody has been 
talking to you of her; you ſhall have the whole ac- 
count of my connections with her. Araminta is 
one of thoſe beauties, who finding themſelves on the 
decline, that they might not fall into oblivion, and to 
revive their expiring conſequence, have occaſion from 
time to time, to make ſome noiſe in the world. She 
has engaged me to pay her ſome ſmall attentions, and to 
behave to her with ſome warmth, It would not have 
been handſome to refuſe her, ſo I made myſelf ſubſer- 
vient to her views. In order to give the more celebrity 
to our adventure, ſhe has thought proper to take a little 

box. It was it vain that I repreſented to her that it 
was not worth while for a month at moſt which I had 
to beſtow on her: the box was furniſhed without my 
knowledge, and in the handſomeſt manner; ſhe made 
me promiſe, and there lay the grand point, to ſup with 
her there with an air of myſtery ; yeſterday was the day 
appointed, Araminta, for the greater ſecreſy, invited 
nobody there but five of her female friends, and per- 
mitted me to carry only the like number of my own 
friends. I went, aſſumed an air of pleaſure ; was gal- 
lant and warm towards her: in a word, I let all the 
gueſts go away, and did not retire myſelf till half am 
hour after them ; this was all, in my opinion, that deco- 
rum required ? and accordingly Araminta was charmed 
with me. It was ſufficient to bring her into vogue 

again ; and I may henceforth take my leave of her 
whenever I pleaſe, without fear of reproach. This 
Madam, is my manner of conducting myſelf. The re- 
putation of a woman is as dear to me as my own; nay, 
more; it coſts me nothing to make a facrifice to her 
glory of my vanity. The greateſt misfortune to a wo- 
man who ſets up for a beauty, is to be forſaken: I 
never forſake them; I leave myſelf to be diſcharged, 1 
- _ pretend 
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pretend even to be inconſolable at it, and ſomtimes 1 
have ſhut myſelf up three days ſucceſſively without ſee- 
ing any body, in order to leave the lady from whom 1 


kad detached myſelf in the honour of the rupture. You 


fee, beautiful Lucilia that the men are not all as bad as 
they ſay, and that there are till among us principles 
and morals.“ | 

Lucilia who had only read the romances of time paſt, 
was not at all accuſtomed to this new ſtyle, and her 
farprize redoubled at every ſyllable. © What, Sir! ſaid 


te? is this what you call principles and morals” —Yes, . 


Madam, but this is rare, and the ſingular reputation 
which my proceedings have acquired me, does no great 
honour to the reſt of our youth. Upon honour, the 
more 1 think of it the more I wiſh on | FOUT OWN inter- 
eſt, that you had ſome body like me. I flatter my- 
felt,” faid Lucilia, that I ſhall be treated as tenderly as 
another, and that at leaſt, I ſhall not experience the 
Hock of being forſaken.— 
but to be ſerious, you deſerve a perſon who thinks, and 
knows how to develope thoſe qualities of heart and 
enderſtanding, which I think I have diſcovered in you: 
Lifere is a good man; but he never knew how to make 
the moſt of his wife, and in general the deſire of pleaſ- 
ing a huſband 1s not ſtrong enough, to indnce a woman 
10 give herſelf the trouble of being amiable to him to a 
certain degree. Happily: he leaves you at your own 


| pleaſure ; and you would not be worthy af ſo reaſonable 


z procedure, if you ſhould loſe the moſt precious time 


of your like, in indolence or diſſipation.— I am not 


afraid, ſaid Lucilia, © of falling into any of theſe ex- 
ceſſes. We ſee, however, nothing elſe in this world.“ 
True, Sir; and this is the reaſon why I ſhould be dif- 
ficult in my choice, if I had any deſign of making one: 
for I think there is no excuſe for an attachment, but 
that it is ſolid and durable. What, Lucilia! at your 
age would you pique yourſelf upon conſtancy? Really, 
if I thought ſo, 1 ſhould be capable of committing a fol- 
by. —* And that folly would be * © To grow pru- 


Kent. and attach myſelf in good earneſt.— Serioufly ! 
would 


< You are merry, Madam; 
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would you have the courage ? Upon my credit, Iam 
a little fearful of it, if you would have me own the 
truth. A ſtrange declaration!” It is a little ill ex- 
preſſed; but I beg you will pardon me: it is the firſt in 
my life. The firſt ſay you?” Ves, Madam: hitherto 
they had the' modeſty to ſpare me the trouble of making 
advances; but I ſee plainly that I grow old '—* Well, 
Sir, for the novely of the thing I pardon you this firit 
eſſay: Iwill do more ſtill, I will confeſs to you that 
it cannot diſpleaſe me. That is happineſs indeed | Do 
you give me leave to love; and will you do me the hon- 
our to love me too? —Ah! that is another thing; time 
ſhall ſkew me whether you deſerve it.'—*Look at me, 
Lucilia.'— 1 do look at you.'—* And do not you laugh? 
What ſhould I laugh at?—At your anſwer. Do you 
take me for a child? I talk reaſonably to you, I think.? 
And is it in order to talk reaſonable to me, that you have 
done me the honour to grant me a tete a tete? — I did 
not think, that in order to be reaſonable, we had need 
of witneſſes; after all, what have I ſaid to you, which 
you ought not to have expected? I find in you, graces, 
wit, an engaging noble air. Vou are very good.. 
But that is not enough to merit my confidence, and de- 
termine my inclination.— Not enough, Madam! ex- 
cuſe me a little. Pleaſe to inform me, what you would 
require more? —, A more thorough knowledge of your- 
temper, a more intimate perſuaſion of your ſentiments 
for me. I promiſe you nothing, I forbid myſelt nothing, 
you have every thing to hope, but nothing to claim: 
you are to conſider whether that ſuits you. No price, 
without doubt, beautiful Lucilia, ſnould be thought too 
dear to merit and obtain you: but ſeriouſly would you 
have me renonnce all the charms of the world to have 
my happineſs depend on an uncertain contingency ? I am, 
you know, and I am not conceited of it, Iam the man 
the moſt ſought after in all France; be it taſte, or fancy. 
it is no matter; it is her concern that ſhould have me, 
though but for a time. Lou are right, ſaid Lueika; 
J was unreaſonable, and your moments are too pre- 
eious.—, No, I confeſs to you, ſeriouſly, that I n. 
„ | | tired 
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tired of being in faſhion; I was looking out for an ob. 
ject that might fix me; I have found it; I attach myſelf: 
nothing can be more fortunate ; but ſtill this ought not 
to be to no purpoſe: Vou would have time for reflec- 
tion; I give you twenty-four hours: I think that is very 
handſome, and I never gave ſo much time before. 
My reflections are too ſlow,” rephed Lucilia, and 
you are too much in a hurry for us to agree on this 
point. I am young, perhaps have ſenſibility z but my 
age and ſenſibility ſhall never engage me in an impru- 
dent ſtep. I have told yon, if my heart yields, time, 
proof, reflection, the pleaſing habitude of confidence 
and eſteem, will have decided its choice. Madam, in 
good earneſt, now, do you think to find an amiable 
man ſufficiently diſengaged to loſe his time in ſpinning 
out an intrigue to this length ? and do pou yourſelf in- 
tend to paſs your youth in conſulting whether you ſhall 
love or no? I cannot tell,” replied Lucilia, whether 
I ſhall ever love, nor what time I thall employ in re- 
ſolving ; but that time will not be loſt, if it ſpares me 
3 I admire you, Madam; I admire you ! ſaid 
lamze, taking his leave; © but I have not the honour 
to be of the ancient order of chivalry, and I did not 
come here ſo early to compoſe a romance with you. 
Lucilia, thunderſtruck at the ſcene which ſhe had juſt 
had with Blamzé, paſſed in a ſhort time from aſtoniſh- 
ment to refledion. Is this, then,” ſaid ſhe, * the man 
in vogue, the moſt amiable man in the world ? He con- 
deſcends to think me handſome ; and if he believed me 
capable of conſtancy, he would be guilty of the folly - 
en me in good earneſt; but yet he has not time 
to wait till J have conſulted myſelf. I muſt ceaſe the mo- 
ment of pleaſing him, and determine in twenty-four 
hours: he never gave ſo much-time before. Do the 
women, then, humble themſelves thus, and the men thus 
- preſcribe them the condition? happily he has made hum - 
elf known to me. Under that modeſt air which had 
ſeduced me, what conceit, what preſumption! Ah! I 
_ fee, the moſt mortifying evil to a woman, is that of lov- 
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The ſame day, after the opera; Lucilia's company 
being met together, Pomblac came to tell her, with an 
air of myſtery, that ſhe would have neither Blamzè nor 
Clairfont to ſupwith her. Very well, ſaid ſhe, I require 
not of my friends any afliduity that would conſtrain them: 
there are even ſuch people whoſe aſſiduity would con- 
ſtrain me. If - Blamze be of that number, replied 

Pomblac frankly, Clairfont has delivered you from 
him, at leaſt for fome time.” How ſo ?— Do not be 
frightened : all is very well over. How, Sir, what is 
over ?— After the opera, the curtain being dropped; 

we were on the ſtage, and, according to cuſtom, hearing 
Blamze deciding on every thing. Having given us his 
opinion on the ſinging, the dancing, and the decora- 
tions, he aſſted us, if we were to ſup at the little march- 
ioneſs's,: (pardon me, Madam, it was you he ſpoke of.) 
We replied “ Ves.“ “ I ſhall not be there,” ſaid he; 
« we are in the pouts ſince this morning.” I aſked 
what might be the cauſe of thoſe pouts.. Blamze told 
us, that you had made him an aſſignation; that he never 
came ; that you were piqued at it ; that he had made 
up that this morning; that you played the child; that 
he was in a hurry to conclude; that you had demanded 
time for reflection; and that, tired out with your ifs 
and buts, he had left you in the lurch. He told us, that 
you wanted to ſet off with a ſerious engagement; that 
he had ſome inclination to it; but that, he had not time 
enough on his hands; that, on calculating the ſtrength 
of the citadel, he had judged that it might ſuſtain a ſiege; 
but that nothing would do for him but a ſurprize. © It 
is an exploit that may ſuit ſome of you,“ added he; 
you are young; it is the time when one loves to en- 
counter difficulties, in order to overcome them; but 1 
forewarn you, that virtue is her fort, and ſenſibility her 
weak part: every thing was concluded, it I had taken 
the trouble to play the paſſionate lover !”? I was fully 
perſuaded that he lyed, reſumed the young man, but! 
had the prudence to be filent. Clairfont was not fo pa- 
tient as I : he ſignified to him, that he did not believe 
one word of his ſtory ; and at this declaration they went 
* | Ff | out 
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out together. I followed them. Clair font received a 
wound. And Blamze—?” *Blamze has two, of which 
he will not recover without ſome difficulty. While. 1 
helped him to get into his coach, If Clairfont, ſaid he 
knows how to make an advantage of this adventure, 
he will carry Lucilia. A woman defends herſelf but ill 
againſt a man who defends her ſo well. Tell him that 
I difpenſe with this being a ſecret to her; it is juſt that 
ſhe ſhould know what ſhe owes to her Knight.” Lucilia had 
all the difficulty in the world to conceal . the trouble 
and conſternation which this ſtory gave her. She feigned 
a head-ach, and it is well known that a head- ache in a 


handſome woman, is acivil way ofdiſmiſling impertinents: 


ſo they left her alone at their riſing from table. A 
Delivered up to herſelf. Lucilia could not conſole 
herſelf for having been the ſubjeQ of a duel, which 
would make the town talk. She was ſtrongly touched 
with the warmth with which Clairfont had revenged 
the affront offered her; but what a humiliation to her, 
if this adventure ſhould make a noiſe, and Liſere ſhould 
be informed of it? Happily the ſecret was kept. Pom- 
blac and Clairfont made a point of ſaving Luclia's hon- 
our; and Blamze being.cured of his wounds, was far 
from boaſting. of an imprudence by which he had been 
ſo ſeverely puniſhed. It will be aſked, perhaps, how a 
-man, till then ſo diſcreet, came all of a ſudden to 
ceaſe to be ſo. It is becauſe we are under leſs temptation 


to publiſh favours which we obtain, than to avenge our. 


ſelves for the rigours we undergo. This. firſt indiſcre- 
tion had like to have coſt him his life. He was for 


a month on the brink of the grave. Clairfont had leſs 


Aifficulty to get his wound cured, and Luclia ſaw him 


again with a tenderneſs hitherto unknown to him. If 
we attach ourſelves to any one who has expoſed his life 


for us, we attach ourſelves as naturally. to the perſon 


For whom we have expoſed our life; and ſuch ſervices 


ps, are ſtronger ties to the perſon who has per- 
formed. them, than to the party for whom the 
were performed, Clairfont then. became deſperately 
inlove with Lucilia; but the more ſhe owed him in re- 


felt 
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felt a ſenſible pleaſure in being generous, and he ceaſed 
to be ſo if he availed himſelf of the rights he had ac- 
quired to Lucilia's gratitude : accordingly, he was more 
timorous than if he had merited nothing; but Lucilia 
read his ſoul, and this delicacy took the ſtrongeſt hold 
of her. In the mean time, the fear of appearing to want 
gratitude, or the dread of carrying it too far, made her 
diſſemble her knowledge of the intelligence Pomblat 
had given her; thus the good will ſhe teſtified towards 
Clairfont appeared free and diſintereſted, and he was 
fo much the more affected by it. Their mutual inclina- 
tion every day made a ſenfible-progreſs. 1 | 
one anothers eyes, conferred with intimacy, liſtened to 
each other with complaiſance, gave one another an ac- 
count of their proceedings, in reality, without affecta- 
tion, and, as it were, for the ſake of ſaying ſomething; 
but with ſo much exactneſs, that they knew, almoſt to a 
minute, the hour at which they were to ſee one another 
again. Clairfont inſenſibly became more familiar, and 

Lucilia leſs reſerred. Nothing remained but to explain 
themſelves; for which purpoſe there was no need of 
thoſe marvellous incidents which love ſometimes ſends 
to the aſſiſtance of baſhiul lovers. One day that they 
were alone, Lucilia let her fan drop; Clairfont picks it 
up, and preſents . it to her; ſhe rezeives it with a 
pleaſing ſmile; that ſmile inſpires the lover with the 
courage to kiſs her hand; that nand was the moſt beau- 
-tiful hand in the world; and from the moment that 
Clairfont's lips where applied to it, ſhe was unable to 
 withdrawit. Lucilia, in her emotion, made a flight ef- 
fort to draw back her hand; he oppoſed a gentle vie- 
lence, and his eyes, tenderly fixed on Luciha's eyes en- 
tirely diſarmed her. Their looks had expreſsed every 
thing before their tongues intertered, 'and the mutual 
- confeſſion of their love was made and returned in two 
words. © TI breathe, we love }; ſaid Clairfont, intoxi- 
cated with joy. Alas! yes, we do love ;* replied Lu- 
cilia, with a profound figh ; it is no longer time to 
deny it. But remember that I am bound by duties: 
_ thoſe duties are invislable'; and, if I am dear to you, 
they will be ſacred,? N 5% #22 222 Jan_ 
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Lucilia's inclination was not one of. thoſe faſhionable 
paſſions which ſtifle ſhame in their infancy 
and Clairfont reſpected it too much to take ad- 
vantage of it as a weakneſs. Tranſported with being 
loved, he for a long time confined his deſixes to the de- 
licious poſſeſſion of a heart pure, virteous and faithful. 
'< How little we love,” ſaid he to himſelfſn his delirium, 
< when we are not made happy by the ſingle pleaſure of 
loving! Who was the ſtupid favage who. firſt branded 
with the name of rigour that reſiſtance which timid mo- 
deity oppoſes to wild deſire? Is there, beautiful Lucilia, 
is there a demial which your looks would not ſoften? 
Can I complain when you ſmile. upon me? And has 
my ſoul any wiſhes {till to form, when my eyes draw 
from yours that heavenly voluptiouſneſs with which you 
antoxicate all my ſenſes? Farbe from us I conſent to 
it, all thoſe pleaſures followed by regrets, which would 
trouble the ſerenity. of life. I reſpect your virtue as 
much as you cheriſh it yourſelf? and I thould never 
pardon myſelf the having cauſed any remorſe to ſpring 
up in the boſom of innocence itſelf.* Sentiments ſo he- 
roic charmed Luciha ; and Clairfont more tender every 
day, was every day more beloved, more happy, and 
more worthy to be ſo. But at length the railleries of 
his friends, and the ſuſpicions they excited in him with 
reſpec to that virtue which he adored, embittered his 
| happineſs. He became gloomy, uneaſy, jealous; every 
thing vexed him, every thing gave him umbrage. Lu- 
cilia every day perceived her chain become cloſer and 
heavier; every day there were new complaints to hear, 
new reproaches to undergo. _ Every man that ſhe re- 
ceived. with civility was a rival whom ſhe muſt baniſh. 
The firſt ſacrifices that he required were made without 
oppoſition; he demanded new ones, he obtained them; 
he wanted ſtill more, ſhe was weary of obeying him. 
_ Clairfont imagined he ſaw in Lucilia's impatience an in- 
vincible attachment to the connections which he pro- 
hibited ; and that love, at firſt ſo delicate and ſubmiſſive, 
became fierce. and tyrannical. Lucilia was terrified; 
ſhe ſought to appeaſe him but to no purpoſe. * 1 will 
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not believe, ſaid the imperious Clairfont, Iwill not believe 
that you love me till you live for me alone, as I do for 
you. What! if J poſſeſs, if I fill your foul, what do 
you with this troubleſome crowd? Ought it to coſt 
you any thing da baniſh what afflicts me? Would it colt 
me any pain tg-xenounce every thing that would dig- 
pleaſe you? What do I ſay? Is it not continual violence 
that I do myſelf to ſee any thing but Lucilia? Would 
to heaven we were freed from this crowd, which beſie- 
ges you, and which deprives me every moment eith 
of your looks or your thoughts! The folitude that fo 
terrifies you would complete all my wiſhes. Are not our 
Touls of the ſame nature? or the love which you think 
you feel, is it not the ſame I feel? You complain that I de- 
mand facrifices of you! Require, Luciha, require in your 
turn; chuſe the moſt painful, the moſt grievous trials4$ 
you ſhall ſee whether I heſitate; There is no connection 
which Iwouldnotbreak, no effort which I wouldnotmake; . 
or rather I ſhould not make any. The pleaſure of gratify- 
ing you will make me amends, will ſerve inſtead of every 
thing; and what they call denials would be to me en- 
Joyments.”—* You think ſo, Clairfont, rephed the ten- 
der and ingenious Lucilia, © but you deceive yourſelf. 
Each of theſe denials is but little; but all together make 
up a great deal. It is the continuance of them that is 
tireſome; you have made me know by experience, that 
no complaiſance is inexhauſtible.“ While ſhe ſpoke 
thus, Clairfont's eyes, ſparkled with impatience, were 
ſometimes turned up to heaven, and ſometimes fixed 
on her. Believe me, continued Lucilia, the ſacri- 
fices of true love are made in the heart, and under the 
veil of myſtery: ſelf- love alone demands public ones; 
to that victory is little! it aſpires to the honours of a 
triumph; and that is what you exact. | 5 
What a cold analyſis, cried he, and what vain me- 
taphyſicks! Love, to be ſure, reaſons thus! I love you, 
Madam; nothing, to my misfortune, is truer; I would 
ſacrifice a thouſand lives to pleaſe you; and whatever 
may be this ſentiment which you call ſelf.- love, it de- 
taches me from the whole world to deliver * up 
| ; ” | ſolely 
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ſolely to you; but in abandoning myſelf thus, 1 would 
ſſeſs you in the fame manner. Cleon, Linval, Popablac, 
all theſe are ſufficient to make me uneaſy; I cannot an- 


fwer for mylelf. After this, if you love me, nothing 


onght to be more precious to you than my repoſe; and 
my uneaſfinefs, were it even a folly, you ought to dif- 
fipate. But why do I ſay a folly? You render my alarms 
and ſuſpicions but too reaſonable. And how ſhould 1 
be eaſy, when I ſee that every one who comes near you 
engages you more than myſelf? = 


- & Ah, Sir! what acknowledgments do rewe you? 


Haid Lucilia with“ a ſigh; you make me ſee the depth of 
the abyſs into which love was going to plunge me. Yes 
J fee that there is no lavery comparable to that which 
a jealous lover impoſes.” I, Madam! do I make you 
a flave? Have not you even an abſolute empire over me? 
do not you do what you pleaſe with me?”-—Enough, Sir 
1 have ſuffered a long time; I flattered myſelf; but you 
now draw me out of an illuſion, and nothing can lead 
me into it again. Be my friend, if you can . ſo: it is 
the only title that remains with you to me.”—*< Ah, 
eruel woman, would you have my death?” —© J want 
nothing but your eaſe and my on. You overwhelm 
= What is my — —5 Loving n 11 too 
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85 Alpoltien, and the l never correctie it- 
bf I know you, Clairfont; I begin to dread you, and 
eaſe to love you. This very moment I ſee my frank- 
"meſs makes you deſperate; but of two puniſhments I 
chuſe the ſhorteſt; and by taking away from you the 
right of being j jealous, I create you the happy neceſſity 

of ceaſing to be ſo.”—* I know you in my turn,” cried 
Clairfont, with a ſtifled rage: © the deheacy of a ſenſi- 
ble ſoul il agrees with the levity of yours; it is Blamzè 
at Jou muſt have for a lover, and Iwas a fool to take 


ill. Go 0 farther,” interrupted Lucilla, “ I know | 


all that I owe to you: but I retire to ſpare you the 

ame of having reproached me with it.. 
- Clairfont went off in a rage, and fully reſolved never 
more 
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more to reviſit a woman whom he had ſo tenderly loved, 
and who had diſmiſſed him with ſo much inhumanity, 
L Lucilia, reſtored to herſelf, found herſelf, as it were, 
relieved from a burden that overwhelmed her. But, on 
one ſide, the dangers of love, which ſhe had juſt expe- 
rienced; on the other, the ſad proſpect of everlaſting” 
indifference; ſuffered her to hope hereafter for nothing 
but eruel diſquietudes, or inſupportable dulneſs. 8 
What,“ ſaid ſhe, has Heaven given me a ſenſible 
heart only to make me the ſport of a fop, the victim of 
a tyrant, or the gloomy companion of a kind of philo- 
ſopher, neither affected nor moved at any thing.“ 
Iheſe reflections plunged her into a langour which ſhe 
was not able to conceal : her company perceived it, and 
became ſoon as melancholy as herſelf. The women, to 
whom her houſe was a rendezous, were alarmed at it. 
< She is loſt,” ſaid they, if we draw her not out of 
this ſad ſtate; ſhe is diſguſted with the world: ſhe 
loves nothing but ſolitude; the ſymptoms of her. me- 
lancholy become every day more terrible; and, by the 
force of ſome violent paſſion which agitates her, it is tobe 
feared that ſhe will fall again into the power of her hus- 
band. Do we know nobody to turn this young head? 
Blamzeè himſelf ſet about it in the wrong way, and did 
not ſucceed: as to Clairfont on whom we depended, he 
is a little fool, who loves like a madman ; no wonder 
ſhe ſhould be affronted.'—Hold, ſaid Cephiſa, after be- 
ing loſt in thought for ſome time, Lucilia has a ro- 
mantic way of thinking; ſhe muſt have ſomething in 
the fairy taſte, and the magnificent Derimont is exactly 
the man that ſuits her. She will grow mad for him 
am ſure; let us engage him only to go and envite her 
to ſupper at his fine country houſe: I will take upon 
me to give him his leſſon.“ The party was accepted, 
and Dorimont made acquainted. Metre why 
 Dorimont was the only man in the world who knew 
beſt the moſt able artiſts, received them with the © beſt 
grace, and recompenſed them moſt liberally; accord» 
ingly he had the reputation a connoiſeuer a and man of taſte, 
At, ſome centuxies hence this tale ſhould be read, they 


. 
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: wiay imagine it mere fiction, and the habitation Lam 
going to deſcribe may paſs ſor a fairy caſtle ; but it is 
not my fault if the luxury of our times comes into com- 
petition with the marvellous of fables, and if, in the 
repreſentation of our follies, probability ſhould be 
wanting to truth. 

On the rich banks of the Siene ariſes, in form of 
an amphitheatre, a ſmall eminence expoſed to the firſt 
rays of the morning, and the ardent fires of noon. The 
foreſt which crowns it, defends it from the chilling 
blaſt of the north, and the watery influence of the welt. 
From the fummit of the hill fall in caſcades three copious 
ſprings of water purer than chryſtal, which the indus- 
tious hand of art has conducted by a thouſand windings 
over green ſlopes. Sometimes theſe waters divide them- 
ſelves, and glide along in meanders; ſometimes they 
re-unite in baſons in which the heavens behold themſelves 
with delight; then they precipitate themſelves, and 
pour along, daſhing againſt rocks cut out into grottos 
in which the chizzel has imitated the fanciful varieties 
of Nature. The Seine, which forms a bow at the foot 
of the hill, receives them into his peaceable boſom ; and 
their fall recalls to our minds thoſe fabulous times in 
which the nymphs of the fountains deſcended into the 
humid palace of the rivers, to temper the ardours of 
youth and love. . 

An ingenious whimſicalneſs ſeems to have deſigned 
the gardens watered by theſe ſtreams. All ſides of this 


ſmiling ſcene agreed without ſameneſs: the very ſymme- 


try is ſtriking; the eye roves without laſſitude and re- 
poſes without dulneſs. A noble elegance, a richneſs 
well managed, a bold and yet delicate taſte, have been 
employed in embelliſhing them. Nothing is neglected, 
nothing forced or laboured with too much art. The 
concourſe of ſimple beauties forms all it's magnificence; 
and the equilibriums of maſſes, joined to the variety of 
forms, produces that beatiful harmony which forms the 
delight of beholders. 

Groves ornamented with ſtatutes, lattice-work faſh- 
loned i into harbours and bowers, decorate all the known 
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garlens; but theſe riches, diſplayed without underſtand- 
ing and taſte, generally excite nothing more than a cold 
and dull admiration, ſoon attended with ſatiety.” Here 
he diſpoſition and connection of the parts form, of a 
thouſand different ſenſations, but one continued enchant- 
ment. The ſecond object that is diſcovered adds 
to the pleaſure raiſed by the firſt; and both are {till far- 
ther embelliſhed by the charms of the new object that 
'tucceeds, without effacing them. 

This delicious landſcape is terminated by a palace of 
ſuch airy architecture, that the Corinthian order itfelf 
has leſs elegance and lightneſs. Here the columns imi- 
rated the palm - trees united in arbours. The roof of the 
vault formed of palms, compoſes a chapiter more na- 
'tural, and as noble as the vaſe of Callimachus. Theſe 
| palms were interwoven among each other in the inter- 
tices of the columns, and their natural wreathings con- 
cealed from the deceived eye the heavineſs of the enta- 
'blature. As theſe columns are ſuſſicient for the weight 
of the etlifice, they leave a continual tranſparency to 
the walls, by means of chaſms artfully contrived. We 
ſee none of thoſe double roofs which-cruſh our modern 
architecture; and the frightful regularity of our 
gothic chimnies is loſt in crown work. 

The interior luxury of the palace is ſuitable to the 
magnificence without. It is, in ſhert, the temple of the 
arts and of taſte. The pencil, the chiſel, the graving 
tool, every thing that induſtry has invented for the de- 
licacies of life, is there diſplayed with a diſcreet profu- 
hon; and the Pleaſures, the daughters of Opulence, 
there flatter the ſoul through all its ſenſes. | 

Lucha was. dazzled with fo much magniſicence; the 
firſt evening appeared to her a dream; it was nothing 
but one continued ſcene of ſhews and feaſtings, of 
Which ſhe plainiy perceived herlelt was the dieinity. 
The earneftneſs, thewivacity, the gallantry with which 
Dorimont did the honours of this beautiful dwelling, 
the changes of ſcene which he produced with one ling © 
look, the abſolute empire which he ſeemed to exerciſe 
over the arts and pleaſures, reealled to Lucilid's imagi- 
nation every thing that ſhe had read of the molt cele- 
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brated enchanters. She dared not to truſt her eyes, 
and even thought herſelf enchanted. If Dorimont had 
availed himſelf of the intoxication into which ſhe was 
plunged, the dream perhaps had ended after the manner 
of modern romances. But Dorimont was only gallant; 
and all he had the courage to permit himſelf to do, was 
to afk Lucilia to come ſometimes and embelliſh his her- 
mitage; for ſo he called this manſion. 

Lucilia's companions had obſerved her with attention. 


The moſt experienced judged that Dorimont was too 


much taken up with his magnificence, and too little 
with his happineſs. He ought,” ſaid they, to have 
ſeized the firſt moment of ſurprize: it is a kind of tran- 
Sport which we do not feel twice.” 

In the mean time, Lucilia's head being filled with all 
that ſhe had juit ſeen, ſhe formed to herſelf the moft 
wonderful idea of Doriment himſelf. So much gallan- 
try beſpoke an imagination britk and ſprightly, a culti- 
vated genius, a delicate taſte, and a lover, if ever there 
was one, wholly taken up with the care of pleaſing. 
This portrait, though a little flattering, was not wholly 
unlike. Dorimont was yet young, of an engaging figure, 
and a moſt joyous temper. His wit was all in fallies : 
he had in his way of thinking little warmth, but much 
refinement. Nobody ſaid more gallant things ; ; but he 
had not the gift of enforcing them. Every body loved 
to hear him, but nobody believed him. He was the 
.moſt ſeducing man in the world tor a coquette, the leaſt 
dangerous to a woman of ſentiment, 


She conſented to ſee him again at his own houſe, and 


this gave occaſion to new entertainments. But in vain 
had the gallantry of Dorimont re-affembled there all the 
pleaſures which ſhe had given birth to; in vain were 
theſe pleaſures varied every inſtant with as much 
art as taſte: Lucilia was at firſt lightly moved, ſoon 
after fatiated ; and before the cloſe of the day, he con- 
ceived it poſſible togrow dull even in this delicious abode. 
\ Dorimont, who never quittcd her, exerted all the talent 
of pleaſing ; he held her in diſcourſe on a thouſand in- 
. genious ſubjects, he mingled allo ſome ſoſt things with 
them; but (till this was not what the had * 

e 
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She thought to find a god, and Dorimont was but a man; 
the pomp of his houſe eclipſed him ; proportions were 
not obſerved; and Dorimont, while he ſurpaſſed himſelf, 
was all the while inferior to the idea which every thing 
around him inſpired. — ZH 
He was. very far from ſuſpecting the injury which this 
compariſon did him in the imagination of Lucilia, and 
he waited only one happy moment to avail himſelf of his 
advantages. After the concert, and before ſupper, he 
led her, as it were by chance, into a ſolitary cloſet, where 


' ſhe might go, he ſaid, and ruminate, when ſhe ſhould 


have any moments of pouting. The door opens, and 
Lucilia ſees her image reflected a thouſand times in 
the dazzling pier glafſes; the voluptuous paintings with 
which the pannels were covered, multiplied themſelves 
around her. Lucilia, admiring herſelf, thought ſhe be- 


held the goddeſs of the Loves. At this ſight an exclama- 
tion of ſurprize and admiration eſcaped her, Dorimont 


ſerzed the inſtant of this ſudden emotion. Reign here 


there is your throne,” ſaid he, to her, ſhewing her a ſofa, 


which the hand of fairies had ſown with flowers. My 
throne !”” ſaid Lucilia, ſeating herſelf, and with a tone 
of gaiety; well, aye, I like it pretty well, and I find 
myſelf the queen of a very pretty people.“ She ſpoke of 
the multitude of Loves which ſhe perceived in the 


6 ce Amidſt theſe ſubjects, will you condeſcend 


Madam, to admit me ?” ſaid Dorimont, with ardour, and 

throwing himſelf at her feet. Ah! as to you,” fa'd 
| the with a ſerious air, © you are no child;” and at theſe 
words ſhe would have got up, but he retained her with a 


ſtrong hand, and the effort ſhe made to efcape rendered 


him ſtill bolder. Where am I, then?” faid ſhe with 
terror 1“ let me go, let me go, I fay; or elſe my cries 
—— Theſe words awed him, © Excuſe, Madam, 
faid he, an imprudence, of which you are yourſelf in 
ſome meaſure the cauſe, To come here tEte-a-tEte, and 
repoſe yourſelf on this fofa, as you have done, 1s giving 
to underſtand, according to the received cuſtom, that 
a little violence would not be ill taken, With you I ſee 

| | plainly 
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nlainly that it means nothing; we miſunderftood' - eacft 


other.“ Oh! very much, ſaid Lucilia, going out in a: 


rage; and Dorimont tollowing her, a little confounded at 
His miſtake. Happily, their abſence had not been long: 
enough to give time for ſlander to ſpeak ill of it. Luci- 
lia diſſembled her-perturbation,.told the company that ſhe. 
had juſt been ſeeing a very fine cabinet. "They ran 


there in a body; and their. exclamations of admiration. 


were only interrupted by the coming in of ſupper. 
The ſumptuouſneſs of this feaſt ſeemed to improve ſtil}: 
upon all the pleaſures that they had: taſted. But Dori- 


mont endeavoured in vain to do the honours of i it: he had. 


loſt that gaiety which was ſo natural to him; and Luci- 
lia replied to the gallant things they addreſſed to her, in 
order to draw. her out of her reverie, only by a forced: 
ſmile, with which good breeding endeavours to diſguiſe 
Ml-hamour.. 

There, (ſaid her friends to her, on going home with: 
Her) © there is a man who ſuits you: with him life is a 


* continual enchantment; it appears as if all the pleaſures 


obeyed his voice; the. moment he OR they ar- 
rive in troops.“ 

There are ſome, ſaid Lucilia coldly, which cannot be 
commanded: we find them only in our hearts.” —“ pan 
my. word, ſaid Cephiſa to her, you are very diffieult.” — 
Les, Madam, very difficult,“ replied ſhe witlt a fagh :: 
and during the reſt of the j journey they kept a profound 
filence:. 5 This is nothing but a handſome. woman 


Ipoiled, (ſaid her friends at quitting her), yet if her 


whims were chearful ones, we might amuſe ourſelves 
with:them;: but nothing in the world is more gloomy.. 
It was worth while indeed to ſeparate from her. huſband, 
to be a prude to the reſt of the world!” 


Is this, then, the world ſo: much boaſted of? (fai& 
Lucilia, on her fide) I have paſſed rapidly through every 
thing agreeable in it: what have I found? a coxcomb, 


a jealous lover, a vain man, who arrogates to himſelf . 


many charms, his gardens, his palace, and his entertain- 


ments, and who thinks that the ſevereſt virtue can deſire 


no better than to yield to him. Ah! how I hate thoie 


makers 
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makers of romances, who have lulled me with their fa- 
bles! My imagination filled. with a. thouſand. chimeras, 
f thought my huſband inſipid; and yet he is worth more: 
than all I have feen. He is plain, but is not his plainneſs: 


a thouſand' times preferable to the vain. pretenſions of a 


Blamze? He. is temperate. in his affections, and what 
would become of meif. he. were violent and paſſionatelike 
Clairfont?. He loved me little, but he loved only me; 
and if I had been reaſonable, he loved me enough to 
make me happy. I had not with. him thoſe: pompous; 
and noiſy pleaſures which intoxicate at firſt, and ſoon 
after cloy: but. his complaiſance, his ſweetneſs, his deli- 
eate attentions, furniſhed me every moment with plea 
fures, the moſt pure and ſolid, if T had but known: how 
to reliſh: them. Fool that I was! I purſued illuſions, 
and. fled happineſs itſelf:. it is placed in the filence of 
the paſſions, the equilibrium and repoſe of the ſoul. But 
alas! it is. a fine time to acknowledge my errors, When 
they. have made me loſe the friend{hip, the confidence, 
perhaps the eſteem, of my huſband. Thank Heaven! 
have nothing to reproach myſelf with but the indiſcre= 
tions of my age.—But is Lifere obliged to believe 
me in this. point, and would. he vouchſafe to hear 
me: Ah, how difucult is it to return to our duty, when 
we have once abandoned it! Difficult! and why? Who 
hinders me? The dread of being humbled.—But Liſere 
is a good man; and if he has ſpared me in my errors, 
would. he deſpiſe me in my. reformation? I have but to 
detach myſelf from a pernicious ſociety, to live at home 
with ſuch. of my female friends as my huſband reſpects, 
and whom I can fee without bluſhing.. All the While 
that he has ſeen me delivered up to the world, he has 
never come near me; but if he ſees me reſtored to my- 
ſelf, he will condeſcend, perhaps, to recal me to bim; 
and if his heart be not reſtored to me, the only conſola- 
tion that remains to me, is that of rendering myſelf wor- 


thy of it: I ſhalf be at leaſt reſtored to. myſelf, if I can- 
Rot be ſo to my huſband.” 


Liſere, full of grief, had kept fight of her through all 


ner whirl of company: he depended on the juſtneſs of 
her 


* 
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her way of thinking, and the probity of her ſoul. 
© She will perceive, ſaid he, the frivolouſneſs of the 
pleaſures which ſhe ſeeks, the folly of the women, the 
vanity of the men, the falſity of both; and if ſhe re- 
turns virtuous, her virtue will but be more confirmed b 
the dangers it has run. But will ſhe eſcape all the 
ſhelves that ſurround her, the charms of flattery, the 
ſnares of ſeduction, the attractions of pleaſure? We 
deſpiſe the world when we know it thoroughly; but we 
ive ourſelves up to it before we know it, and the heart 
is frequently lol before reaſon enlightens it. O Lucilia!” 
cried he, looking at the portrait of his wife, which in 
ſolitude was his only converſation; © O Lucilia! you 
were ſo deſerving of being happy! and I flattered myſelf 
that would be fo with me. Alas! perhaps ſome one of 
thoſe handſome corrupters, who form at once the orna- 
ment and misfortune of the world, is at this very time 
employed in ſeducing her innocence, and is bent upon 
her defeat, merely for the pleaſure of boaſting of it.— 
What, would my wife's ſhame raiſe an eternal barrier 
between us? It would no longer be permitted me to live 
with her; from whom death alone ought to ſeparate me. 
J have betrayed her by abandoning her. Heaven had 
choſen me for the guardian of her imprudent and frail 
| wary I have conſultcd ouly cuſtom, and I have been 
ruck onlyby the frightful idea of being hated as a ty- 
rant.” | 
While Liſere floated in this cruel uncertainty, Lucilia 
was not leſs agitated between the deſire of returning, 
and the dread of being repulſed. Twenty times had ſhe 
riſen, after paſſing the night in fighs and tears, with a 
reſolution of going to attend his riſing, in order to 
throw herſelf at his feet, and aſk his pardon. But a 
ſhame, well known to ſenſible and delicate fouls, had ſtill 
withheld her footſteps. If Liſere did not diſpiſe her, 
if he ſtill preſerved any feeling for her, any eſteem from 
the time ſhe had broken off with her- parties, from the 
time that ſhe had lived retire and ſolitary, how came it 
that he had never vouchſafed to ſee her even once? Every 


day 
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day as he went be, he enquired after his lady's health; 
ſhe heard of it: ſhe hoped that at laſt he would aſk to 
ſee her; each day this hope was renewed ; ſhe expected 
all trembling, the moment of Liſere's calling; ; ſhe drew 
as near as poſſible, in order to liſten to him, and retired 
in tears, after having him heard aſk, as he went along, 
* How does my Lady doe? She could have wiſhed to 
have Liſere informed of her repentance, of her return 
to herſelf: But to whom can!] truſt ?? ſaid ſhe; © to 
friends! is there one of them faithful enough, diſcreet 
enough, wile enough, for ſo delicate an interpoſition? 
Some of them might have the talents, but had not the 
zeal ; and others had the zeal, but not the talents : be- 
ſides, it is ſo hard to truſt to others what we dare not 
_ confeſs ourſelves! A letter : but what ſhall I write 
to him! General expreſſions would not touch him, and 
particulars are ſo humiliating? At length a thought 
came into her head, by which her delicacy and ſenſibi- 
lity were both ſatisfied. Liſere had abſented himſelf for 

two days, and Lucilia ſeized the opportunity of his ab- 
ſence to execute her deſign. 

Liſere had an old ſervant, whom Lucilia ſaw melting 
into tears at the moment of their ſeparation, and whole 
_ zeal, honeſty, and diſcretion, ' were well known to her. 
'< Ambroſe,” ſaid ſhe to him, © I have a favour to aſk of 
you.'—* Ah, Madam! ſaid the good man, © command 
me? I am yours, with all my foul: would to God, that 
you and my maſter loved one another as I love you:;—L 
know not which of you is wrong; but I am ſorry for 
you both: it would be delightful for to fee you together, 

and I ſee nothing here which does not give ine ſorrow, 
ever ſince you have been on ill terms. It is perhaps 
my fault, ſaid Lucilia, humiliated; but, my dear Amb- 
role, the evil is not- without remedy : only do what I 
ſhall tell you. You know that my portrait is in your 
maſter's chamber.”—* O yes, I Madam, he knows it very 
well too ; for he ſometimes thuts himſelf up with it for 
whole days ; it is all his confolation. He looks at it, he 
talks to it, he Highs moſt pitifully ; and I fee plainly that 
the poor gentleman would {till much rather  converle with 
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eu, than with your picture. You tell me very com- 
rtable news, my dear Ambroſe, but go and take away 


hat portrait privately; and chuſe, i in order to bring it te 


me, a time when you may not be ſeen by any body. — I 
Madam, deprive my Maſter of all that he holds deareſt 
an the world! rather aſk my life. Be aſſured, replied 
Lueilia, my deſign is not to deprive him of it. Lo-mor- 
row evening thou ſhall come and fetch it, to put it in its 
place again: Iwill only beg of you to ſay nothing to my 
.Huſband.*— Very well, ſaid Ambroſe; * 1 know that 
you are goodneſs itſelf, and you would not now, at the 
latter end of my life, give me the mortification of hay- 


ing made my maiter uneafy.“ The faithful Ambroſe . 


executed Lucilia's order. She had in her portrait the 
tender and languiſhing air which was natural to her; but 
her look was ſerene, andcher hair ſet with flowers. She 
ſent for her painter, ordered him to draw her with her 
hair diſhevelled, and to paint the tears trickling from her 
eyes. As ſoon as her idea was carried into execution, 
the picture was replaced in Liſere's apartment. He 
comes in to it, and his eyes are ſoon raiſed on the dear 
object. It is eaſy to conceive how great was his farprize, 
The diſhevelled hair ſtrikes him firſt : he draws near 
and ſees the tears flow.—* Ah! cried he, © ah, Lucilia! 


are theſe the tears of repentance? Is that the forrow of 


love” He goes out tranſported; he flies to her; he 


ſeeks her with his eyes, and he finds her in the ſame ſi- 


tuation as the picture had repreſented her. Immoveable 
for a*moment, he eyes her with tenderneſs: and fuddenl 
throwing himſelf at her feet, Is it really true,” ſaid he 
that my. wife i is reſtored to me?— Ves, faid Lucilia, 
with ſighs; yes, if you think her ſtill worthy of you ?— 

© Can ſhe have ceaſed to have been ſo,” replied Liſere, 
locking her in his arms. No my dear, be comforted; 
I know your foul, and I have never ceaſed to mourn and 
to eſteem you. You would not return to me, if the 
world had been able to ſeduce vou, and this voluntary 


return is the proof of your virtue. Oh thank Heaven! 


(faid the, her heart being eaſed by the tears which flowed 
in abundance from her eyes;) tha nk Heaven! I have no 
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fhameful weakneſs to bluſh at: I have been fooliſh, but 
not diſhoneſt.— If I doubted it, would you now be in 
my boſom ?* replied Liſere; and at theſe words 
but who can deſeribe the tranſports of two ſenſible 
hearts; which, after having groaned under a cruel ſe- 
paration, were reunited for ever! On learning their 
reconciliation, the family were filled with joy; and the 
good Ambroſe ſaid, his eyes ſwimming with tears, 
God be praiſed |! I ſhall now die content” 

From that day, the tender union of this pair ſerves as 
an example to all thoſe of their age. Their divorce has 
convinced them, that the world had nothing that could. 
make either of them amends ; and this is what I call 
A Happy DivoRkck- 
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— 


A TRUE STORT. 


55 it be dangerous to tell every thisg to children, it is 
more dangerous ſtill to leave them in ignorance of 
every thing. There are grievous crimes according to 
the laws, which are not A in the eyes of Nature; and 
we are now going to ſee into what an abyſs the latter | 
lead3 innocence when ſhe has a fillet over her eyes. 

Annete and Lubin were the children of two fiſters. 
Theſe ſtrict ties of blood ought to be incompatible with 
thoſe of marriage: but Annette and Lubin had no ſuſ- 
picion that there were in the world other laws than the 
ſimple laws of natute. Erom the age of eight years 
they kept ſheep together on the ſmiling banks of the 
Seine. They now touehed on their ſixteenth : but their 
youth differed not from infancy, but by a warmer ſenti- 
ment of mutyal friendſhip. 

10 H h Annete, 
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Annete, beneath. a plain country coif, bound back 


negligently her ebon hair. 'Two large blue eyes ſpark- 


led beneath her long eye-laſhes, and exprefſed moſt in- 
nocently every thing which the dull eyes of our old co- 
quettes endeavour to expreſs. Her roſy lips ſeemed to 
ſolicit to be kifled. Her complexion, tanned by the 
ſun, was enlivened by that light ſhade of purple which 
eblours the down of the peach. Every part of her, 
which the veils of modeſty concealed from the rays of 
noon, effaced the whiteneſs of the lily : we thought we 
ſaw the head of a lively Brunette on the ſhoulders of a 
beautiful Blonde. 

Lubin had that deciſive, open, and joyous air, which 
proclaims a free and contented -mind. His look was 
that of deſire, his laugh the laugh of joy. When he 
burſt out, he diſplayed teeth whiter than ivory. The 
freſhneſs of his round cheeks invited the hand to pat 
them. Add to all this a noſe in the air, a dimple in the 
chin, white filver locks curled by the hand of nature, a 
genteel make, a deliberate pace, the frankneſs of the 
golden age, which ſuſpects and bluſhes at . This 
was the portrait of Annete's couſin, 

Philoſophy brings man back nearer to nature; and it 
is for this reaſon that inſtinct ſometimes refembles it, 1 
ſhould not be ſurprized, then, if my ſhepherds ſhould 


be imagined ſomewhat philoſophical; but I forewarn 


my readers that it is without their knowing it. ; 

As they both went frequently to fell fruits and milk 
in the city, and as people were glad to ſee them, they 
had an opportunity of obſerving what paſſed in the 
world, and of giving an account to each other of their 
little refleQtions. They compared their lot to that of 
the moſt opulent citizens, and found themſclves happier 
and wiſer. © The ſenſeleſs creatures ſaid Lubin; 
during the greateſt part of the year they ſhut themſelves 
up in quarries ] Is it not true, that our hut is preferable 
to thoſe magnificent priſons which they call palaces ? 


When the thatch that covers us is burnt up by the ſun, 


I go to the neighbouring foreſt, aud in leſs than an hour 

make you a new houſe, more chearful than the former. 

The air and the light are ours. A branch leſs gives us 
| the 
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the freſhneſs of the eaſt or the north; a branch more de- 
tends us from the heats of the ſouth, and the rains of 
the weſt : that is not very dear, Annete ?? 
© No? truly,” ſaid ſhe: and I cannot think why, in 
the fine weather, they do not come all, two and two, 
to live in a pretty hut. Have you ſeen, Lubin, thoſe 
tapeſtries of which they are ſo vain? What compariſon 
between them and our beds of verdure? How we fleep 
on them! how we wake !— And you, Annete, have 
you remarked what trouble they take to give a rural air 
to the walls which ſhut them up? Thoſe landſcapes 
vo they endeavour to imitate, Nature has made for 
it is for us that the ſeaſons delight to vary them- 
ſelves *— Right,” ſaid Annete; © I carried the other 
day ſome ſtrawberries to a lady of quality; they were 
entertaining her with muſic- Ah! Lubin; © what a 
terrible noiſe,” I ſaid to myſelf : © why does ſhe not 
come in a morning and hear our nightingales ?”— The 
unhappy woman was laid down upon cuſhions ; and ſhe 
yawned in ſuch a manner as to move pity. I aſked what 
ailed her ladyſhip ; they told me that ſhe had the va- 
pours. Do you know, Lubin, what the vapours are?” 
No, not I; but I am afraid they are one of thoſe 
diſtempers which one gets in the city, and which take 
away from perſons of quality, the uſe of their legs. 
That 1s very fad, 1s 1t not, Annete? And if they were 
to hinder you from running upon the graſs, you would 
be very ſorry, I believe!“ — O, very ſorry ; tor I love 
to run; efpecially, Lubin, when I run after you. 
| Such was pretty nearly the philoſophy of Lubin and 
Annete. Free from envy and ambition, their ſtate had 
nothing humiliating to them, nothing painful. They 
paſſed the fine weather in that green hut, the maſter- 
piece of Lubin's art. In the evening they were obliged 
to lead back their flocks to the village; but the fatigue 
and pleaſures of the day prepared them a tranquil re- 
poſe. The morning recalled them to the fields, more 
carneſt to ſee each other again. Sleep effaced in 
their lives nothing but the moment of abſence: it pre- 
ſerved mens from dulneſs. Nevertheleſs, a happineſs ſo 
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pure was not unalterable, The ſlender waiſt of Annete 
inſenſibly became rounder, She knew not the cauſe of 
it; Lubin himſelf did not ſuſpett it. 

The bailiff of the village was the firſt os per- 
ceived it. God defend you, Annete, ſaid he to her 
one day, *© you ſeem to be very round! True, 
ſaid ſhe, dropping a courtſey. But, Annete, what has 


happened to this handſome ſhape? Have you had any 


love affair? —“ Any love affair? Not that I know. — 
Ah, child! nothing is more certain; you have liſtened 
to ſome of your young fellows.— Yes, truly, I do 
liſten to them: does that ſpoil the ſhape ?*—* No, not 
that; but ſome of them have a kindneſs for you. — 

5 Kindneſs for me: Age, Lubin and J are kind to each 
other all the day long. — And you have granted him 


every thing, is it not ſo ?—* Oh, yes! Lubin and I have 


nothing to refuſe one another. How nothing to re- 
fuſe one another 7—* Oh, nothing at all! I ſhould be 
very ſorry if he kept any thing to himſelf, and more 
ſorry ſtill to have him believe that I have any thing 
which is not his. Are we not couſins ? Couſins? 


_ © Couſins german, I tell you. — O Heaven!” cried the 


Bailiff, there is an adventure !, — Aye, or elſe do you 


think we ſhould have been every day together? that we 


ſhould have had but one and the ſame hut ? I have heard 
it "ſaid, indeed, that the ſhepherds are to be dreaded ; 

but a couſin is not dangerous.“ The judge continued to 
interrogate ; ; Annete continued to reply; inſomnch that 
it was clearer that the day that ſhe would ſhortly be a 
mother! Become a mother before marriage! that was a 
riddle to Annete. The bailif explained it to her.— 
£ What,” ſaid he to her © the firſt time that this misfor- 
tune has happened, did not the fun hide himſelt ? did 
not the heavens thunder upon you?“ No,” replied 
Annete : I remember it was the fineſt weather in the 
world.'—* Did not the earth ſhake ! did it not open it- 
ſelf !— Alas, no ” ſaid Annete again, © I ſaw it covered 
with flowers.'—* And do you know what a crime you 
have committed !'— I know not what a crime is; but 
all that we have done, I wer to you, was in good 

kriendſhip, 
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friendſhip, and without any ill deſign. You think that 
Iam big with child; 1 ſhould never have thoughz it; 
but if it be fo, I am very glad of it: I ſhall have a little 
Lubin, perbaps.'—* No, replied the man of law, © you 
will bring into the world a child, which will own nei- 
ther its father nor mother, which will be aſhamed of its 
birth, and will reproach you for it. What have you 
done, unhappy girl ? what have. you done! how I pi 
you! and how 1 pity that innocent; Theſe laſt words 
made Annete grow pale and tremble. Lubin found her 
all in tears. Here! ſaid ſhe to him with terror, do 
you know what has happened; I am big with child. 
* With child! and by whom ?'— By you.'— You 
joke. And how has that happened: — The bailf has 
juſt explained it to me. — Well ”— Well! when we 
thought we were only ſhewing kindneſs to each other, 
we were making love. —“ That is droll!“ ſaid Lubin. 
© only ſee how we come into the world. But you are 
in tears. my dear Annete! Is it this that makes you un- 
ealy :! — Yes. the bailiff has made me tremble : m 
child, he ſaid, will own neither father nor mother; he 
will reproach us with its birth. — Why P— Becauſe 
we are couſins, and have committed a crime. Do you 
know, Lubin, what a crime is !'— Yes, it is a wicked 
thing. For example, it is a crime to take away life 
from any one; but it is not to give it. The bailiff does 
not know what he ſays.—Ah, my dear Lubin! go and 
find him out, I beſeech thee : I am all of a tremble. He 
has put I know not what into my foul, which embitters 
all the pleaſure I had in loving thee.” 

Lubin ran to the bailiff. A * ord, if you pleaſe, Mr. 
Judge, faid he, accoſting him; © you will have it that 1 
am not the father of m r own child. and that Annete is 
not to be its mother? — Ah, wretch ! dare you ſhew 
yourſelf,” ſaid the bailiff, after ruining this young 1n- 
nocent ?*—, You are a wretch ourſeif,” replied Lubin. 
I have not ruined Annete; ſhe waits me now in the 


hut. But it is you, wicked man, that (ſhe ſays) have 
put I know not what into her ſoul, that ph, ee her; and 


It is very ill done to aWiQ Annette. — You young vil- 
latn, 
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lain! it is you that have ſtolen from her her chief good.” 
And what is that: —“ Innocence and honour.'— I love 
her more than my life, ſaid the ſhepherd, ©and if I 
have done her any injury, I am here to repair it. Mar- 
ry us? who hinders you: we aſk no better.'—* That is 
impoſſible. — Impoſhble? and why ?. The moſt diffi- 
cult part, in my opinion, is over, ſeeing we are now fa- 
ther and mother. And there is the crime,“ cried the 
Judge; you muſt ſeparate, you muſt fly each other.'— 
Fly each other! And have you a heart to propoſe it to 
me, Mr. Bailiff? And who is to take care of Annete and 
my child?“ Quit them!” © I would ſooner die. The 
law obliges thee to it,” ſaid the bailiff. There is no law 
that holds good there,” replied Lubin, clapping on his 
hat. We have a child without you, and if it pleaſe 
Heaven we will have more, and we will love for ever.“ 
Ab, the audacious young knave, what rebel againſt 
the law !-— Ah, the wicked man, the bad heart, that 
wants me to abandon Anncte! Let me go and find out 
our parſon, faid he to himſelf : he is a good man, and 
will have pity on us.“ The prieit was ſeverer than the 
judge, and Lubin retired, confounded at having offend- 
ed Heaven without knowing it. For, after all. ſaid he 
ſtill, we have done nobody any harm.“ 

My dear Annete, cried Lubin, on ſeeing her again, 
every body condemns us; but no matter: I will never 
leave you. I am big with child, ſaid Annete, reclin- 
ing her face on her two hands, which ſhe bathed with 
tears; and I cannot be your wife! Leave me, I am diſ- 
treſſed; I have no longer any pleaſure in ſeeing you. 
Alas ! I am aſhamed of myſelf, and I reproach myſelf 
for all the moments that I have paſſed with you.— Ah, 
the curſed bailiff ? ſaid Lubin; but for him we were ſo 
happy” 

From that moment, Annete, a prey to her grief, could 
not endure the light. If Lubin wanted to conſole her, 
he ſaw her tears ſtream afreſh: ſhe replied to his ca- 
refſes only by puſhing him off with horror. What, 
my dear Annete !” faid he to her, am I no longer the 
Lubin you loved fo much” Alas, no; you are no 

longer 
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longer the ſame. I tremble the moment you come near 
me; my child, who moves in my womb, and whom LI 
ſhould have had ſo much joy in feeling, ſeems already to 
.complain that I have given him my coufin for a father.” 
© You will hate my child, then? ſaid Lubin, to her, ſob- 
ding. Oh, no, no; I ſhall love it with all my ſoul! 
ſaid ſhe. * At leaſt they will not not forbid me to love 
my child, to give hlm my milk and my life. But that 
child will hate its mother: the judge has foretold it to 
me. Do not mention that old devil, ſaid Lubin, 
claſping her in his arms, and bathing her with tears ; 
your child ſhall love you, my dear Annete; he will 
love you, for I am his Proc | 

Lubin in deſpair employed all the eloquence of nature 
and love to diſſipate Annete's fear and grief. Let us 
ſee, ſaid he, what we have done to anger Heaven? We 
have led our flocks to feed in the ſame meadows; there 
is no harm in that. I have built a hut, you have taken 
pleaſure in repoſing in it; there is no harm in that, You 
{lept upon my knees: I drew in your breath, and that I 
might not loſe one gaſp, I gently drew near you; there 
was no harm yet. It is true, that ſometimes, awakened 
by my careſſes * © Alas! ſaid ſhe, ſighing, there 
was no harm in that.“ 25 

It was in vain that they recalled to memory all that 
had paſſed in the hut; they ſaw nothing but what was 
natural and innocent, nothing of which any body had 
any room to complain, nothing at which Heaven could 
be incenſed. Vet that is all, ſaid the ſnepherd, where 
then is the crime? We are couſins, ſo much the worſe ; 
but if that does not hinder our loving, why ought it to 
hinder our marrying ? Am I on that account leſs the fa- 
ther of my child, and you leſs it's mother? Mark me, 
Annete, let them talk on: you depend on nobody; I 
am my own maſter ; let us diſpoſe of ourſelves; every 
one does what he pleaſes with his own property. We 
ſhall have a child: ſo much the better. If it be a daugh- 


ter, ſhe will be genteel and amiable, like yourſelf; f it | 


be a boy, it will be alert and joyous, like his father, It 
will be a treaſure to us both, We will try who can love 
| | | „„ 
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him beſt; and fay what they will, he will know his f- 


ther and his mother by the tender care they ſhall take of 


him.“ It was in vai that Lubin talked fenſe and rea- 
ſon; Annete was not at eaſe; and her uneaſineſs redou- 
bled every day. She did not comprehend the diſcourſe 
of the bailiff, and this very obſcurity rendered his re- 
proaches and menaces more terrible. 

Lubin, who faw her conſuming hetſelf with! ſorrow; 
ſaid to her one morning, My dear, Annete, your 


griet will kill me; return to yourſelf, I beſeech you. I 


ave this night thought of an expedient which may re- 
lieve us. The parſon told me, that if we were rich the 
evil would not be half fo great, and that by means of 
a good deal of money couſins draw themſelves out of 
trouble; let us go and find out the lord of the manor: 
he is rich, and not proud; he is a father to us all ; with 


him a ſhepherd i is a man; and I have heard it ſaid in the 


village that he likes that they ſhould get children. We 
will relate our adventures to him, and beg him to aſſiſt 
us in repairing the evil, if there be any.” What would 
you dare?” ald the ſhepherdefs. Why not?” replied 


Lubin: © my lord is goodneſs itſelf, and we ſhould be 


the firſt uniortunate creatures whom he would have left 


without ſuccour.” 


Behold, then, Annette and Lobin directing their 
way towards the cattle. I hey atk to fpeak with his 
lordſhip, and are permitted to appear. Annete, with her 
eyes fixed on the ground, and her hands placed one in 
another over her round little waiſt, makes a modeſt 
curtſey. Lubin makes a leg, and pulls of his hat with 
the ſimple grace of nature. My lord, ſaid he, here 
is Annete big with child, ſaving your preſence, and it is 
I alone who have done her that i injury. Our judge ſays 
that we ought to be married, in order to get children; 


I defire him to marry us. He ſays it is impoſlible be- 


cauſe we are coulins; but I think the thing may be 
done, ſeeing that Annete is big with child, and that it is 
not more difficult to be a huſbdud than a father. The 
bailiff ſends us to the devil, and we recommend our- 
ſelves to you.. The good man had much ado to with- 


hold 


i 
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hold from laughing at Lubin's harangue. © Children, lays 
he, © the bailiff is right. But take courage, and tell me 
how the affair happened.” Annete, who had not thought 
Lubin's manner ſufficiently touching; (for Nature teach- 
es women the art of ſoftening and gaining upon men, 
"and Cicero is but a novice to a young female petitioner) 
Annete then ſpoke. * Alas, my lord! ſaid ſhe, © nothing 
is more plain or more natural than what has happened 
to us. Lubin and I from our infancy kept ſheep toge- 


gether: we carreſſed one another while infants; and 


when we ſee one another continually, we grow up with- 
out perceiving it. Our parents are dead: we were 
alone in the world, © If we love not one another, ſaid 1, 
who will love us?“ Lubin ſaid the ſame. Leifare. cu- 
riofity, and I know not what beſides, made us try every 
method of teſtifying that we loved one another; and 
you fee what has befallen us. If T have done ill, I ſhall 
die with ſorrow. All that I defire is, to bring my child 
into the world, in order to conſole him when I ſhall be 
no more. '— Ah, my lord, ſaid Lubin, burſting into tears, 
prevent Annete from dyi ing. I ſhould die too, and 
that would be a pity. If you 55 how we lived toge- 
ther, you ſhould have ſeen us before this old bailiff ſtruck 
terror into our ſouls! It was then who ſhould be gayeſt. 
See, now, how pale and ſorrowful ſhe is; ſhe, whoſe 
complexion. could have defied all the flowers of the 
ipring. What diſheartens her molt is, that they threaten 
her that her child will reproach her with it's birth.“ At. 
theſe laſt words, Annete was not able to contain her ſobs. 
- * He will come, then, ſaid the, © to reproach me in my 
grave. I only aſk of Heaven to live long enough to 
give him fuck; and may [die the inſtant he has no need 
of his mother” At theſe words ſhe covered her face 
with her apron, to hide the tears which overflowed it. 
The wile and virtuous mortal, whoſe ſuccour they 
implored, had too much ſenſibility not to be touched 
* ith this affecting ſcene. Go, children,“ ſaid he, 
£ your innocence and love are equally reſpectable. If 
vou were rich, you would obtain the permiſſion of lov- 
ing one another, and of being united. It is not juſt 
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that your misfortune adhs be deemed a crime.“ He 
diſdained not to write to Rome in their favour, and 


Benedict XIV. conſented with pleaſure that theſe lovers 


ſhould be made man and wife. 
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AN ANCIENT ANECDOTE. 


— — 


ET exery legiſlator, who would aſſure himſelf of 

the hearts of men, begin by ranging the women 

on the fide of the laws and manners; let him put virtue 

and glory under the guard of beauty, under the tute- 

lace of love: without this agreement he is ſure” of no- 
thing. 

Such was the polic cy of the Samnites, that wa arlike 
republic which made Rome pals under the yoke, and 
was a long time her rival. What made a Samnite a 
warrior, a patriot, a man virtuous againſt every trial, 
was the care they took to attach to all theſe qualities the 
moſt valuable prize of love. - . 

The ceremony of their marriages was celebrated every 
year in a wide place, deſtined for military exerciſes. All 
the youth, who were of a ſufficient age to give citizens 
to the republic, aſſembled on a folemn day. There the 
young men choſe their wives, azcording to the rank 
which their virtues and their exploits had given them in 


the annals of their country. We may eaſily conceive 


what a cr:umph this muſt be to thoſe women who had 
the glory of being choſen by the conquerors ; and how 
pride and love, thoſe two ſprings of the human pathons, 
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gave force to virtues on which all their ſucceſs depend- 
ed. They expected every year the ceremony of their 
marriages with a timid impatience; till then the young 
men and maidens of the Samnites never faw one ano- 
ther but in the temple, under the eyes of their mothers 
and prudent old men, with a modeity equally inviolable 
to both ſexes. Indeed, this auſtere confinement was 
no reſtraint to the deſires: the eyes and heart made a 
choice; but it was to the children à religious and ſa- 
cred duty to confine their inclination to the authors of 
their days; a ſecret of this ſort divulged was the ſhame 
ot a family. This intimate communication of the dear- 
eſt ſentiment of their foul, this tender difclofure, which 
it was not permizted them to give to their deſires, their 
regrets, their fears, but in the reſpectable boſom of Na- 
ture, rendered a father and mother the friends, the con- 
folers, the ſupport, of their children. The glory of ſome, 
the happineſs of others, connected all the, members of a 
family by the warmeſt intereſts' of the human heart; 
and this ſociety of pleaſure and pain, cemented by ha- 
bitude, and conſecrated by duty, laſted till the grave. 
If. the event did not anſwer their deſires, an incfination 
which had not manifelted itſelf abandoned its object ſo 
much the eafier, as it would have been in vain to have 
puriued it with obſtinacy, and there was a neceſſity for 
its giving place to the object of a new choice: for mar- 
riage was an act of duty in a citizen. The legiflator had 
wiſely conſidered, that he who would not take a wife 
himſelf, depended in ſome meaſure on the wives of 
others : and in making a crime of adultery, he had 
made a duty of marriage. There was a neceſlity, there- 
fore, of preſenting themſelves to the aſſembly as ſoon as 
they had attained the age pointed out by the laws, and 
of making a choice according to their rank, though it 
were not alſo according to their deſires. | 
Among a warlike people, beauty, even in the weaker 
ſex, has ſomething fierce and noble, which ſavours of 
their manners. The chace was the familiar amuſe ment of 
the Samnite maidens; their {kill in drawing the bow, their 
nimblenels i in the race, are talents unknown among us. 
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Theſe ideas engaged his attention without intermiſ- 
ſion: they e ech alſo the attention of his miſtreſs. 
© If Agatis had to chuſe,' ſaid ſhe, he would fix upon 
me; I dare believe it: I have obſerved him well, I have 
thoroughly read his ſoul. Whether he preſents himſelf 
to. my companions, or whether he ſpeaks to them, he 
has not with them that complaiſance, that ſweet ear- 
neſtneſs which he betrays on ſeeing me. I perceive alſo 
that his voice naturally ſoft and tender, has ſomething 
ſtill more _ when he ſpeaks to me. His eyes eſ- 
pecially_. . . . Oh? his eyes have ſaid to me what they 
ſay to no one elſe; and would it had pleaſed the gods 
that he were the only one who diſtinguiſhed me from 
the crowd! Yes, my dear Agatis, it would be a misfor- 
tune to be handſome,to any other than thee. What 

compariſon between him and thoſe youths who terrify 
me while they ſeek me out with their eyes? Their mur- 
derous air frightens me. Agatis is valiant, but has no- 
thing ferocious in him; even under arms, we fee in 
him I know not what is moving. He will perform pro- 
digies of valour, I am ſure; but after all, if fortune be- 
trays love, and if ſome other has the adv antage 9 
that thought chills me with horror. 

Cephalis diſſembled not her fears to her mother. 
Put up vows,” ſaid ſhe to her, put up vows for 
Agatis's glory; you will put them up for the happineſs 
of your daughter. I think, I am ſure he loves me; and 
can I not adore him? You know that he has 
the eſteem of our elders; he is the 1dol of all my 
companions: I ſee their confuſion, their bluſhes, their 
emotion at his approach; ; one word from his mouth 
fills them with pride. —“ Very well,“ ſaid her mother, 
ſmiling, if he loves you, he will chuſe you.” © He would 
chuſe me, without doubt, if he had the right of chuſing; 
but my Mey « But my daughter, he will have his 
turn. — His turn, alas! it will be a pretty time, replied 
Cebhalis, fixing her eyes on the ground. How, my 
daughter ! Methinks, to hear you—the word is, who 
ſhall have you! You flatter yourſelf a little.“ I do not 
flatter myſelf; I tremble; happy if I had known to 
pleaſe only him whom I ſhall always love!“ Agatis 
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Agatis, on his fide, the evening of the day on which 
he took the field, ſaid to his father, embracing him, 
Adieu, dear author of my life; either you ſee me for 
the laſt time, or you ſhall ſee me again the moſt glorious 
of all the ſons of the Samnites.— Well ſaid my boy: 
thus it is that a well-born ſon ought to take leave of his 
father. In reality, I ſee thee animated with an ardour 
that aſtoniſſies even myſelf; what propitious deities in- 
ſpire thee ??— What deities, my father? Nature and 
Love, the deſire of imitating you, and of meriting Ce- 
phalis.— Oh! I underſtand; love is concerned in it; 
there is no harm in that. Come, tell me a little; I 
think I have ſometimes diſtinguiſhed your Cephahs 
among her companions.—“ Yes, my father, ſhe is ea- 
fily diſtinguiſhed.— But do you know that ſhe is v 
beautiful? — Beautiful! beautiful as glory. I think 
I fee her, coutinued the old man, who took a delight in 
animating him I © I fee her in the figure of a nymph /— 
Ab, my father ? cried Agatis, © vou do a great deal of 
honour to the nymphs.'—* An elegant gait ?— And 
ſtill more noble.“ A treſh complexion ?— The roſe 
itſelf. '—Long treſſes braided with grace ;—And her 
eyes, my father, her eyes! Oh, that you had ſeen them 
when lifted up to Heaven after being fixed on me, they 
prayed for victory.'— You are right, ſhe is all charm- 
ing; but you will have rivals.'-— Rivals! I have un- 
doubtedly a thouſand.'— They will carry her off from 
you. — They will carry her away from me ?— To tell 
you the truth, J am afraid of it; theſe Samnites are 
very brave young fellows '—* Oh! let them be as 
brave as you pleaſe ; that is not what diſturbs me. Let 
them but give me an opportunity of meeting Cephalis, 
you ſhall hear of me. — Teleſpon, who till then had 
taken a delight in ſtimulating him, could no longer con- 
tain his tears. Ah, the rare preſent that Heaven makes 
us,” ſaid he, embracing him, when he gives us a ſenſi- 
ble heart! It is the principle of all the virtues. My 
dear child, you overwhelm me with joy. There remains 
{till in my veins ſufficient to make one campaign; and 
you promiſe me ſuch fine things, that I will make this 
along with you,” The 
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On the day of departure, according. to cuſtom, the 
whole army filed. oft before the young maidens, who 
were ranged on the ſpot; to animate the warriors. The 
good old Taleſpon marched by his ſon's ſide. Ah, 
ah, ſaid the other old men, ſee Teleſpon is grown young 
again ; where is he going then at his age ?— Toa wed- 
ding.” Agatis made him remark Cephalis from a-far 
who towered above her companions with a grace per- 
fectly celeſtial. His father, who had his eyes upon him, 
perceived, that in paſſing before her, that fweet and 
ferene countenance of Mars. Courage, my fon !? faid 
he to him; © indulge thy paſſion, it becomet thee well.” 

Part of the campaign paſſed between the Samnitzs 
and the Romans, paſſed in obſerving each other, without 
eoming to any deciſive action. The ſtrength of the two 
ſtates conſiſted in their armies; and the generals on 
both ſides acted like able officers. However the young 
Samnites who, were to marry, burned with impatience 
ef coming to blows. *© I have done nothing, yet,“ faid 
one, © worthy to be inſcribed in the annals of the re- 
public; I ſhall have the ſhame of heariug wrſelf nam- 
ed without any eulogy to diltinguith it.“? What pity 
faid another, that they vouchafe not to offer us an oppor- 
tunity of ſignalizing ourſelyes?: I ſhould Havè done 
wonders this laſt campaign. Our general; (ſaid the 
greater part) will diſhonour us in the eyes afovur' elders 
and wives. If he leads us back without fighting, they 
will have room to think that he miſtruſted our valour.” 

But the ſage warrior, who was theirſhead, heard them 
ynmoved. From his flowneſs and delays, he promiſed 
himſeif two advantages: one was to perſude the enemy 
that he was weak or fearful, and to engage him in this 
confidence, to an imprudent attack; the other, to ſuffer 
the impatience of his warriors to encreaſe, and to carr 
their ardour to exceſs before he riſked a battle. Both 
the ſtrategems ſucceded. Ihe Roman general, harang- 
ing his troops, pointed out to them the Sammer waver- 
ing, and ready to fly before them. Ihe genius of 
Rome triumphs,” ſaid he to them, Gas of our enemies 
trembles, and is not able to ſuſtain our approach, Come 

on, 
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on, brave Romans; if we have not the advantage of 
ground, that of valour makes it up to us: it is ours; let 
us march,'—There they are,” ſaid the Samnite general 


to his impatient youth; * let us ſuffer them to approach 


within bow-{hot, and you ſhall then have all the liberty 
unaginable to deſerve your wives,” 


> 


The Romans advance; the Samnites wait them with 
firmneſs. Let us fall upon them,” ſaid the Roman ge- 
neral, a {till body cannot ſuſtain the impetuoſity of that 
which runs upon them.” | ST 
On a ſudden the Samnites themſelves ſpring forward, 
with the rapidity of courſers when the barrierisopened to 
them. The Romons halt; they receive the ſhock without 
being broken or difordered; and the ſkilfulneſs of their 
chiet changes on a ſudden from an attack to a defence. 
They fought a long time with incredible obſtinacy: to 
conceive it, we mult picture to ourſelves men who had no 
other paſſions than love, country, nature, liberty, glory, 
defending in thoſe deciſive moments all thoſe intereſts at 
once. In one of the redoubled attacks of the Samnites, 
old Teleſpon was dangeroufly wounded, as he fought by 
the fide of his ſon. The youth, full of love for his fa- 
ther, ſeeing the Romans giving way in all parts, and 
thinking the battle won, purſued the invincible move- 


ment of nature, and drawing his father out of the tu- 


mult, helped him to drag himſelf to ſome diſtance from 
the place of combat. There, at the foot of a tree, he 
dreſſed, with tears, the deep wound of the venerable old 
man. While he was drawing the dart out of it, he heard 
Near him the noiſe of a troop of Samnites, who had 
been repulſed. © Whither are ye going, my friends?” 
ſaid he to them, quitting his father. You fly this is 
your way.“ And perceiving the left wing of the Ro- 
mans uncovered; Come on,” ſaid he. let us attack 
their flank : they are vanquiſhed, if you but follow me.” 
This rapid evolution ſtruck terror into that wing of the 
Roman army; and Agatis, ſeeing them put to the rout. 
«* Purſue,” ſaid he, my friends! the road is open: I 
quit you for a moment, ta go and affift my father. 
Victory at laſt decided for the Samnites, and the Romans 
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too much enfeebled by their loſſes, were obliged to re. 


tire within their walls. 

Teleſpon had fainted away a pain. The cares 
of his ſon re- animated him. Are they beaten!' de- 
manded the old man. They are puttiug the finiſhing 
ſtroke to it, ſaid the young one; things are in a good 
poſture. If ſo, ſaid the old man, ſmiling, © endea- 
vour to recal me to life: it is ſweet to be conquerors; and 
I would ſee thee married.“ The good old man, for a 
long time, had not ſtrength to ſay more; for the blood 
which had flowed from his wound, had reduced him to 
extremity. 


The Samnites, after their victory, buſied themſelves 


the whoie night in ſuccouring the wounded: they ſpar- 

no pains to ſave the worthy father of Agatis; and 
he recovered, though with ſome difficulty, of his weak- 
neſs. 

The return from the campaign was the time of their 
marriages, for two reaſons : one, that the reward of ſer- 
vices done their country might follow them cloſe, and 
that the example might thence have more force; the 
other, that during the winter the young huſbands might 
have time to give "life to new citizens. As the deeds of 
this glowing youth had been more brilliant than ever, 


they thought proper to give more pomp and ſplendour to 


the feaſt, which was to be their triumph. 


There were few maidens in the ſtate, who had not 


like Cephalis, fome communication of ſentiments and 
defires with ſome one of the young men; and each of 
them put up vows for him whoſe choice the hoped to 
fix, if he ſhould have it in his power to chuſe. 

The place in which they were to aſſemble, was a vaſt 
amphitheatre, entered by triumphal arches, on which 
were ſeen hung the ſpoils of the Romans. The young 


warriors were to repair there armed at all points; the 


young maidens with their bow and quiver, and as well 
dad as the ſimplicity of a ftate, in which luxury was 
unknown, permitted. Come, daughters, (ſaid the 
mothers, eager to adorn them) you muſt preſent your- 
ſelves at this auguſt fealt, with all the charms that Hea- 

ven 
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ven has been pleaſed to grant you. The glory of men 
is to conquer, that of women to pleaſe. Happy thoſe 
who ſhall merit the wiſhes of theſe young and valiant 
citizens, who are now going to be adjudged the molt 
worthy of giving defenders to the ſtate! the palm of 
merit will ſhelter their habitation. The public eſteem 
will ſurround it. Their children will be the elder ſons 
of their country, and its moſt precious hope.“ While 
they ſpoke thus, the tender mothers interweaved with 
vine leaves and myrtle the beautiful treſſes of the young 
virgins, and gave to the foldings of their veil that air 
and turn which was moſt favourable to the character of 
their beauty. From the knots of the girdle, beneath the 
boſom, they created waves of the moſt elegant drapery; 
fixed the quiver on their ſhoulders; inſtructed them to 
preſent themſelves with grace, leaning on the bow; and 
throw back their light robe negligently, above one of 
their knees, in order to give their gait more eaſe and 
majeſty, This induſtry of the Samnites mothers was 
an act piety ; and gallantry itſelf, employed in the ſer- 
vice of virtue, aſſumed the ſacred character of it, The 
maidens, admiring themſelves in the chryſtal of the pur- 
ple wave, never thought themſelves ſufficiently handſome; 
each of them exaggerated the advantages of her rivals, 
and dared no longer reckon upon her Wm. 
But of all the wiſhes formed in that great day, there 
were none more ardent than thoſe of the beautiful Ce- 
| Phalis. © May the gods grant us our prayers,” faid her 
mother to her, embracing her; but my daughter, 
wait their will with the ſubmiſſion of an humble heart! 
it they have given you ſome charms, they know what 
value to ſet upon them, It is for you to crown their 
gifts with the graces of modeſty. Without modeſty, 
beauty may dazzle, but will never touch the heart, It 
is by this that it inſpires a tender veneration, and obtains 
a kind of worſhip. Let this amiable! madeſty ſerve as a 
veil to deſires, which, perhaps, may become extinct 
before the day. cloſes. and give place to a new inclina- 
tion.“ Cephalis was not able to bear this idea without 
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letting fall forme tears. ' © Thefe tears,“ ſaid her mother 
to her, are unworthy a Samnite maiden. Learn, that 
of all the young warriors now about to aſſemble, there 
is not ont but has laviſhed his blood for our defence, 
and ouf liberty; that there is not one of them but me- 


rits you, and towards whom you ought to be proud of 


paying the debt due to your country. Think of that, 
dry up your tears, and follow me.“ 
On his fide, the good old "Felv{þo# conducted nis ſon 
to the aſſembly. Well, faid he, how goes thy heart? 
1 have been fufficiently pleaſed with you this campaign; 
and I hope they will peak well of it. Alas! faid ene 
tender and modeſt Agatis, © I had but a moment for my- 
felf. I ſhould perhaps have done ſomething; but you 
were wounded, T owed all my attention to you. I do 
Tr 1014 ey myſelf for having ſacrificed my glory to 
ſhould have been inconfolable for having betray- 
5 my country: but I ſhould have been no lefs ſo for 
having abandoned my father. Thank Heaven! my du- 
ties were not incompatible; the reſt is in the hand of the 
gods'—* How religious we are, when we are afraid” ſaid 
the old man ſiting Confeſs that you were more re- 


ſolute when you went out to charge the Romans; but 


3 courage, all will go: well: L promiſe vou a handſome 
WI E. | 


They repair to the aſſembly, where ſeveral generations 


| eb citizens, ranged in an amphitheatre, formed a moft 


awful fight. The circle rounded off inte an oval. On one 
fide were ſeen the daughters at the feet of their mothers 
on the other ſide, the fathers ranged above their ſons; 
at one end ſat the council of old men; at the other the 
youth not yet marriageable, placed according to the de- 
grees of their age. The new married pairs of the pre- 
ceding years crowned the circle. Reſpect, modeſty and 
filence, reigned throughout. This ſilence was ſuddenly 
interrupted by the noiſe of warlike inſtruments, and 


the Samnite general was feen to enter” invironed with 


heroes, who commanded under him. His preſence 
* n., looks down. He traverſes the cir. 
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ele and goes to place himſelf with his retinue in the 
midiſt of the ſage :: W tal. 404-5 
The annals of the republic are opened, and a berald 
reads with a loud voice, according to the order of time, 
the teſtimony which the magiſtrates and generals had 
paid to the behaviour of the young warriors.. He, who 
by any cowardice or baſeneſs had ſet a blot upon his 
name, was condemned by the laws to the infamous pu- 
niſhment of celibacy, till he had redeemed his honour 
by ſome brave action; bnt nothing was more rare than 
ſuch examples. A plain honeſty, an irreproachable 
bravery: was the leaſt praiſe that could be given a young 
Samnite: and it was a Kind of ſhame to have dene only 
ones duty. The greater part amongſt them had given 
proofs of a courage, a, virtue, which every where elſe 
would be deemed heroick, but which in the manners of 
that people were hardly to be diſtinguiſhed, ſo familiar 
were they, Some of them raiſed themſclyes above their 
rivals, by actions that were ſtriking; but the judgement 
of the ſpectators became more ſevere in proportion as 
they received the report of virtues {till more worthy of 
commendation; and thoſe which had at firſt ſtruck them 
were effaced by greater {trokes, The firlt campaigns of 
Agatis were x this number; but when they, came to the 
recital df the laſt battle, and it was related hew he had 
abandoned his father to rally his companions, and lead 
them back to the fight; this ſacrifice of nature to his 
country carried all their ſuffrages; the tears ran from the 
eyes of the old men; thoſe who ſurrounded. Teleſpon, 
embraced him with joy, thoſe at a greater diſtance con- 
gratulated him by —— and look. The good man 
ſmiled and burſt into tears; the very rivals of his fon 
viewed him with refpect; and the mothers, preſſing their 
daughters in their arms, wiſhed them. Agatis for their 
huſband. Cephalis, pale and trembling, dares not litt 
up her eyes: her heart filled with joy and fear, had ſuſ- 
pended its motion; her mother, who ſupported her on 
her knees, dares not ſpeak to her, for fear of betraying 
her, and thinks ſhe ſees all eyes fixed upon her. 
As ſoon as the murmur of the univerfal applauſe was 
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appeaſed, the herald names Parmeho, and relates; that 


in the laſt battle, the courſer of the Samnite general be- 


ing thrown down under him transfixed by a deadly ſhaft, 
and the hero in his fall being for a monient defenceleſs, 


à Roman ſoldier was on the point of piercing hi with 


his javelin; when Parmeno, to fave the chief's life, had 
expoſed his own, by throwing himſelf before the blow, 


from which he had received a deep wound. * It is cer- 


tain,” faid the general, addrefling himſelf to the aſſembly 
© that this brave citizen made a'buckler for me with his 
body; and if my life be of ſervice to my country, i 

gift of Parmeno's. At theſe words the Afembly, leſs 
moved, but not leſs aſtoniſhed; at Parmeno's courage 
than-that of Agatis, beſtowed upon him the ſame eulo- 


gies, and the ſuffrages and good wiſhes were how divid- 
ed between theſe two rivals. The herald, by order of 


the elders, commands filence; and thoſe venerable judg- 
es get up to deliberate. Their opinions are oppoled to 
each other for a long time with equal advantage. Some 
of them pretended that Agatis ought not to have quitted 
his poſt to aſſiſt his father, and that he had done nothing 
but repair this fault by abandoning his father to rally 


his companions ; but this unnatural ſentiment was 


eſpouſed by very few. The moſt aged of the elders then 
ſpoke, and ſaid, © Is it not virtue that we are to recom- 


penſe? The point, then, is only to know which of the 


two emotions is the moſt virtuous; to ec a dying 
father, or to expoſe one's own life. Our youhg warriors 
have both of them performed an action decifive with re- 
ſpect to the victory: it is for you, virtuous citizens, to 
judge which of the two it muſt have coſt moſt. Of two 
examples, equally ſerviceable, the moſt painful is that 
which muſt be moſt encouraged.“ 

Will it be believed of the manners of this profile? 
It was decided with. one voice, that it was braver to tear 
one's ſelf from the hands of a dying father, whom he 
could ſuccour, than to expoſe one's ſelf to death, even 


| though 1 it, were inevitable; and all the ſuffrages concur- 


ed in deereeing to Agatis the honour of the firſt choice. 
But the conteſt about to ariſe will appear till leſs proba- 
ble 


0 
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ble. Their deliberations were carried on aloud; and 
Agatis had heard that the principles of generoſity alone 
made the balance incline in his tavour. There arofe in 
his ſoul a-reproach which made him aſhamed. No, 
ſaid he in himſelf, it is a ſurpriſe, I ought not fo make 
an ill uſe of it.“ He aſks leave to ſpeak ; they attend in 
ſilence. A triumph which i have not merited,”. tai 
he, © would be the torment of my life; and in the arms 
of my virtuous ſpouſe, my happineſs would be imbitter- 
ed by the crime of having obtained her unjuſtly. Lon 
think you crown in me the perſon who has done moſt for 
his country; ye wife Samnites, I muſt confeſs, that 
what I did, was not entirely done for that alone. I love; 
I longed to merit what love; and if there is any glory: 
redounds to me from a conduct which you vouchſate to 
commend, love divides it with virtue. Let my rival 
judge himſelf, and let him receive the prize, which L 
yield to him, if he has been more generous than I.“ How 
is it poſlible to expreſs. the emotion which this confeſſion 
cauſed in all hearts! On one fide it tarniſned the luſtre 
of the actions of this young man; and on the other 
it gave to the character of his virtue ſomething more he- 
roick, more ſurpriſmg, more uncommon, then the moſt 
noble devotion of life. This ſtroke of Irankneſs and 
candour, produced with regard to theſe young rivals 
two very oppolite effects. Some, 3dmiring them with 
an undiſguiſed joy, ſeemed to teſtify, by a noble aſſu- 
rance, that this example raiſed them above themſelves; 
others, loſt and confuſed, appeared to be overwhelmed, 
as by a weight above their ſtrength. Ihe matrons and 
virgins, in their hearts, unanimouſly gave the prize of 
virtue to him, who had the magnanimity to declare, 
that he was not worthy of it: and the eyes of the elders 
were fixed on Parmeno; who, with a compoſed counte- 
nance, waited till they ſhould deign to hear him. 1 
know not,“ faid he at laſt, addreſſing himſelf to Agatis, 
© I know not to what degrees the action of men ought 
to be diſintereſted, in order to be virtuous. There is 
nothing, ſtrictly ſpeaking, but is done for our own ſa- 
tisfaction; but what I ſhould not have done for mine is 
5 the. 
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the confeſſion I er. heard; and even ſuppofing that 
there may have been hitherto ſomething more brave in 
my: conduct than. in yours, which is a point yet undeci- 
ded, the ſeverity with which you, have. Jon: NOW judged 5 
yourſelf, raiſes you aboxe. me.. | 
Here the elders; confounded, knew: not which fide to 
take, they had not even recourſe to voices, in order to 
determine to whom to give the prize. It was decided 
by acclamation, that both of them merited it, and the 
 bonour.of the ſecond choice was now unworthy either 
one or the other. The moſt aged of the judges ſpoke 
again. Why delay, ſaid he, by your irreſolutions, 
the happineſs of our young people? Their choice is 
made in the bottom of their hearts; let them be permit- 
ted to communicate one to the other the ſecret of their 
deſires; if the object of them be different, each without 
precedency, will obtain the wife he nen if it happen 
that they are rivals, the law of chance will decide it; 
and there is no Samnite maiden but may glory. i in con- 
ſoling the leſs ſucceſsful of theſe warriors.“ Thus ſpoke 
the venerable Androgeus, and all the aſſe ſembly applauded. 
They cauſe Agatis and Parmeno to advance to the 
middle of the circus. They begin by embracing each 
other, and all eyes are bedewed wsth tears. Trembling 
each, they heſitate: they are afraid to name-the, wite of 
their deſires; neither of them thinks it poſſible that the 
other can make a choice different from his own. I love 
| (faid Parmeno) the moſt accompliſhed of Heaven's 
works; grace and beauty itſelf.—“ Alas! (replied Aga- 
tis) you love her whom I adore: it is naming. her ta 
paint her thus; the nobleneſs of her features, the gentle 
tire of her looks, I know not what of divinity in her 
ſhape and gait, ſufficiently diſtinguiſh her from the 
croud of Samnite maidens. How ynhappy will one of 
us be, reduced to another's choice! You ſay true re- 
| plied Parmeno, there is no happineſs without Eliana.— 
© Eliana, fay. you! What,” cried Agatis, © is it the 
daughter of the wiſe Androgeus, Elana, whom you 
tove ? fo And who then ſhould I love? ſaid Parmeno, 
aſtoniſhed at the joy of his rival, Eliana! not Cephalis!” 
reſumed 
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reſumed Agatis with tranſport. © Ab! if ſo, we are hap- 
py: embrace me: you reſtore me to life. By their 
embraces it was eaſy to judge tnat they were reconciled 
about their love. The elders ordered them to draw 
near; and if their choice was not the ſame, to declare 
it aloud: At the names of Eliana and Cephalis, the 
whole amphitheatre reſounded with ' ſhotits of applauſe. 
Androgeus and Teloſpon, the brave Eumenes, father of 
Cephalis, Parmeno's father, Melante, felicitated each 
other with that melting tenderneſs which mingles in the 
joy of old men. My friends,“ faid Teleſpon, we 
have — children there; with what ardour are the 
going to beget others! When I think of it I imagine 
myſelf to be {till in the flower-of my age. Paternal weak- 
neſs apart, the day of marriages is a feſtival to me: 1 
think it is T who marry all the virgins of the common- 
wealth.“ While he ſpoke thus, the good man leaped 
with joy, and as he was a widower, they adviſed him to 
put himſelf again into the ranks. © No raitlery (ſaid 
he) if I were always as young, I might yet do ſomething 
to ſpeak of.“ , ee N 

They repaired to the temple, to confecrate at the foot 
of the altar, the ceremony of the marriages. Parmeno 
and Agatis were conducted together in triumph: and 
there was ordered a ſolemn facritice, to return thanks to 
the gods for having given to the republic two ſuch vir- 
tuous citizens. Te CEE LT OO 
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PLISO NDR, one of theſe good fathers of a fami- 

L. who recal the golden age to our minds, had mar- 
ried his only daughter, Hortenſia, to the Baron De Val- 
2 ſaine: 
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Lin: 3 his neloes Amelia. to tlie Prelident De 


Lofane.; WES 

Valſain, gallant without Miduiry, An Wer 

without jealouſy, too much taken up about his on 
lory and advancement; to make himſelf the guardian 


of his wife, had left her upon the ſtrength of her own 


virtue, to deliver herſelf up to the diſſipations of a 
world, in which being launched himſe}f, he took delight 
in feeing her ſhine. Lufane, more retired, more aſſidu- 
ws, breathed only for Amelia; who, on her ſide, lived 


but for him. The mutual care of pleaſing was their 


conſtant employment, and to them the maſt ſacred of 


duties was the ſweeteſt of pleaſures. | | 
Old Feliſende was enjoying the union of his family, 


when the deaths of Amelia and Valſain diffuſed forrow 
and mourning over it. Luſane in his grief had not even 
the conſolation of being a father: Valſain left Horten- 
fa two children with very little to ſupport them. The 
firft ſorrows of the young widow were only her huſband; 
but we forget ourſelves in vain, we return thither inſen- 
bly. The time of mourning was that of reflection. 
At Paris, a young woman, reſigned to diſſipation, 
is exempt from cenſure as long as ſhe is in the power 
of a huſband: they ſuppoſe that the perſon moſt in- 


- terxeſted;» onght to be the moſt rigid, and what he ap- 
* proves. they dare not blame; but, delivered up to her- 
- Self, fhe falls again under the tutelage of a ſevere ang 


jealous public, and it is not at twenty-two that wi- 
dow hood is a free ſtate. Hortenſia then ſaw clearly 
that ſhe was too young to depend only on herſelf, and 
Feliſonde ſaw it {till clearer. One day this good fa- 
ther communicated his fears to his nephew, Luſane. 
My friend ſaid he, * are much to be pitied, 
but I am ſtill more fo. I have but one daughter; 


vou know how I love 8 and you ſee the dangers 


that ſhe runs. The World, which has feduced her, 
invites her back again; her mourning over, ſhe will 
reſign herſelf to it; and I am afraid, 61d as I am, I 
may live long enough to have occaſioh to be aſhamed, 
[OT daughter has a fund of virtue; but aur * is 
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within ourſelves, and our honour, that honour ſo dear, 
is placed in the opinion of others. I underſtand you, 
Sir; and to fay the truth, I ſhare your uneaſineſs. But 
can we not engage Hortenſia to a new match !7—* Ha, 
my friend! what reaſons ſhe has to oppoſe me! two 
children, two children without fortuue; for you know 


„ 


that I am not rich, and that their father was ruined. 


— No matter, Sir, conſult Hortenſia : I know a man, 
if it ſhould be agreeable to her, who thinks juſtly 
enough, who has a heart good enough to lerve as a 
father to her children.“ The good old man thought he 
underſtood him. O, you,” faid he to him, who 
formed the happineſs of my niece Amelia, you whom 1 
love as my own ſon; Luſane! Heaven reads it in my 


heart But tell me, does the huſband whom you propoſe 


know my daughter? Is not he afraid of her youth, her 
levity, the flight the has taken in the world? — He 
knows her as well as you do, and eſteems her no leſs.” 
Feliſonde delayed not to ſpeak to his daughter. Yes, 
my father, I agree, faid ſhe, that my fituation is de- 
licate. To be objervant of one's ſelf, to be afraid of 
one's ſelf without ceaſing, to be in the world as before 
one's judge, is the lot of a widow at my age: it is pain- 
ful and dangerous.”—Well, then, daughter, Luſane has 
talked to me of a huſband who would ſuit you. — Lu- 
ſane, my father? Ah if it be poſſible, let him give me 
one like himſelf ! Happy as I was myſelf with Valſain, 
I could not help envying ſometimes the lot of his wife.“ 
The father, tranſported with her anſwer, went to give 
zn account of it to his nephew. If you do not flatter 
me, ſaid Luſane, to-morrow we ſhall all be happy.'— 
What, my friend, is it you ?— I myſelf'— Alas 
my heart had told me ſo.— Yes, it is I, Sir, who 
would conſole your old age, by bringing her back to 
her duty a daughter worthy of you. Without giving 
into indecent extravagancies, I ſee that Hortenſia has 
aſſumed all the airs, all the follies of a woman of faſhion. 


Vivacity, caprice, the deſire of pleaſing and of amule- 


ments, have engaged her in the labyrinth of a noiſy 
and frivolous acquaintance ;' the point is to withdraw 
| | LI her 
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her fromvit. To do that I have occaſion for a little 
courage and reſolution: I ſhall have tears perhaps to 
confend with, and that is much for a heart ſo ſenſible as 
mine; nevertheleſs, I can anſwer for myſelf. But you, 
Sir, you are a father; and if Hortenſia ſhould come to 


complain to yo.; Fear nothing; ; diſpoſe of my 


daughter: I confide her to thy virtue; and if the au- 


thority of a huſband be not W 1 J reſign to you 
that of a father.“ 

Luſane was received by Hortenſis with the moſt 
touching graces. Think that you ſee in me,” ſaid ſhe 
to him, the wife that you have loſt ; if 1 take her place 
in your heart, I have nothing to regret.” 

When they came to draw up the articles; Sir,” ſaid 
Luſane to Feliſonde, let us not forget that we have two 
orphans. Their father's eſtate has not permitted him to- 
leave them a large inheritanee; let us not deprive them 
of their mother's, nor let the birth of my children be a 
misfortune to them.“ The old man was moved even to 


'weeping with the generoſity of his nephew, whom he 


called from that moment his ſon. Hortenſia was not 
leis ſenſible to the proceedings of her new huſband. 
The molt elegant equipage, the richeſt cloaths, the moſt 
precious trinkets, a houſe in which every thing breath- 
ed taſte, elegance, wealth, proclaimed to this, young 
lady a huſband attentive to all her pleaſures. But the 
joy the felt was not of long duration. 
As ſoon as a calm had ſucceeded to the tumult of the 
wedding, Luſane thought it his duty to come to an expla- 
nation with her on the plan of life which he wanted to 
trace out to her. He took for this ſerious diſcourſe the 
peaceful moment of her waking 3 that moment in which 
the ſenſes leaves the reaſon of it's perfect freedom, where- 


in the ſoul herſelf, lulled by the trance of ſleep, ſeems 


to revive with pure ideas, and being wholly miſtreſs of 
herſelf, contemplates herſelf, and reads in her own 
boiom, as we ſee to the bottom of a clear and ſmooth 
water. 

My dear Hortenſia, faid he to her, I want you to 


be happy, and to be always ſo. But it will coſt you 


ſome 
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ſome light ſacrifices, and I had much rather aſk them 
plainly of you, than engage you to them by indirect 
methods, which would ſhew diftruſt. 

© You have paſſed with the Baron De Valſain 
ſome agreeable years. Made for the world, and for 


pleaſures, young, brilliant, and diſſipated himſelf, he 


inſpired you with all his taſtes. My character is more 


ſerious, my condition more modeſt, my temper a little 


more ſevere; it is not poſſible for me to aſſume his 
manners and I believe it is better for you. The path 
you have yet followed is ſtrewed with flowers and ſnares; 
that which we are going to purſue has fewer attractions 


and fewer dangers. The charm which ſurrounded you 


would have been diſſipated with youth; the ſerene days 
] prepare for you will be the fame in all ſeaſons. It is 
not in the midſt of the world that an honeſt woman finds 


 happinefs ; it is in the midſt of her own family, in the 


love of her duties, the care of her children, and the 
intimate commerce of a wocthy ſet of acquaintance.” 
The preamble gave Hortenſia ſome ſurprize; above 
all, the word family ſtartled her ear: but aſſuming a a 
tone of raillery, I ſhall become, perhaps, ſome day or 
other,” ſaid ſhe, an excellent manager of a family; at. 
preſent I know nothing of it. My duty is to love you, 
J fulfil it; my children do not yet want me: as to my 
acquaintance, you know that I ſee none but genteel 
people. Let us not confound, my dear, genteel people 


with good people. I underſtand your diſtinction ; but 
in point of acquaintances, we ought not to be fo difficult. 


The world, ſuch as it is, amuſes me; and the way of 
living in it has nothing incompatable with the decency 
of your condition: it is not I who wear the robe, and 
do not ſee why Madame Luſane ſhould be more obliged 
to be a mope than Madame De Valſain. Be, then my 
dear preſident, as grave as you pleaſe ; but do not take 
It amiſs that your wife be giddy a few years longer : 
every age will bring it's likeings along with it.— It is 
pity,” replied Luſane, to bring you back to ſeriouſneſs, 
tor you are a charming trifler. There is a neceſſity, 
however, for taking reaſon to you. In the world, do 
| | LF4 you 
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you love without dis en every thing that compoſes 


it — Not ſeparately; but the medley pleaſes me well 
enough all together.'—* What of the dealers in ſcandal, 
for inſtance?” —© The ſcandal-mongers have their charms. 
— They give a ridiculous turn to the plaineſt things, a 
criminal air to the moſt innocent, and publiſh, with 
exaggeration, the foibles or irregularities ot thoſe whom 
they have juſt flattered,;—* It is true, that at the firſt 
glance we are aftrightened at theſe characters, but at 
bottom they are very little dangerous: from the moment 
that we rail at all the world, railing does no harm: it is 


a ſpecies of contagion which weakens in proportion as 


it extends itſelf '—* And thoſe fops, whoſe very looks 
are an inſult to a virtuous woman, and whole conver- 
ſation diſhonours her, what ſay you to them ??—* One 


never believes them. — J would not imitate them in 


ſpeaking ill of your ſex: there are many valuable women, 
] know, but there are“ Juſt as it is amongſt you, 
a mixture of virtues and vices.— V ery well; and what 
prevents our making a choice in this mixture ?— We 

ds make one intimacy, but in the world we live with 


the world.'—* But I, my dear, I would live only with. 


people, who by hw manner and character are deſerv- 
ing to be my friends. — Your friends, Sir, your friends! 
and how many of them have we in life” — A great 
many, when we are worthy, and know how to cultivate 
them. I ſpeak not of that generous friendſhip, the 


devotion of which proceeds almoſt to heroiſm ; I call 
thoſe friends who come to me with the defire of finding 


joy and peace, diſpoſed to pardon my foibles, to conceal 
them from the eyes of the public, to treat me when pre- 
ſent with frankneſs, when abſent with tenderneſs. Such 
friends are not ſo rare; and I preſume to hope, that I 
ſhall have ſuch.'—* With all my heart; we will introduce 
our ſeveral acquaintance to each other.” — 1 will not 


have two ſets of acquaintance.— What, Sir, will not 


your door be open !'—* Open to my friends, always: 


to every comer, never, I give you my word. — No, Sir; 


J will not ſuffer you to revolt againſt the public by odious 
diſtinQtions, - We may not love the world, but we ought 
RE | to 
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to ſear it, and not offend it. — Oh, be eaſy, my dear, 
that is my concern: they will ſay that I am a brute ; 
jealous, perhaps; that ſignifies little to me. —' It fignifies 
to me. I would have my huſband be reſpected, and 
not have cauſe to reproach me with having made him 
the town-talk. Form your own company as you ſhall 
think proper, but leave me to cultivate my old acquain- 


tance, and prevent the court and town from letting their 


tongues looſe upon you. F | 

Luſane admired the addreis of a young woman in 
defending her liberty. My dear Hortenſia, ſaid he to 
her, it is not, as a whim, that I have taken my re- 


ſolution : it is upon thorough confideration, you may 


bebeve me, and nothing in the world can change it. 
Chuſe among the perſons whom you lee, ſuch a number 
of decent women and prudent. men as you ſhall think 
proper, my houſe ſhall be theirs ; but that choice made, 
take leave of the reſt. I will join my friends to yours: 
our two liſts united ſhall be depoſited with my porter 
for his conſtant rule; and if he deviates from it he hall 
be diſcharged. This is the plan I propoſe to myſelf, 
and which I wanted to communicate to you.” 
Hortenſia remained confounded at ſeeing all her fine 


projects vaniſh in a moment. She could not believe 


that it was Luſane, that gentle and complaiſant man, 
who had juſt been talking to her. After this, ſaid 


ſhe, © whocan truſt men? lee the tone this man aſſumest 


with what compoſure he dictates his will to me! To fee 
only virtuous women, and accompliſhed men ! a fine 
chimera! And then the amuſing ſociety. which this 
circle of reſpectable friends muſt afford! Such is my plan, 
faid he, as if there was nothing but to obey when he 
bad faid it. See how we ſpoil them. My couſin was 


a good little woman, who moped as much as he pleaſed: 


She was as happy as a queen the moment her huſband 
deigned to ſmile upon her, and quite tranſported with 
one careſs, ſhe would come to me and boaſt of him as a 
divinity. He believes, without doubt, that according 
to her example I ſhall have nothing elſe to do but to 
pleaſe him: he is miſtaken, and if he intends to put me 
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in leading - ſtrings, I will let him ſee that I am no longer 


From that moment, to the joyous, free, and endear- 
ing manner which ſhe had obſerved with Luſane, ſuc- 
cceded a cold and reſerved air, which he ſaw plain 
enough, but took no notice of it to her. She had not 
failed to make her marriage known to that ſwarm of 
fight acquaintances, who are called friends. They 
came in crowds to congratulate her, and Lufane could 
not decline returning with her thoſe viſits of ceremony ; 
but he infuſed into his politeneſs ſuch ſtriking diſtinctions, 
that it was not difficult for Hortenſia to diſcern thoſe 


4 


In this number was not included one Olympia, who, 
with a ſovereign contempt for the opinion of the public, 
pretends that every thing which pleaſes is right, and 
joins the example to the precept ; nor one Chmene, 
who does not know why a woman thould make any 
fcruple to change her lovers when ſhe is tired of the 
man whom ſhe has taken; and thinks the timid pre- 
cautions of ſecreſy too much beneath her quality. In 
this number were not included thoſe ſmart toillette and 
fcene hunters, who leading in Paris a life of idleneſs and 
and inutility, (grubs in the morning, and butterflies in 
ihe evening) pais one half of their time in having 
nothing to do, and the other half in doing nothing; nor 
thoſe obliging gentry by profeſſion, who having no 
perſonal exiſtence in the world, attach themſelves to a 
handſome woman to paſs for one of her danglers, and 
who ruin her in order to ſupport themſelves. | 

 Hortenfia retired to her own apartment uneaſy and 
penfive. She thought ſhe ſaw herſelf on the point of 
being deprived of every thing that makes life agreeable: 
vanity, a taite for pleaſure, the love of liberty, every 
thing revolted againſt the empire which her huſband 
wanted to aſſume. However, having armed herſelf with 
| _ reſolution, 


Grube in the morning, and butterfiier in the evening.) Chenilles le matin, et papil- 
Roar le foir. Ihe humour of this paſſage, being in ſome degree local, cannot be 
entirely preſerved in the tranſtation. It is an alluſion to dreſs, en dlenille bring 
at Paris a common caut phraſe for a morning diſhabille. 
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reſolution, ſhe thought it her duty to diſſemble for a 
time, the better to chuſe the moment of breaking out. 
The next day Luſane aſked her if ſhe had made out 


her liſt. No, Sir,” faid ſhe, © I have not, and thall 


not make any.'—* Here is mine,” continued he, without 


any diſcompoſure ; * ſee, if in the number of your 


friends and of mine I have forgot any you like, and 
that is fit for us. I have told you, Sir, that | ſhall not 
meddle in your arangements, and I beg of you, once 
for all, not to interfere in mine. If our acquaintance 
do not ſuit, let us do like all the reſt of the world : let 
us divide them without conſtraining ourſelves. Have 
thoſe whom you like to dinner; I will have thoſe whom 
[ like to ſupper.— Ah, my dear Hortenſia! what you 
propole to me is far from my principles. Do not think 
of it : never in my houſe ſhall ſuch a cuſtom take place. 
I will make it as agreeable as I can to you; but no 
diſtinction, if you pleaſe between your friends and mine. 
This evening all whom this liſt contains are invited to 
ſup with you. Receive them well, I befeech you, and 
prepare yourſelf to live with them.“ at theſe words he 
retired, leaving the liſt for Hortenſia to peruſe. There, 
ſaid ſhe, © his law eis laid down!“ And running it over, 
ſhe was encouraging herſelf not to ſubmit to it, when 
the Counteſs De Fierville, Valſain's aunt, came to ſee 
her, and found her with tears in her eyes. This 


haughty woman had taken Hortenſia into her friend- 


ſhip, and as ſhe flattered her inclinations, had gained 
her confidence. The young lady, whoſe heart ſtood in 
need of conſolation, told her the cauſe of her chagrin. 
How! what! cried the counteſs, after having had 
the folly to diſpoſe of yourſelf fo unſuitably, will you 
alſo be ſo weak as to degrade yourſelves ? You area flave! 
and to whom ? a man of the robe! Remember that you 
have had the honour to be Madam De Valſain.“ Hor- 
tenſia was now aſhamed of having had the weakneſs to 
expole her huſband. *<© Though he might be in the 
wrong, faid ſhe, that ſhould not hinder me from re- 
ſpecting him: he is the honeſteſt man in the world, and 
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and who is not ſo? That is a merit to be met with in 
every ſtreet. And what has this honeſt man done ſo 
wonderful for your children? He has not-robbed them 
of their fortune. To be ſure it would have been worth 
while to have abuſed your father's weakneſs! No, 
Madam, he has not acquired the right of talking ſo ma- 
giſterially. Let him prefide in his own court, but leave 
you to command at home. At theſe words Lufane 
entered. In my houſe, Madam, it is neither my wife 
nor I that commands, it 1s reafon; and probably it 1s 
not you that ſhe will chuſe for an arbitrefs.— No, 
Sir! replied the counteſs, with a commanding tone, it 
1s not for you to make laws for this lady. You heard 
me and I am glad of it : you know my opinion of the 
abſurdity of your proceedings. Madam,” replied 
Luſane, if I were as wrong as you ſuppoſe me, I am 
not to be corrected by affronts. Gentleneſs and modeſty 
are the arms of your fex, and Hortenſia by herſelf is 
much more powerful than with your affiſtance. Leave 

our agreements to ourlelves, ſince we are the perſons 
who mult live together. Though you ſhould have ren- 
dered her duties odious to her, you could not have 
diſpenſed with her fulfilling them; though you ſhould 
have made her to loſe the confidence and friendſhip of 
her hufband, you could not have made her amends for 
them. Spare her that advice which ſhe neither will nor 
ought to follow. 'To another they might have been 
dangerous; to her, thank Heaven | they are only uſe- 
leſs —Hortenſia, added he, going, yon have not de- 
fired to give me uneaſineſs, but let this ſerve you as a 
leſſon.— See how you defend yourſelf ! ſaid Madam 
De Fierville to Hortenfia, who had not even dared to 
lift up her eyes. © Obey, my dear, obey! It is the 
portion of weak ſouls. © Good Heaven!” faid ſhe going 
out I am the gentleſt, the moſt virtuous woman on 
the facc of the earth; but if a huſband had dared to 
treat me thus, I ſhould have taken an handſome revenge 
of him!” Hortenſia had ſcarce ſtrength enough to ger. 
up to attend Madam De Fierville, ſo great was her 
terror and confuſion. She perceived the advantage that 


her 
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ker imprudence gave her huſband ; but far from avail 
ing himſelf of it, he did not even ſo much as reproach 
her with it ; and his delicacy puniſhed her more than his 
reſentment would have done. | 4 

In the evening the viſitors being aſſembled, Luſane 
ſeized the moment when his wife was in her own apart- 


ment. Here, ſaid he to them, is the rendezyous of 


friendſhip : if you like it, come often, and let us paſs 


our life together.” They all replied with one voice, that 
they defired nothing better. There, continued he, 
preſenting them the good Feliſonde, there is our worthy 
and tender father, who will be the ſoul of our pleaſures. 
At his age, joy has ſomething more {ſenſible and tender 
in it than 4n youth, and nothing is more amiable than an 
amiable old man, He has a daughter whom I love, and 


whom would make happy. Aſſiſt me, my friends, to 


keep her among us; and let love, nature and friendſhip, 
conſpire to render her houſe every day more agreeable 
to her. She entertains for the world the prepoſſeſſions 
of her age; but when the ſhall have taſted the charms 
of a virtuous ſociety, this vain world' will touch her but 
little.“ While Luſane ſpoke thus, old Feliſonde could 
not refrain letting fall ſome tears. O, my friend! 
ſaid he, claſping him in his arms; happy the father, 
who at his death can leave his daughter in ſuch good 

The inſtant after arrived Madam De Luſane. All 
hearts flew out to meet her; but her own was not eaiy. 
She diſguiſed her ill temper under the reſerved air of 
ceremony ; and her politeneſs, though grave, {till ap- 
peared amiable and touching; ſuch a gift have the 
natural graces of embelliſhing every thing, 
They played. Lufane made Hortenſia obſerve that 
all his company playcd low. It is,“ faid he, the way 
to maintain union and joy. High play prepoſſeſſes and 
alienates our minds; it aftlicts thoſe who loſe ; it impoſes 
on thoſe who win, the duty et being grave, and 1 think 
it incompatible with the, openneſs of ftiendſhip.” The 
ſupper was delicious: traniport and good-humour were 
diff uſed round the table. The heart and the mind were 
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[at eaſe: the gallantry was ſuch as modeſty might ſmile 
0 at, and neither decency nor liberty were under reſtraint. 
l Hortenſia in another ſituation would have reliſhed 
1 theſe tranquil pleaſures; but the idea of conſtraint 
_ ch ſhe attached to them embittered their ſweetneſs. 
The day after, Luſane was ſurprized to find her of a 
eer and pleaſanter air: he ſuſpected that ſhe had taken 
me new reſolution. What ſhall we do to-day ?* ſaid 
Ge. J am going to the play, ſaid ſhe, and I ſhall 
come home to ſupper.'*—* Very well; and who are the 
ladies you are going with ?— Iwo of Valſain's friends, 
| Olympia and Artenice.— It is cruel to me,” ſaid the 
| huſband, to be obliged to give you uncaſineſs con- 
WW tinually ; but why, Hortenſia, will you expoſe me to it? 
| 
| 


Do you think me fo inconſiſtent in the principles I have 
laid down, as to conſent that you ſhould be ſeen in 
public with thoſe women ?—* To be ſure you mult con- 
ſent to it, for the party 1s ſettled, and I ſhall certainly 
not fail in it. Pardon me, Madam ; you ſhall fail in 
it, that you may not fail in the regard due to yourſelt.” 
— Is it failing in regard to myſelt to ſee women whom 
all the world ſees?— Yes, it is to expoſe. yourlelt to be 
| confounded with them in the opinion of the public.'-— 
| The public, Sir, is not unjuſt ; and in the world al! 
| perſons an{wer for themſelves.*— The public, Madam, 
ſuppoſes with reaſon, that thoſe who are allied in plea- 
ſures, are allied in manners, and you ought not to have 
| any thing in common with Olympia and Artenice. If 
| you would not break of with them too abruptly, there 
1 is a way; excuſe yourſelf only from the play, and invite 


1 them to ſupper : my door ſhall be ſhut againſt all m 
l ſriends, and we will be alone with them.“ — No, Sir 
| no! faid ſhe to him with ill- humour; I will not abuſe 
your complaiſance.“ And ſhe writ to diſengage herſelf. 
Ken Nothing had coſt her ſo much as this billet : tears of 
anger bedewed it. To be ſure,” ſaid the, *I care very 
little for theſe women ; the play intereſt me ſtill leis : 
but to ſee one's iclt oppoled in every thing; never to 
have a will of one's own! to be ſubjected to that of à- 
nother! to hear him Gictating his ah to me with an 
inſulting 
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inlalting tranquility ! that is what drives me mad, and 


what will make me capable of every thing.” 

It was certain, however, that the tranquility of Luſane 
was far from having an inſulting air, and it was eaſy 
to ſee that he did violence to himſelf. His father-in- 
law, who came to ſup with him, perceived the melan- 
choly into which he was plünged. Ah, Sir! ſaid 


 Lufane to him, I fee that I have entered into an en- 


gagement with you very painful to fulfil ” He told him 
what had happened. Courage, my friend, ſaid this 
good father to him, let us not be. diſcouraged; if it 
pleaſes heaven, you will render her worthy your cares 
and love. In pity to me, in pity to my daughter, main- 
tain your reſolution: I am going to ſee her, and if ſhe 
complain=——" If ſhe complain, conſole her, Sir, and 
appear ſenſible to her grief: her reaſon will be more 
tractable when her heart is comforted. Let her hate 
me juſt at preſent; I expected it, and am not ſurprized 
at it; but if the bitterneſs of her temper ſhould alter 


the ſentiments of nature in her ſoul, if her confidence in 


you ſhould be weakened, all would be loſt. The good- 
neſs of her heart. is my only reſource, and it is only by 
an unalterable gentleneſs that we can prevent her being 
exaſperated, After all, the trials to which I put her 
are grievous at her time of life, and you mult be her 
{upport.* : 

Theſe precautions were uſeleſs; whether from vanity 
or delicacy, Hortenſia had the power to conceal her 
chagrin from the eyes of her father. A good ſign,” 
faid Lufane; * the knows how to ſubdue herſelf; and 
there are none but weak ſoul: of whom we ought to de- 
pair.“ The day following they dined together alone, 
and in the moſt profound ſilence. At their getting up. 


from table, Hortenſia ordered the horſes to be put to. 


© Where are you going ? ſaid her huſband. © To make 
an excule, Sir, for the rudeneſs I was guilty of yeſter- 


. day.'—* Go, Hortenſia, ſince you will have it ſo; but 


if my repoſe be dear to you, take your laſt leave of 

thoſe women.” | 3 l | 
Artenice and Olympia, to whom Madam De Fierville 
M2: had 
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had related the ſcene ſhe bad with Luſane, ſuſpected that 
it was he who had hindered Hortenſia from going with 
them. Yee," faid they to her, it was he; we ſaw him 
but for a minute, but we have formed our opinion of 
him: he is a moroſe, abſolute man, and one who wilt 
make you unhappy.*—* He has talked to me hitherto 
only in the ſtyle of friendſhip. It is true, that he has 
his particular principles, and a way of living but little 


compatiable with the cuſtoms of the world, but—? But 


let him live by himſelf,“ replied Olympia; and let 
him leave us to amuſe ourſelves in peace. Do you aſk 
him to follow you? A huſband is the man in the world 
we can beſt ſpare, and I do not ſee why you have oc- 
caſion for his advice to receive whomſoever you think 
proper, and to go and ſee whom you pleaſe.'— No, 
Madam,“ ſaid IIortenſia to her, it is not fo eaſy as you 
imagine, to put one's ſelf, at my age, above the will of 
a hutband who has behaved ſo well to me.*—* She gives 
way; fee, ſhe is quite tamed.” replied Artenice. Ah, 
my dear! you do not know what It is to yield once to 
a man, with whom one is to paſs one's life. Our huſ- 
bands are our tyrants if they are not our ſaves. Their 
authority is a torrent which {wells as it runs; we can 
top it only at it's ſource ; and I ſpeak from experience: 
for having been guilty of an unfortunate complaiſance 
to my huſband twice, I have been for fix months to- 
gether obliged to ſtruggle with him for the aſcendancy 
which my weakneſs had given him; and but for an un- 
paralleled effort of courage it would have been all over 
with me, I was a gone woman.“ — That depends upon 
tempers,” faid Hortenſia; and my huſband is not one of 
thofe who are to be brought down by obſtinacy.— Un- 
deceive yourſelf,” replied Olympia; it is by oppoſing them 
that we rule them; it is by the dread of ridicule and ſhame 
that we hold them : what are you afraid of? We are 
very itrong when we are handfome, and have nothing 
to reproach ourſelves. Your cauſe is that of all the 
women; and the men themfelves, the men who know 
how to live, will be on your ſide.“ Hortenſia objected 
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che example of her couſin, whom Luſane had made 


happy. They replied, that her couſin was a weak wo- 


man; that if the life which ſhe had led was a good one 
to her, it was becauſe ſhe knew no better,; but that a 
woman, launched into the gteat world, who had taſted 


the charms of it, and formed it's ornament, was not 


made to bury herſelf in the ſohtude of her own houſe, 
and the narrow circle of an obſcure acquaintance. They 
talked to her of a ſuperb ball which the Dutcheſs of 
was to give the next day. All the handſome women 
will be invited there,” ſaid they to her: if your huſ- 
band prevents your going, it is a ftroke that will cry 
out for vengeance ; and we adviſe you, as friends, to 
ſeize that occaſion to make a noiſe, and to part.“ 

Though Hortenſia was very far from wiſhing to follow 
theſe violent counſels, ſhe ſtill retained a bitternefs in 


her ſoul, at ſeeing that her unhappineſs was going to be 


known in the world, and that they would look for her 
in van at thoſe feaſts where but for this ſhe would have 
ſeen herſelf adored. On her return home, a card was 
put into her hands; ſhe read it with impatience, and 
ſighed after having read it. Her trembling hand ſtill 
held it, when her huſband aceoſted her. It is,” ſaid 
ſhe to him carleſsly, a card of invitation to the Dutcheſs 
Of. 's ball '— Well, Madam! — Well, Sir, I thalt 
not go: be eafy.— Why, then, Hortenſia, deprive your- 
ſelf of decent pleaſures? Have I forbid them you? Ihe 
honour that is done you, pleaſes meas much, and more 
than it does yourſelf: go to the ball, eclipſe every thing 


there that is moſt lovely; that will be a triumph to me. 


Hortenſia was not able to diſſemble her ſurprize and joy. 
* Ah, Luſane?” ſaid ſhe to him, why are you not always 


the ſame? There now is the huſband I promiſed myſelf. 


I recover him now; but is it for a long time? Luſane's 
company aſſembled in the evening, and Hortenſia was 
adorable. They propoſed ſuppers, parties to the play 
me engaged herſelf to them with the beſt grace. Chear- 
tul with the men, engaging with the women, ſhe charm- 
ed them all. Luſane alone dared not yet deliver himſelf 
up to the joy which ſhe infpired ; he foreſaw that this- 
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good-humour would not continue long without clouds. 
lj In the mean time he ſaid juſt one word to his valet de 
| chambre; and the next day when his wife aſked for her 
ll domino, it was like a ſurprize in a play. They preſent- 
fil ed her with a dreſs for the ball, which the hand of Flora 
0 ſeemed to have varied with the moſt beautiful colours 
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1 of the ſpring; thoſe flowers in which the art of Italy y 

| Ul equals nature, and. deceives the raviſhed eyes, 3 1 
1 flowers ran in garlands over the light waves of a filk 1 
tiſſue of the moſt brilliant freſhneſs. Hortenſia, in love 1 


with her dreſs, her huſband, and herſelf, could not con- 
ceal her tranſport. Her glaſs being conſulted, promiſed 
her the moſt ſtriking ſucceſſes, and that oracle never 
deceived her: accordingly, on appearing at the aſſembly, 
10 ſhe enjoyed the flattering emotion occaſioned by unani- 
0 mous admiration; and to a young woman, this ebb and 
0 flow, this murmur, have altogether ſomething ſo touch- 
| ing! It is ealy to judge that at her return Luſane was 
pretty well treated; it ſeemed as if ihe wanted to paint 
all the tranſports which ſhe had raiſed. At firſt he re- 
ceived her careſſes without reflection, for the wiſeſt 
ſometimes forget themſelves; but when he recollected 
himſelf ; © A ball,” faid he, *a domino, turns this young 
head! Ah! what conflicts have I yet to ſuſtain before IL 
ſee her ſuch as I could wiſh her T 
Hortenſia had ſeen at the ball all thoſe giddy young 
people, from whom her huſband wanted to detach her. 
He does right,” ſaid they to her, © to grow reaſonable, 
and to reſtore you to your friends: he was going to be- 
| come the public jeſt, and we. had made a league to 
14 diſtreſs him wherever he appeared; tell him then, for 
| Ris own eaſe, to vouchſafe to let us ſee you, If we 
have the unhappineſs to diſpleaſe him, we give him leave 
to put himſelf under no reſtraint; but let him be con- 
tented with rendering himſelf inviſible, without re- 
quiring that his wife ſhould be ſo.” Intimidated by theſe 
menaces, Hortenſia gave her huſband to underſtand, 
that they took it ill that his door was ſhut againſt them, 
that people of faſhion complained of it, and prepoſed 
to remonſtrate even to him upon it. If they do, faid. 


he 
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he, I will teach them how to take their revenge on me: 
let each of them marry a handſome woman, hve at 
home with their friends, and ſhut their doors in my 
face every time that I may go and trouble them.? | 

Some days after, two of theſe young fellows, piqued 
at not having been able to introduce themielyes to Hor- 


tenſia, ſaw Luſane at the opera, and went up to him, 


in order to atk him the reaſon of the rude behaviour of 
his Swiſs. © Sir,* ſaid the Chevalier De St. Placide to 
him, have they told you that the Marquis De Cirval 
and myſelf have been twice at your houſe 7 — Yes, 
gentlemen, I know you have given yourſelves that 
trouble.'—* Neither yourſelf nor your lady were to be 
ſeen.—“ That is very often the caſe.-— Yet you tee 
company. Only friends. Weare Hortentia's friends 
and in Valſain's time we always faw her. Ah, Sir! wha 

an agreeable man was Valſain ! ſhe has not loſt by the 
exchange; but he was the genteeleſt, the moſt com- 
plaiſant of all huibands'— I know it.“ He, for ex- 
ample, was not jealous” Happy man “ You {peak 
as if you envied him; can it be true, as they fay, that 
vou are not fo eaſy ?— Ah, gentlemen, if ever you 
marry, take care that you do not love your wives; it is 
a cruel thing, this jealouſy *—* What, are you really 
come to that !?— Alas! yes, for my ſins. But Hor- 
tenſia is fo virtuous Þ—* I know it.'— She lived like an 
angel with Vaiſain.'— I hope the will live the fame with 
ine too.'—* Why, then, do her the injuſtice of being 
jealous 7— It is an involuntary emotion, which T cannot 
account for. — You confeſs, then, it is a folly ?— To 
ſuch a degree, that I cannot ſee near my wife any man 
or a handſome figure, or diſtinguiſhed merit, but my 
head turns; and this is the reaſon that my gate is ſhut 
againſt the moſt amiable people in the wortd.?-— The 
marquis and I, ſaid the chevalier, * are not dangerous, 
and we hope— * You, gentlemen, you are among 
thoſe who would make me unhappy all my life. 1 
know you too well not to fear you: and ſince I muſt 
conteſs it, I have myſelf required of my wife that ſhe 
would never ſee you again. — But, Mr. Prefident, that 
| is 
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is but a ſorry kind of a compliment. Ah, gentlemen, 
it is the moſt agreeable one that jealous huſband can 
make you. Chevalier,” ſaid the marquis, when Lu- 
fane had quitted them, we wanted, I thought, to make 
a jeſt of this man. — That was my deſign.—“ I am 
afraid, God forgive me, that he makes a jeſt of us. — 
I have ſome ſuſpicion of it; but I will take my revenge 
on him. — How?“ — As men revenge themſelves on a 
huſband. 5 
The ſame evening, at ſupper, at the Marchioneſs of 
Bellune's, they repreſented Luſane as the moſt odious 
of men. And the little woman,” ſaid the marchioneſs, 
© has the meanneſs to ſuffer him to reſtrain her? Ah! I 
will give her a leſſon.“ Madam De Bellune's houſe was 
the rendezvous of all the giddy people both of city and 
court, and her ſecret for drawing them together, 10 
aſſemble the handſomeſt women. Hortenſia was invited 
to a ball which ſhe gave. There was a neceſſity of 
acquainting Luſane with it beforehand ; but without 
having any appearance of aſking his conſent, ſhe juſt 
dropped a word en paſſant. No, my dear, ſaid Lu- 
jane to Hortenſia, Madam De Bellune's houſe is in a 
ſtyle that does not fait you. Her ball is a rendezvous at 
which you ought not to be. The public is not obliged 
to believe you more infallible than another, and in order 
to prevent all ſuſpicion of miſcarriage, the ſureſt way is 
to avoid the hazard of it.“ The young woman, fo much 
the more irritated at this refuſal, as ſhe did not expect 
it, burſt into complaints and reproaches- *© You abuſe, 
faid the to him, the authority which I bave confided 
to you; but beware of driving me to extremeties.— | 
underſtand you, Madam,” replied Luſane to her, in a 
firmer and graver tone; but as long as I eſteem you, 
I ſhall not fear this menace, and I ſhould fear it ſtill leſs, 
if I were to ceaſe to eſteem you.“ Hortenſia, who had 
annexed no idea to the words that had juſt eſcaped her, 
bluſhed at the meaning they ſeemed to carry with them, 
and replied only by tears. Luſane ſeized the moment 
when reſentment yielded to confuſion. *© I grow odious 
to you,” ſaid he, yet what is my crime ? that of faving 
VOur 
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your youth from the dangers which ſurround it, of de- 
taching you from that which might caſt a blemiih—I do | 
hot ſay on your innocence, but on your reputation; of 
wanting to make you love what is neceifary that you 
muſt love always.'—* Yes, Sir, your intentions are good; 

but you have a bad method of carrying them into 
execution; You want to make me love my duty, and 
you make a ſlavery of it: there may be ſome ill conſe- 


| quences to be foreſeen in my connections; but I muſt 


diſſolve inſtead of breaking them, and detach myſelf 
inſenſibly from the people who diſpleaſe you, without 
making you an object of ridicule, by impriſoning me 
in my own houſe.'—* When the ridicule is without 
foundation,” replied Luſane, it fecoils on thoſe who 
give it. The priſon of which you complain is the 
aſylum of virtue, and will alſo be that of peace and 
happineſs, whenever you ſhall think proper to make it 
ſo. You upbraid me with not having uſed a little deli- 
cacy towards theſe people and yourſelf; I have had my 
reaſons for cutting to the quick. | know that at your 
time of life the contagion of faſhion, example, and 
habitude, make new progtels every day; and that with- 
dut cutting off all communication, there is no Way of 
guarding againſt it. It gives me inexprethble uneaſineſs 
to talk to-you in an abſvlute tone; but it is my affection 
for you that gives me the courage: a friend ought to 
know on occaſion how to contradict a friend. Be well 
aſſured, then, that as long as I love you, I ſhall have 
the ſtreagth to reſiſt you ; and woe to you, if I abaridon 
vou! Woe td me! you eſteem me very little if you 
think me loſt the moment you ceaſe to lead me in a 
ſtring. No, Sir, I knew how to conduct myſelf long 
ago; and Valſain, who did me juſtice, never had 
occaſioh to repent of his confidence. I own to you, 
that in my huſband I did not intend to create myſelf a 
tyrant. In order 40 ſubmit to your will, one ought to 
have a ſtrength ora weakneſs which ! have not; all the 
denials you impoſe on me are grievous, and! will never 
accuſtom myſelf to them.” 


12 Nn Luſane, 


| 
| 
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Luſane, left alone to himſelf, reproached himſelf for 
the tears he had made her ſned. What have I under- 
taken? ſaid ſhe, *and what a trial to my ſoul! I her 
tyrant! I, who love her more than my lite, and whoſe 
heart is torn in pieces with her complaints! If I perſiſt, 
I drive her to diſtraction, and if I give way one ſingle 
moment, I loſe the fruit of my perſeverance. . One itep 


Into this round of company, which ſhe loves, will en- 


gage her in it anew. I mult ſupport this cruel character, 
5 wy character ſo much more cruel to myſelf than to 
er.“ 

Hortenſia paſſed the night in the greateſt trouble: all 
violent meaſures preſented themſelves to her mind; but 
the probity of her mind ſhuddered at them. Why 
diſcourage myſelt ?” ſaid ſhe, when her wrath was a 
little appeaſed : this man commands himſelf, and rules 
me becauſe he does not love me, but if ever he ſhould 
come to love me, I ſhould ſoon reign in my turn. Let 
me uſe the only arms nature has given us, gentleneſs 


and ſeduction,” . 


Luſane, who had not cloſed his eyes, came to aſk her 
in the morning, with an air of friendſhip, how ſhe had 
paſſed the night. * You know how,” ſaid ſhe to him; 
you who take a pleaſure in diſturbing my repoſe. Ah, 
Lufane! was it for you to be the cauſe of my unhappineſs? 
who could have told me that I ſhould have repented of 
a choice which I made with ſuch a good will, and ſuch 
good intentions? In pronouncing theſe words, ſhe had 
{tretched out her hand to him ; and two eyes, the moſt 
eloquent that love ever yet made ſpeak, reproached him 
for his ingratitude. * My better half, ſaid he to her, 
© believe that J have placed all my glory and happineſs 
in making you happy. I would have your lite {trewed 


with flowers ; but permit me to pluck away the thorns. 


With for what may never coſt you any regret, and be 
aſſured it ſhall be fulfilied in my ſoul, as ſoon as formed 


in thine.” The law which I impoſe- upon you is only 


your own will: not that of the moment, which is a 
whim, a caprice; but that which will ariſe from reflec- 
tion and experience, that which you will have ten years 
! | | hence. 
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hence. I entertain for you the tenderneſs of a lover, 
the frankneſs of a friend, and the uneaſy vigilance of a 
father: there is my heart; it is worthy of you; and if 
you are ſtill unjuſt enough to complain of it, you ſhall 
not long have occaſion to do ſo. This diſcourſe was 
accompanied with the moſt touching marks of a paſſionate 
love, and Hortenſia appeared ſenſible of them. Eight 
days paſſed away in the beſt underſtanding, in the moſt 
intimate union that could reign between two married 
people. To the charms of beauty, of youth, Hortenſia 
joined the enchantment of thoſe timid careſſes, which 
love, in conjunction with duty, ſeems to ſteal from 
modeſty. It is the fineſt of all toils to emmeſh a tender 
heart. But was all this really ſincere? Luſane thought 
ſo; I think ſo too. After all, ſne would not be the firſt 
woman who ſhould have made her inclination agree with 
her views, and her policy with her pleaſures. 

In the mean time, they approach thole days con- 
ſecrated to folly and joy, during which we are as fooliſh, 
but much leſs joyous than our Eihers, Hortenſia gave 
ſome intimation to Luſane of her deſire to give an enter- 
tainment, in which muſic ſhould precede a ſupper, which 
ſhould be followed by a dance. Luſane conſented with 
the beſt grace in the world, but not without precaution: 
he agreed with his wife on the choice and number of 
perſons whom ſhe ſhould invite; and according to this 
arrangement the cards were diſtributed, | 

The day arrives, and every thing is prepared with the 
attention of a magnificent lover ; but that very morn- 
ing the Swiſs aſks to ſpeak to his maſter. © Beſides 
thoſe who ſhall come with cards, it is my lady's pleaſure, 
ſaid he to him, that I will admit all who come to the 
ball. © Is that your intention, Sir?”—* To be ſure, ſaid 
Luſane, concealing his ſurprize, and you ought not to 
doubt but I approve what your lady orders. He then 
went directly to her, and having told her what had juſt 
happened; * You have expoſed yourſelf, ſaid he, to 
be put to ſhame before your ſervants; you have hazard- 
ed what a woman cannot too much conciliate, the con- 
dence of your huſband. Is it for you, Hortenſia, to 

Nun make 
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make uſe of ſurprize towards me? Were leſs perſuaded 
of the probity of your ſoul, what an opinion would you 
give me of it, and what would have been the con- 
ſequence of this imprudence? The pleaſure of afflicting 
me for a moment, and of making me more miſtruſtful 
of you than I would wiſh to be. Ah! ſuffer me to 
eſteem you for ever, and reſpect yourſelf as much as ] 
reſpect yau! I will not humble you by revoking the 
order you have given, but you will give me unſpeakable 
uncaſineſs if you do not revoke it yourſelf, and your 
conduct this day ſhall be my rule all my life. — I have 
a 2 fault, ſaid ſhe; I ſee it, and I will repair 
I will ſend word that I ſhall have neither muſic, nor 
3 nor ball, to-night; I would not wear an ap- 
pearance of joy when | have a deadly grief in my heart. 
The public ſhall know that I am unhappy, for I am 


weary of diſfembling.” Luſane then falling at her feet; 


© If I loved you leſs,” ſaid he, I ſhould yield to your 
reproaches ; but ] adore you, I will ſubdue myſelf: I 
ſhall die of grief to be hated by my wife, but I cannot 
live in the ſhame of having betrayed her by abandoning = 
her. I took a ſenſible pleaſure in giving you an enter- 
tainment; you refuſe it, becauſe I exclude what is not 
worthy to approach you; you declare to me from thence, 
that a frivolous world is dearer to you than your huſ- 
band : it is enough; I will go and give notice that the 
entertainment will not take place.“ Hortenſia, moved 


to the bottom of her ſoul with what ſhe had juſt heard, 


and more touched ſtill with the tears that ſhe had ſcen 
trickle from his eyes, recollected herſelf. © What am 
I going to perſiſt in ?? ſaid ſhe; are the people, whom 
he wants me to detach myſelf from my friends? Would 
they ſacrifice the flighteſt of their intereſts to me? and 
yet for them 1 loſe the quiet of my life; I trouble it, I 
embitter it, I renounce every thing that can form it's 


happineſs. " It is ſpite, jt is vanity, that inſpire me. 


Have I even choſen to examine whether my buſband 
was right? I have ſeen nothing but the humiliation of 
obeying. But who ſhall command, if it be not the 
witeſt? Jam a ſlave ; and who is not fo, or who ought 
| | not 
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not- to be ſo, to their duties? I call an honeſt man a 
tyrant, who conjures me with tears in his e eyes to take 
care of my reputation! where then is that pride with 
which I reproach him? Ah! I ſhould perhaps be much 
to be pitied if he were as weak as I. Iafflict him in the 
very moment that he had ſhewn the moſt delicate 
attention to ſpare me! Theſe are injuries, theſe are real 
ones, and not thoſe which I attribute to him.'— Go? 
ſaid ſhe to one of her women; go, and tell your maſter 
phat I would ſpeak to him.“ Scarce had lhe ſent this 
meſſage, when a ſudden qualm ſeized her. I am going 
then,” ſaid ſhe, to conſent to mope all my life: for J 
cannot conceal it from myſelf, but that one has amuſe- 
ments only in the great world; and all thoſe good folks 
among whom he wants me to live, have not the charms 

of Valſain's friends.“ As this reflection had a little 
| changed the diſpoſition of her ſoul, ſhe contented her- 
ſelf with telling Luſane, that ſhe would willingly give 
way to him for this once. She excuſed herſelf to the 
people who had zſked to be admitted to her ball: and 
the entertainment, which was as brilliant as poflible, 

had all the vivacity of | joy, without tumult and con- 
fuſion. 

Tell me then, my dear, if any thing has been want- 
ing to our amuſement ?? ſaid Luſane to Ilortenſia. Tou 
diſguiſe ſometimes,” ſaid ſhe to him, © the conſtraint you 
put upon me; but entertainments do not come ev ery 
day. It is in the void and ſilence of her houſe that a 
woman of my age draws in the poifon of dulneſs; and 
if you would ſee thatflow poiſon conſume my youth, you 
will have all the pleaſures of it.'— No, Madam, ſaid 
he to her, penetrated with grief; I have not that de- 
liberate cruelty of which you ſuſpect me. If I muſt 
renounce the care of making you happy, that dear, 
that pleaſing care, which ought to take up my 
whole life, at leaſt I will not have to reproach myſelf 
with having poiſoned the happineis of your days. 
Neither I nor the virtuous friends I have choſen for you, 
have ſufficient to make you, amends for the denials I 
g:cafion you; without tha it crowd that lurrounded you, 
1 | 18 
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my houſe. ſecms a dreadful ſolitude to you; you have 
the cruetly to tell me ſo yourſelf: I muſt reſtore you 
then to that liberty, without which you like nothing. I 
aſk of you but one more act of complaiſance : to- 
morrow | ſhall bring you a new ſet of company; and 
if you do not judge them worthy to employ your leiſure, 
if they do not take place of this world, which is ſo dear 
to you, all is over, and I give you 'up to yourſelf.” 
Hortenſia had not much difficulty in granting him what 
he aſked: ſhe was very fure that he had nothing to 
preſent her which was equivalent to her liberty; but it 
was not purchaſing it too dear to ſubmit to this ſlight 
trial. | | Ea 

The next day, on her waking, ſhe ſaw her huſband 
enter with a flining countenance, in which ſparkled 
love and joy. Here, faid he, is the company which 
I propoſe to you; if you are not fatisfied with this, I 
no longer know how to amuſe you.“ Imagine the ſur- 
prize of this ſenſible mother on ſeeing before her the 
two children whom ſhe had by Valſain. Children,“ 
ſaid Luſane, taking them in his arms in order to lift 
them to Hortenſia's bed, embrace your mother, and 
prevail on her tenderneſs to vouchſafe to ſhare the cares 
which J ſhall take to bring you up.“ Hortenſia preſſed 
them to her boſom, and bathed them with her tears. 
© Til} Nature,“ continued Lylane, grant me the title of 
father, love and friendſhip give it me, and I am going 
fo fulfil it's duties. Came, my love, ſaid Hortenſia, 
this is to me the deareſt and tendereſt of all your 
leſſons. I had forgot that T was a mother; I was going 
to forget that I was a wife. You recal me to thote 
duties; and thoſe two bands united, bind me for all 
my lite.” 5 ; 


THE 
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ELICOUR, from the age of fifteen, had been in 
| the country what 1s called a little prodigy. He 
made the moſt gallant verſes in the world. There was 
not one handſome woman in tke neighbourhood whom 
he had not celebrated, and who had not diſcovered that 
his eyes had {till more ſpirit than his verſes. It was 
pity to ſuffer ſuch great talents to lie buried in a little 
country-town: Paris ought to be their theatre, and he 
managed ſo well that his father reſolved to ſend him 
there. This father was an honeſt man, who loved wit, 
without having any himſelf, and who admired, with- 
out knowing way, every thing that came from the 
capital; he had even ſomé literary relations there, and 
in the number of his correſpondents was a Connoiflcur, 
called M. De Fintac. It was particularly to hun that 

Celicour was recommended. 

Vintac received the fon of his friend with the kind» 
neſs of one who takes perſons under his protection. 
Sir, ſaid he, I have heard of you: I know that you 
have had ſucceſs in the country; but in the country, 

believe me, arts and letters are yet in their infancy. 
Without taſte, wit and genius produce nothing but 
what is deformed, and there is no taſte but at Paris. 
Begin, then, by perſuading yourſelf that you are but 

juſt born, and by forgeting all that you have learted.'—— 
© What would I not forget? ſaid Celicour, caſting his 
eyes on a niece of eighteen, whom the Connpiſſeur had 
with him: Tes, Sir, it is to day that I bebin to live. 
I know not what charm breathes. in theſe places; but it 
unfolds in me faculties unknown to me before : I ſeem 
to myſelf to have acquired new ſenſes, a new foul,'— 
Good! cried Fintac; © there now is enthuſiaſm: — is 
Orn 
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born a poet, and from this ſingle ſtroke I warrant him 
one.'—* There is no poetry in that, replied Celicour ; 
© it is plain and ſimple nature. So much the better 
there is a true talent. And at, what age did you fee! 
yourſelf animated with this divine fire? — Alas, Sir ! 
I have had ſparks of it in the country, but 1 never ex- 
perienced there this lively and ſudden heat which pene- 
trates me at this inſtant.— It is the air of Paris, ſaid 
Fintac. It is the air of your houſe,” ſaid Celicour : I 
am in the temple of the Muſes.* The ' Connoiffeur 
found that this young man had happy diſpoſitions. 
Agathe, the moſt beautiful little wag that love ever 


formed, loſt not one word of this converſation ; and 


certain fly looks, a certain ſmile which played on her 
lips, gave Celicour to underſtand, that ſhe did not 
miſtake the double meaning of his replies. I am 
greatly pleaſed with your father, added the Connoiſſeur, 
for having ſent you hither at an age when the mind 
is docile enough to receive right impreſſions; but guard 
yonrielf againſt bad. You will find at Paris more falſe 
connoiĩſſeurs than good judges. Do not go and conſult 
every body, but ſtick cloſe to the inſtruction of a man 
who has never been miitaken in any thing.* Celicour, 
who did not imagine that one might praiſe one's ſelf 
with ſo much openneſs, had the ſimplicity to aſk who 
that infallible man was. It is I, Sir? replied Fintac 
with a tone of confidence; I, who have paſſed my life 
with all the artiſts and literati of greateſt the confideration; 
J, who for thele forty years have exerciſed myſelf in 
diſtinguiſhing, in things both of fancy and of taſte, the 
real and permanent beauties, the beauties of mode and 
of convention. I ſay it, becauſe it is well known; and 
there is no vanity in agreeing to a known fact.?⁊ʒ 
Extraordinary as this language was, Celicour hardly 
paid any attention to it, which was engaged by an object 
more intereſting. Agathe had ſometimes deigned to 
lift up her eyes upon him, and thoſe eyes ſeemed to tell 
him the moſt obliging things in the world: but was it 
their natural vivacity, or tne pleaſure of ſeeing their 


triumph, that annimated them? That was to be cleared 
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up. Celicour therefore begged the Connoiſſeur to allow 
him the honour of viſiting him often, and Fintac hunfelf 
prefled him to it. 8 ERR 
On his ſecond viſit, the young man was obliged to 
wait till the Connoifleur was viſible, and to paſs a 
quarter of an hour tete-a-tete with the lovely niece. She 
made him many excules; and he replied, that there was 
no occaſion for them. © Sir,” ſaid Agathe to him, my, 
uncle is charmed wich you.'—* That is a very pleaſing, 
piece of ſucceſs to me; but Madam, there 1s one which 
would touch me {till more. — My uncle ſays you are 
formed to. ſucceed in every thing.'—Ah ! why do not 
you think the ſame ?““ I am pretty often of my uncle's. 
opinion. — Aſſiſt me, then, to merit his kindneſs. — 
You ſeem to me to want no aſſiſtance.— Pardon me; 
know that great men have, almoſt all of them, their 
ſingularities, ſometimes even weakneſſes. To flatter 
their taſtes, their opinions, their temper, one muſt know 
them; to know them, one mutt ſtudy them; and, if 
you pleaſe, beautiful Agathe, you can abridge that ſtudy | 
for me. After all, what is the point? To gain the 
good-will of your uncle! Nothing in the world is more 
innocent.'—*.[s it the cuſtom, then, in the country, to 
come to an underſtanding with the nieces, in order to 
ſucceed with the uncles? That 1s very dexterous, 1n- 
deed P— Nothing in it but what is very natural.'— 
* But if my uncle had, as you ſay, ſingularities and 
foibles, muit I tell you of them ?— Why not? would 
you ſuſpect me of wanting to make an ill uſe of them ?? 
— No; but his niece Very well; his niece 
ought to wiſh that one ſhould endeavour to pleaſe him. 
He is paſt the time of life in which we correct ourſelves ; 
nothing remains then but to manage him,*——* An admir- 
able remover of ſcruples !“ - Ah! you would not have 
any if you knew me better; but no, you have diflem- 
bled.'— Truly, I ſee the gentleman for the ſecond time; 
how can I have any ſecrets from him?” 


— ] am indiſcreet 
I confeſs, and I aſk you pardon.'—* No, it is I who have 
been wrong, to let you fancy the thing more ſerious 

than it is. The fact is this; my uncle is a good man, 
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and would never have pretended to any thing more, if 
they had not pur it into his head to know every thing, 
to judge of arts and letters, to be the guide of, eſti- 
mator, and arbiter of talents. That hurts nobody ; ; but 
it draws a crowd of blockheads to our houſe, whom 
my uncle protects, and with whom he ſhares the ridicule 
of being a wit. It were much to be withed, for his own 
Eaſe, that he would abandon this chimera; for the 
public ſeem to have made it their bufineſs never to be 
of his opinion, and we have every day ſome new ſcene,” 
— Yon afflict me. You are now in poſſeſſion of all 
the ſecrets of the family, and we have nothing more to 
conceal from you.“ Juſt as ſhe fimſhed, word was 

brought to Celicour that the Connoiſſeur was viſible, 
The ſtudy, into which he was introduced, announced 
the multiphcity of his ſtudies and the variety of his 
knowledge: the floor was covered with folios, piled up 
on one another in the utmoſt confuſion ; rolls of prints, 
maps lying open, and manuſcripts jumbled together ; 
on a table, a Tacitus open near a ſepulchral lamp ſur- 
rounded by antique medals; farther off, a teleſcope on 

it's carriage, the ſketch of a picture on the eaſel, 
model of bas-relief in wax, ſcraps of natural =. : 
and in the fret work of the ceiling, a repreſentation of 
books pictureſquely overturned. The young man knew 
not where to ſet his foot, and his embarraſſment gave 
the Connoiſſeur infinite pleaſure. Forgive,“ ſaid he to 
him, the confuſion in which you find me: this is my 
ſtudy; I have occaſion for all theſe things at hand; but 
do not imagine that the fame diſorder reigns in my head; 
every thing there is in it's place; the variety, nay, the 
the number itſelf, cauſes no confuſhon there.*—* Won- 
derful ” ſaid Celicour, who knew not what he ſaid, for 
his thoughts were ſtill on Agathe. Oh, very wonderful” 
rephed Fintac, and I am often ſurprized myſelf when 
I reflect on the mechaniſm of the memory, and the 
manner in which the ideas claſs and arange themſelves 
as faſt as they ariſe: it ſeems as if there were drawers 
for every kind of knowledge. For example, acroſs 
that multitude of things which had paſſed through my 
imagination, 
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imagination, who will explain to me how I came to re- 
trace in my memory, to a given point, What I had read 
formerly on the return of the comet? for you are to 
know, that it was I who gave the watch-word to our 

aſtronomers'—* You, Sir? — They never thought of 
it; and, but for me, the comet had paſſed incognito 
over our horizon- I have not boaſted of it, as you 
may plainly fee : I tell it you in confidence.'—* And whv 
ſuffer yourſelf to be deprived of the glory of fo impor- 
tant a piece of intelligence? Good ! 1 ſhould never 
have done if I were to lay claim to all that they ſteal 
from me. In general, my lad, take it for granted, that 
a ſolution, a diſcovery, a piece of poetry, of painting, 
or of eloquence, belong not ſo much as is imagined, to 
the perſon who takes the credit of it to himſelf. But 
what is the object of a connoiſſeur ! To encourage talents 
at the ſame time he enlightens them. Whether the 
thought of this bas-relief, the diſpoſition of this picture, 
the beauties of the parts, or the whole of this play, be 
the artiſt's or mine, 1s matter of indifference to the 
progreſs of the art; now that is all my concern. They 
come, I tell them my thought: they liſten to me, they 
make their advantage of it. It is excellent. I am re- 
compenſed when they have ſucceeded.”—*Nothing finer,” 
ſaid Celicour : © the Arts ought to regard you as their 
Apollo. And does | Mademoiſelle Agathe condeſcend 
to be alſo their muſe?-—* No, my niece is a madcap, 
whom I wanted to bring up with care; but ſhe has no 
taſte for ſtudy. I have engaged her to caſt her eye over 
hiſtory : ſhe returned my book, ſaying that it was not 
worth while to read, for the dake of ſeeing in all ages 
illuſtrious madmen and rogues ſporting with a crowd of 
fools. I wanted to try it ſhe had a greater taſte for 
eloquence : ſhe pretended that Cicero, Demoſthenes, 
&c. were only dexterous juglers : and when one had 
got good reaſons, there was no need of ſo many words. 
For morality, ſhe maintains that ſhe knows it all by art, 
and that Lucas, her foſter-father, is as wiſe as Socrates. 

There is nothing, therefore, but poetry that amuſes her 
ſometimes: and then ſhe prefers fables to the more 
O O 2 ſublime 
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ſublime poems, aud tells you plainly that ſhe had rather 
hear Fontaine's animals ſpeak, than the heroes of Virgil 
and Homer. In a word, ſhe is at eighteen as much a 
child as at twelve: and in the midit of the moſt ſerious, 
the moſt intereſting converſations, you would be ſur- 
prized to ſee her amuſing herſelf with a trifle, or grow- 
ing dull the moment one would captivate her attention.“ 
Celicour, laughing within himſelf, tcok leave of M. 
De Fintac, who did him the favour to invite him to dine 
with him the next day. 


The young man was ſo tranſported, that he ſlept not. 


that night. To dine with Agathe! it was the happieſt 
day of his life. He arrives, and by his beauty, by his 
youth, by the air of ſerenity diffuſed over his counten- 
ance, one might have imagined they faw Apollo, if 
Fintac's Parnaflus had been better compoſed ; but as he 
wanted none but dependents and flatterers, he drew to 
his houſe only ſuch perſons as were fit to be ſo. 

He introduced Celicour to them as a young poet of 
the greateſt expectation, and made him take his place 
at table at his right-hand. From that moment, behold 


all the eyes of envy fixed upon him. Each of the gueſts 


thought he ſaw his own place uſurped, and ſwore in the 
bottom of their ſouls to take revenge on him by decry- 
ing the firſt work he ſhould publiſh. In the mean time 
Celicour was graciouſly received, careſſed by all theſe 
gentlemen, and took them from that inſtant for the 
moſt honeſt people in the world. A new comer excited 
emulation ; Wit hoiſted all her fails : they judged the 
republic of letters; and as it is juſt to mingle com- 
mendation with criticiſm, they praiſed generouſly all the 
dead, and tore in pieces the hving; the preſent company 
always excepted. All the new works which had ſuc- 
ceeded without paſſing under the inſpection of Fintac, 
could but have their day, and that a ſhort one; all thoſe 


to which he had given the ſeal of his approbation, were 


to attain immortality, whatever thepreſent age thought 
of them. They ran through all kinds of literature; and 
in order to give more {cope to erudition and criticiſm, 
they brought on the carpet this entirely new queſtion, 
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viz. © Which merited 'the preference, Corneille or 
Racine?“ They ſaid alfo on the ſubje& the fineſt things 
in the world; when the little niece, who had not ſpoke. 
a word, took it. into her head to aſk ſimply which of 
the two fruits, the orange or the peach, had the moſt 
exquiſite taſte, and merited the moſt commendation. 
Her uncle bluſhed at her ſimplicity, and the gueſts all 
looked down, without deigning to reply to this idle 
foolery. Niece, ſaid Fintac, at your age one ſhould 
hear and hold one's tongue.* Agathe, with an imper- 
ceptible halt-ſmile, looked at Celicour, who had under- 
{ſtood her perfectly well, and whoſe glance conſoled her 
for the contempt of the company. 1 forgot to mention 
that he was placed oppoſite to her, and you may eaſily 
imagine that he liſtened very little to what was ſaid 
around him. But the Connoifleur, who examined his 
countenance, perceived in it a very extraordinary fire. 
See, ſaid he to his geniuſſes, ſee how talent pierces.“ 
— Yes,” replied one of them, we ſee it tranſpire like 
water through the pores of an eolipyle.* Fintac, taking 
Celicour by the hand, ſaid to him, There is a compari- 
ſon now! Poetry and philoſophy blended together! It 
is thus that the talents border on each other, and that 
the Muſes join hands. Confeſs,” continued he, that 
ſuch dinners are not found in your country-towns; there 
you ſee nothing: there are days, when theſe gentlemen 
8 even a hundred times more wit. It would be 
hard not to have it,“ ſaid one of them; we are at the 
fountain head, et purpures hibimus ore nefar.'— Ah! 
purpureo / replied Fintac modeſtly, you do me a great 
deal of honour.'—* Hark young man, learn to quote.” 
The young man was all the while very attentive to catch 
Agathe's looks, who on her fide thought him very hand- 
ſome. | | 
On riſing from table, they went to walk in the garden, 
where the Connoiſiseur had taken care to get together 
the rare plants from all quarters. He had, amon 
other wonders, a parti-coloured cabbage, which drew 
the admiration of naturaliſts. It's folds, it's feſtoon, 
the mixture of it's colours, was the moſt aſtoniſhing 
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thing in the world. Let them ſhow, faid Fintac, © a 
foreign plant, which Nature has taken the trouble to 
form with more labour and delicacy. It is for the fake 
of ane n Europe on the prejudice of certain virtugſi, 
in favour of every thing that comes from the Indies and 
the new world, that I have preſerved this fine cabbage.” 
_ While they were admiring this prodigy, Agathe and 
Celicour had joined each other, as it were, without in- 
tending it, in a neighbouring walk. Beautiful Agathe!” 
faid the young man, ſhewing her a roſe, © would you let 
this flower die on the ſtalk ?— Where then, would you 
have it die? Where I would die myſelf.” Agathe 
bluſhed at this anſwer; and in that inſtant her uncle, 
with two wits, came and ſeated themſelves in an adjacent 
arbour, from whence, without being perceived, he could 
overhear them. If it is true, continued Celicour, 
' © that ſouls paſs from one body into another, I wiſh after 
my death to be ſuch aroſe as that. If any profane hand 
advances to gather me, I will conceal myſelf amid the 
prickles; but if ſome charming nymph deigns to caſt 
her eyes on me, I will lean towards her, expand my 
bolom, exhale my perfumes, mingle them with her 
breath; and the defire of pleaſing her ſhall animate my 
colours. Very well; you will do ſo much, that you 
will be plucked off your ſtalk, and the moment after 
vou will be no more. — Ah, Madam! do you con- 
ſider as nothing the happineſs of being one moment 
His eyes finiſhed ſaying what his mouth had begun. 
And I, ſaid Agathe, diſguiſing her confuſton, © it 1 
had my choice, would with to be changed into a dove, 
which is gentleneſs and innocence itſelf.'—* Add to 
theſe, tenderneſs and fidelity: yes, beautiful Agathe, 
the choice is worthy of you. The dove is the bird of 
Venus; Venus would diſtinguiſh you among your fel- 
lows ; you would be the ornament of her car; Love 
would repoſe himſelf on your wings, or rather, he 
would cheriſh you in his boſom. It would be from his 
divine mouth that your bill would take ambroſia.“ 
L 8 interrupted him, ſaying, that he carried his 
 ftions too tar, One word more,” ſaid Celicour: a 


dove 
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dove has a mate; if it depended on you to chuſe yours, 


what kind of a ſoul would you give him? — That o 
a ſhe-friend,” replied ſhe. At theſe words Celicour 
looked on her with two eyes in which were painted love, 
reproach, and grief. Ho 

« Very well! ſaid the uncle, getting up: very well! 
there, now, is fine and good poetry for you. The 
image of this roſe is of a freſhneſs worthy Vanhuyſum; 
that of the dove is a little picture of Boucher, the freſheſt, 


the moſt gallant in the world, pictura pogſis. Courage, 


my lad, courage! the allegory is extremely well ſup- 


ported; we ſhall make ſomething of you. Agathe, 1 


have been pretty well pleaſed with your dialogue, and 
here is M. De Lexergue, who is as much ſurprized at 
it as I. — It is certain,” ſaid M De Luxergue, that 
there is in Miſs's language ſomething Anacreontic: it 


is the impreſſion of her uncle's taſte; he ſays nothing 
which is not ſtamped with the mark of ſound antiquity. 


M. Lucide found in Celicour's fictions the molle atque 
facetum. We muſt conclude this little ſcene,“ ſaid 
Fintac; ve muſt put it into verſe.; it will be one of the 
prettieſt things we have ever ſeen.“ Celicour ſaid, that 
in order to compleat it, he ſtood in need of Agathe's 
aſſiſtance; and, that the dialogue might have more eaſe 


and freedom in it, they thought, it right to leave them 


alone. * To the dove, your mate, the ſoul of- a ſbe- 
friend“ reſumed Celicour. Ah, beautiful Agathe! 
is your heart made only for friendfhip ? Is it for that 
Love has delighted to aſſemble in you fo many charms ? 
— There, now,” ſaid Agathe ſmiling, is the dialogue 
excellently renewed. I have but to make the reply: there 


matter enough to carry us & great way.'—* If you 


pleaſe,” ſaid Celicour, it is eaſy to abridge it. Let 
us talk of ſomething elſe,” interrupted ſhe. © Did the 


dinner amuſe you? heard there but one ſingle word 


full of ſenſe and refinement, which they had the folly 
to take for a ſimple queſtion ; all the reſt eſcaped me. 
My ſoul was not at my ear.'— It was very happy! 
Ah, very happy! for it was in my eyes.—fIfI pleaſed, 
might pretend not to hear, or not to underſtand you; 
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but I never put on difguiſe. I-think it very natural, 

n, under favour of our wits, for you to take more 
pleaſure in looking at me than in liſtening to them; and 
I confeſs to you, in my turn, that I am not ſorry at 
having one to ſpeak to me, though it were only by his 
eyes, in order to ſave me from the ſpleen that they 
gave me. Now, then, we are to come to a right under- 
ſtanding, and we ſhall amuſe ourſelves, for we have 
originals, entertaining enough in their kind. For ex- 
ample, this M. Lucide thinks he always ſees in things 
what nobody. elſe has perceived in them. He ſeems as 
if nature had told her Wt in his ear; but every body 
is not worthy to know what he thinks. He chuſes in a 
circle a privileged confident. This is commonly the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed perion ; he leans myſteriouſly to- 
wards that perſon, and whiſpers his opinion.—As for 
M. De Lexergue, he is a ſcholar of the firſt claſs : full 
of contempt, tor every thing modern, he eſteems things 
by the number of ages. He would chuſe even that a 
young woman ſhould bave the air of antiquity, and he 
honours.me with his attention, becauſe he thinks I have: 
the profile of the Empreſs Popæa. In the groupe which 


you ſee below there, is zu upright ſtarch man, who 


makes pretty little nothings ; but does not know what 


he means by them. He demands a day for reading ; 


he names his anditory himſelf; he requires that the 
gate ſhould be ſhuf againſt every profane perſon ; he 
arrives on his tip-toes, places himſelf before a table be- 
tween two flamheaus ; draws myſteriouſly out of his 
pocket a roſe-coloured port-tolio; throws around him 
a gracious look, which demands filence ; announces a 
little romance of his gun making, which has had the 
good fortune to pleaſe ſome perſons of conſideration 
reads it deliberately, in order to be the better taſted; 
and goes quite to the end, without perceiving that every 
body yawns at him.—That little fidgeting man near 
him, ſo full of geſticulation, excites a pity in me which 


J am no able to expreſs. Wit is to him like thoſe ſneez- 


ings which are going to come. We ſee him dying with 
the deſire oi ſaying fine things: he has them at his 
Ex tongue's 


— 
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tongue's end; but they ſcem to eica pe Maas the mo- 
ment he is going to catch t them. Ah, Be 1 Is a man much 
to be pitied— That dry and tall man, who walks 
alone apart from them, is the moſt thonzhttul and 
empty perſon I know: becauſe he has a bob-wig. and 
the vapours, he thinks himſelf an Fngliſh philoſoy! RET, 
he grows heavy on the wing of a fly, and is o ob are 
in his ideas, that one 18 ſometimes tem fed to tim) 
him profound.” 

While Agathe's wit was exerciſing itſelf on theſe 


tak 


characters. Celicour had his eyes fixed on her's. © , 


ſaid he, © that your uncle, who knows ſo many things 


* 


7 
ſhould know fo little of his niece's underſtanding! be 
repreſents you as a child.'*-—* Oh, to be ſure ! and the'e 


gentlemen all conſider me as fach. Accordingly 1 


put no reitraizt upon themſelves, and the abſurdity of 
wit is with me quite at its caſe. Do not go and betray 
me now. Never fear; but we muſt, beautiful Aga- 


the, cement. our underſtanding by ſtricter ties than 


thoſe of friendſhip.'— You do injuſtice to friendihip,? 
rephed Agathe; © there is ſomething Iweeter, perhaps, 
but there is nothing more ſolid.“ 

At theſe words they came to interrupt them, and the 
Conmnoifieur w alking Zong with Celicour, aſsed him if 
Ire Alalogue with his niece had been cleverly r reſumed? 
© Tt is not Fecifely what I wanted,” ſaid the young manz 
but I will endea bur to ſupply it. Tam iorry,” ſaid 


Fantac, that we interrupted you. Nothing is ſo diffi- 


cult as to recover the natural thread, when once we let 
» = 4 
it eſcape. This giddy girl has not caught your idea. 


She has ſometimes lights; but all a ſadden they vaniſn. 
1 hope, at leaſt, that marriage will form her.'— You 


think, then; of marrying her? demanded Celicour 
with a faultering voice. Ves, replied Fantac, and I 
depend upon you for the worthy celebration of that 
feſtival. You have ſeen M. De Lexergue ; he is a man 
of great ſenſe, and profound erudition. It is to him 
that I gire my niecc. If Fintac had obſerved Celicour's 
count enance, he would have ſeen it grow pale at this 
news. A man ſo ſerious, and fo full of PRI 
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M. De Luxergue, has need, continued he, of ſome- 
thing to diſſipate him. He is rich; he has taken a 
liking to this girl, and in a week's time he is to marry 
her; but he exacts the greateſt ſecreſy, and my niece 
herſelf knows nothing of it yet. As for you, it 1s highly 
neceſſary that you ſhould be initiated into the myſtery 
of an union which you are to celebrate. O Hymen! O 
Hymenæe ! you underſtand me. It is an epithalamium 
that I aſk of you; and here, now, is an opportunity 
to hgnalize yourſelf.— Ah, Sir No modeſty; 
it ſmothers all talents.”—* Excuſe me.'— You ſhall ex- 
ecute it: it is a piece in your own way, and which 
will do you a great deal of honour. My niece 1s young 
and handſome, and with an imagination and ſoul, one 
is not exhauſted on ſuch a ſubject. With reſpect to 
the huſband, I have already told you he is an extraor- 
dinary man. Nobody ſo knowing in antiques. He 
:as a cabinet of medais which he values at forty thou- 
ſand crowns. He was even going to ſee the ruins of 
Herculaneum, and was very near makipg a voyage to 
Palmyra. You ſee how many images all this prefents 
10 poetry, But you are ruminating upon it already; 
yes, I ſee on your countenance that profound medita- 
tion which hatches the buds of genius, and diſpoſes 
them to fruitfulneſs. Go, then; go, and profit by 
ſuch precious, moments. I am going alfo to bury my- 
elf in ſtudy,” 5 ' - 

Seized with conſternation at what he had juſt heard, 
Celicour burned with impatience to ſee Agathe again. 
The next day he made a pretence to go and conſult the 
Copnoifleur; and beſore he went into his ſtudy, he 
aſked if ſhe was to be ſeen. * Ah, Mademoiſelle ; ſaid 
ne to her, © you ſee a man driven to deſpair.— What 
ails you P-— I am undone; you are to marry M. De 


1 You laugh! you think it charming to have 


* Ah, at leaſt, cruel maid, in pity to me who adores 
| N 350 you, 
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ou, and who am to loſe you Agathe interrupted 
1 as he fell on his knees. Confeſs,” ſaid ſhe to him, 

at theſe moments of diſtraQtion are convenient for a 
declaration: as the perſon that makes. it is not himſelf, 
ſo ſhe who hears him dares not complain; and, by fa- 
vour of this diſorder, love thinks it may riſk every 
thing. But, ſoftly { moderate yourſef, and let us ſee 
What diſtracts you.“ — Your tranquility, cruel as you 

are.'— You would have me affli& mylelf, then, at a 
misfortune which I am not afraid of Y— I tell you, 
that it is determined that you ſhall marry M. De Lexer- 
gue.'— How would you have them determine, without 
me, on that which, without me, cannot be put in ex- 
ecution ?'—* But if your uncle has given his word? — 
< If he has given it, he ſhall retract it.“ How! would 
you have the courage ” © The courage of not ſaying 228 
a fine chant of refolution !'—* Ah, I am at the ſummit 
of joy — And your joy is a folly as well as your grief,” 

— You will not be M. De Luxergue's !'—* Very "well; 
what then ?*— You will be mine.'—* O, to be ſure! 
there is no medium; and every woman who wilt not be 
his wife will be yours, that is clear ! Indeed, you argue 
like a country poet. Go, ſee my uncle; and take care 
that he has no ſuſpicion of the information that you have 
given me.“ 

Well, is the epithalamium in forwardneſs,” faid 
the Connoiſſeur to him as ſoon as he came into his pre- 
ſence. I have the plan in my head. Let us ſee !— 
© I have taken the allegory of Time eſpouſing Truth,” 

The thought is beautifel ; but it is gloomy; and... 
beſides, Time is very old. — M. De Lexergue is an 
antiquary.—* True; but we do not love to be told that 
we are as old as Time. '— Would you like the nuptials 
of Venus and Vulcan better?“ Vulcan? On account 
of bronzes and medals. No: the adventure of Mars 
is too diſagreeable. You will find out, on conſideration 
ſome thought ſtill more happy. But apropos of Vulcan, 
will you come this evening with us to ſee the effay of 
an artificer whom | protect? It is ſo.ne Chineſe rockets, 
ef which J have given him tae compoſition: I have 
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even added ſomething to it ; for I muſt always put it: 
lomething of my own.“ Celicour doubted not but A- 
gathe would be of, the party, and repaired thither with 
eagerneſs. 

The ſpectators were : ſeated ; Fintac his niece took. 
up one window, and there W on Agathe's ſide a 
{mail ſpace, which ſhe had contrived to leave vacant. 
Celicour itole timorouſly into it, and leaped with joy on 
ſeeing himſelf fo near Agathe. The uncle's eyes were 
attentive to the fight of the rockets ; Celicour's were 
fixed upon the mecc. The ſtars might have fallen from 
the heavens, and not have diſturbed him. His hand 
met on the fide of the window -a hand ſofter than the 
down of flowers; a trembling ſeized him, which Agathe. 
maſt have perceived. The hand he to ouched ſcarce made 
4 Saotion to withdraw itſelf; his made one to retain it; 

\rathe's eyes turned upon him, a nd met his, which 
alked for pardon. She perceived that ſte ſhould afflict 


him by withdrawing that dear hand, and whether through 


weakneſs or pity, ſhe thought proper to leave it immove- 
le. This was a great deal, but not quite enough; 


Agathe's hand was ſhut, and Celicour's could not claſp 


it. l inſpired him, with the courage to open it. 
Gods! what was his ſurprize and joy, whon he found 
her yield inſenſibly to. this foit violence! He hold's 
Agatlie's hand open in his, he preſſes it amorouſly.: 


conceive his felicity It is not yet perfect: the hand he 
preſles replies not to his; he draws it towards him, 


nclines towards her, and dares to reſt it on his heart, 


Which advances to meet it. It wants to get from * hg 


he ſtops it, he holds it captive; and love knows with. 
what rapidity his heart beats under this timid hand. 


This was a loaditone to her. © triumph! O rapture * 


It is no longer Celicour that preſſes it; it is the hand 
itſelf that anſwers the beatings of ur heart. 
Thoſe who have never loved have never known this 


emotion, and even thoſe who have loved have never 


taſted it but once. Their looks were mingled with tha 
touching languor which is the ſweeteſt of all decla- 
rations, when the branch of the fire-works difplaved 


itſels 


( 
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ſtſelf in the air. Then Agathe's s hand made a new eſſorꝭ 
to impreis itſelf on the heart of Celicour; and white 
around them they applau ded the glittering beauty of the 
rockets, our lovers, taken up x with themſelves, expreſſed 
by burning fighs the regret of ſeparation. Such was 
this dumb! ene, worthy to be cite FY among the examples 
OL eloquent filence. 

From this moment their hearts underitanding each 
other, there was no longer any ſecret between them : 
both taſted for the firſt time the pleaſure of loving, and 

khis bloſſom of fer lib dility is the pureſt efſence of the 

foul. But lone” which takes the complexion of charac- 
ters, Was tim:d and ſerious in Celicour ; : lively, f Joyous, 
and waggiſh, in n 

Howe; er, the day anna! inted ſor informing her of her 
marriage with M. De J. exergue: Arrives. The antiquary 
comes to fe= her, Ends her 3 bote, and makes her a 
declaration of his love, founded on the conſent of her 
uncle. tai 1 rallying, that you love 
me in profile; but for me, I hou Ia like a - hutband that 
could love in front; and to 1 iranxly, you are not 
the thing ſor me. Lou have, you ſay, my uncle's con- 


, CI 
ſent, but you 2 it all not marry me without my own, and 
1 believe may afſure you that vou will not have it as 


long as [ ive, In va 8 did J. e. derne proteſt to her 
that ſhe united in her eres more charins than the Venus 
De Medicis: Agathe wiſhed him antique Venuſes, and 
aſſured bim that ſhe was not one. © You have your 


4. 8 


choice, ſaid the to him, © to expoſ2 me to diſpleaſe 

uncle, or to ſcare me that chargin. You will afflict me 
in charging me with the rupture, you will oblige me 
by taking it upon vourſelf; and ihe beſt thing we can 


do when we are not ved, 13 to en not to be 
hated. And ſo your very humble fervant.” 

The antiquary was mortally offended at Agathe's 
refuſal ; but out of pride be would have concealed it, 
if the reproach caſt upon bim of failing in his word had 
not extorted the confsiklon from him. Fintac, whoſe 
authority and conſideration were now brought into 
uelthol? was enraged at: the oppoſition of Eis niece, 


and 
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and did all that was poſſible to conquer it; but he never 
could draw from her any other anſwer but that ſhe was 
no medal, and he concluded by telling her in his paſſion, 


that ſhe ſhould never have any other huſband, This 


was not the 7 obſtacle to the happineſs of our lovers. 
Celicour could hope for only part of a ſmall inheritance 
and Agathe was entirely dependant on her uncle, who 
was now leſs than ever diſpoſed to ſtrip himſelf of his 
wealth for her. In happier times he might have taken 
upon him their little family affairs; but after this refuſal 
of Agathe's, it required a little miracle to engage him 
to it; and it was Love himſelf that wrought it. 5 

Flatter my uncle,” ſaid Agathe to Celicour ; in- 
toxicate him with encomiums, and carefully conceal 
from him our love. For that purpoſe let us diligently 
avoid being found together, and content yourſelf with 
informing me of your conduct en paſſant. Fintac 
diſſembled not to Celicour his reſentment againſt his 
niece. Can ſhe have,” ſaid he, any ſecret inclination? 
If I knew it. But no, ſhe is a little fool, who loves 
nothing, and feels nothing. Ah! if ſhe reckons upon 
my inheritance, ſhe is miſtaken: I know better how to 
diſpoſe of my favours. The young man, terrified at 
the menaces of the uncle, took the firſt opportunity to 


inform the niece of it. She only rallied on the occaſion, 


© He is raving mad againſt you, my dear Agathe. 
That is quite indifferent to me. — He ſays he will 
diſinherit you. — Say as he ſays, gain his confidence, 
and leave the reſt to love and time.“ Celicour followed 


Agathe's advice, and at every commendation that he 
8 ry 


beſtowed on Fintac, Fintac thought he diſcovered in 
him a new degree of merit. The juſtneſs of under- 
ſtanding, the penetration of this young man, is without 
example at his age, ſaid he to his friends. At laſt the 
confidence placed in him was ſuch, that he thought he 
could truſt to him what he called the ſecret of his life; 
this was a dramatic piece which he had compoſed, and 
which he had not had the reſolution to read to any one, 
for fear of riſking his reputation. After demanding 
an inviolable ſecreſy, he appointed the time for reading 


« * 
+ X * — — 
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it. At this news Agathe was tranſported with joy, 
That is well, faid ſhe ; courage! Redouble the doſe 
of incenſe ; good or bad in your eyes this piece has ne 
equal.” 

"Flats, tete-a-te with the young man, after double. 
locking his ſtudy-door, drew out a of caſket this precious 
manuſcript, and read with enthyfiaſm the coldeſt, the 
moſt inſipid comedy, that eyer was written. It coſt 
the young man a deal of mortification to applaud ſuch 
flat ſtuff; but Agathe had recommended it to him. 
He applauded it, La and the Connoiffeur was 
tranſported, * Confels,” ſaid he to him, after reading 
it, © confeſs that this is fine. Oh, very fine.'— Very 
well, it is time to tell you, then, why 1 have choſen 
you for my only confident. I have burned with deſire 
| this great while to ſee this piece on the ſtage, but I 
would not have it go under my name. Celicour tremb- 
led at theſe words. I was unwilling to truſt any body; 
but, in ſhort, I think you worthy of this mark of my 
friendſhip : you ſhall preſent my work as your own; I 
will have nothing but the pleaſure of the ſucceſs, and I 
leave the glory of it to you.” The thought of impofing 
upon the public would alone have terrified the young 
man, but of ſeeing appear and being damned under his 
name, ſo contemptible a work, ſhocked him {till more. 
Confounded at the propoſal, he withſtood it a long time; 
but his oppoſition was to no purpoſe. My ſecret being 
confided,” faid Fintac, engages you in honour to grant 
me what 1 aſk, It is indifferent to the public whether 
the piece be yours or mine, and this friendly impoſition 
can hurt nobody. My piece is my treaſure; I make 

u a preſent of it: the very remoteſt poſterity will 
8 nothing of it. Here, then, your delicacy is ſpared 
eyery way: if, after this, you refuſe to preſent this 
work as your own, I ſhall think that you do not like it, 
that you only deceive me in praiſing it, and that you 
are equally unworthy of my friendſhip and eſteem.” 
What would not Agathe's lover reſolve upon rather 
than incur the hatred of her uncle ? He aflured him, 
that he was only reſtrained by laudable motives, and 


aſked 
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aſked twenty four hours to determine. He has read 
it to me,” ſaid he to Agathe. Well? —“ Well, it is 
exccrable. — 4 tnougat 10..— * He wants me to bring it 
on the ſtage 1 in my name. What ?— To have it pals 
for mine. — Ah, Celicour, Heaven be praiſed! have 

| you accepted it !— Net yet, but J ihall be forced to it. 
\F — So much the better P— I tell | you it is deteſtable.— 
80 much the hetter.— It will be dam ned. 80 much 
che better, I telkyou; we muſt ſubmit to cYery thing. 
Celicour did not ſicep that night for vecation; and the 
next day went to the uncle, and told him, that there 
was nothing which ne would not ſooner reſolve upon 
than to diipleaſe him. I woutd not expole.you rathly.” 
laid the Conneifſeur ; * copy out the piece with your 
own hand; you ſhall read it to our friends, who are 
excellent judges, and if they do nat think the ſucceſs 

infallible, you ſhall not be bound to any thing. I re- 
gquire only one thing of you; and that is to ſtudy it, 
in order to read it v. ell.” This precaution gave the 
voung man ſome bope. I am, ſaid he to Agathe, 
£ to read the piece to his friends ; if they think it bad, 
he excues me from Uringing itout,—* They. will think 


% 


L 


if they were, tdi ir. Explain yourſelf.— Get 
thee gone! hey muff n not ſee vs together,” What {he 
| had foreſeen came o paſs, The judges being allembled, 


eſpecially in a young poet. Ihe young poet "read his 
beſt, and after Fintac's ex args: they were in extaſies 
at every line, and applauded every ſcene. At the con- 
cluſion they lapped and huzzaed; they diſcgvered in 
it the delicacy of Arijtophancs, the cle Lance of Plautus, 
the comie force of Terence, and tb y knew no piece of 
Moilere {it to be ſet in competition with this. After 
this trial, there was no room to heſitate. The players 
were not f the ſame opinion with the wits ; for they 
knew:befere-hand that theſe good people had no taſte, 
but there was an order to pe orm the piece. Apathe; 
who had afliiied' at the reading, had applauded with all 
her might; there were even pathetick paſſages at which 


It good, and ſo much 2 better: we ſhould be ur adone | 


the Connoiſteur announced bw 25 picce © as a progidy, and | 


22 bande, moaned, Sud. ds 
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the appeared to be moved, and her enthuſiaſm for the 


work bad a little e . her with the author. 


Could it be poſhble,” faid Celicour to her, that you 
ſhould have thought that good 7— Exzellent, ſaid ſhe; 
© excellent for us” and at theſe words the loft him. 
While the piece was in rehearſal, Fintac ran from houſe 
to houle to diſpoſe the wits in favour of a young poet of 
ſuch greatexpeGation. At laſt the great day / arrives, 
and the Connoiiteur aſſembles his fr iends to dinner. 
Let us go, gentlemen,” ſaid he, © to ſupport your own 
performance. You have judged the piece admirable; 


you have warranted the ſucceſs, 2nd your honour 1s 


concerned, As to me, you know How great my weak- 
neſs is: I have the bowels of a father for all riting ge- 
niuſſes, and I feel in as lively 42 manner as themfelves 
the uncaſineſſes they ſuffer in thoſe terrible moments.” 
After dinner, the good friends of the Conno:ifear 


tenderly embraced Celicour; and told him that they 


were going into the pit to be the witneſſes rather than 
inſtruments of his triumph. They repaired thither; the 
piece was played; it did not go through, and the fir{ 
mark of impatience was given by theſe goods friends. 
Fintac was in the houſe, trembling and pale: as death; 


but all the time that the play laſted, this unhappy and 


tender fathes made incredible efforts to encourage tac 
ſpectators to ſuccour his child. In ſhort, he ſaw it ex- 
pire, and then finking beneath his grief, dragged him- 
ſelf to his coach, confo unded, dejected, and murmur- 
ing againſt Heaven for having been born in io barbarous 


an age. And where was poor Celicour ? Alas! they 


had granted him the honours of a latticed box, v where, | 
fitting on thorns, he had fech what they called his piece, 
tottering in the firit act, ſtumbling in the ſecond, and 
tumbling in the third. Fintac had promiſed to go and 
take him up, but had forgot it. What was now to be- 
come of hinr? Low eſcape through that muliitude who 
would not fail to know him again, and to point him 
out with the finger? At lat, ſeeing the front of the 
houſe empty, he took courage and defcended but the 


tove-rooms, the galleries, the fairs were vet full; his 
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conſternation made him to be taken notice of, and he 
heard on all ſides, It is he without doubt! yes, there 
he is; that is he. Poor wretch! It is pity ! he will do 
better another time.“ He perceived in a corner a groupe 
of damned authors cracking jeſts on their companions. 
He ſaw alſo the good friends of Fintac, who triumphed 


in his fall, and on ſeeing him, turned their backs upon 


him. Overwhelmed with confuſion and grief, he re- 
paired to the true author's, and his firſt care was to aſk: 
for Agathe: he had entire liberty of ſeeing her, for 
her uncle had {hut himſelf up in his cloſet. <1 lorewarned 
you of it: it is fallen, and fallen ſhamefully,” ſaid Celi- 
cour, throwing himſelf into a chair. So much the 
better, ſaid Agathe. What, ſo much the better! when 
your lover is covered with ſhame, and makes himſelf, 
in order to pleaſe you, the talk and ridicule of all Paris? 
Ah ! it is too much. No, Mademoiſelle, it is no longer 
time to jeſt. I love you more than my life; but in the 
ſtate of humiliation in which you now {ce me, I am 
capable of renouncing both life and yourſelf. I do not 
know how it has happened that the ſecret has not eſcaped 
me. It is but little to expoſe myſelf to the contempt of 
the public; your cruel uncle will adandon me! I know 
him, he will be the firſt to bluſh at ſeeing me again; 
and what I have done to obtain you, perhaps, cuts off 
my hope for cver. Let him prepare, however, to re-' 
ſume his piece, or to give me your hand. There is but 
one way to conſole me, and to oblige me to ſilence, 
Heaven is my witneſs, that if through an impoſſibility, 
his work had ſucceeded, I ſhould have given to him the 
honour of it; it is fallen, and I bear the ſhame ; but it 
is an effort of love, for which you alone can be the 
recompence.— It mult be conteſted,” ſaid the 77 wg 
Apathe, in order to irritate him ſtill more, that is a 
cruel thing to ſee one's ſelf hiſſed for another. — Cie 
to ſuch a degree, that I would not play ſuch a part for 
my own father“, With what an air of contempt they 
ſee a wretch pals ee whoſe play is damned! — The: 
contempt is unjuſt, that is one comfort; but inſolent 
pity, there is the mortification !— — I ſuppoſe you were 
| | greatly 
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greatly confuſed in coming down ſtairs! Did you ſalute 
the ladies ?— I could have wiſhed to annihilate myſelf.” 
— Poor boy! and how will you dare to appear in the 
world again ?— Iwill never appear again, I ſwear to 
you, but with the name of your huſband, or till I have 
retorted on M. De Fintac the humiliation of this failure.” 
-— You are reſolved then to drive him to the wall? — 
« Fully reſolved, do not doubt it. Let him determine 
this very evening. If he reſuſes me your hand, all the 
newſpapers ſhall publiſh that he is the author of the 
damned piece. —* And that is what I wanted, ſaid 
Agathe with triumph; there is the object of all thoſe 
fo much the betters which put you fo much out of 
patience. Go to my uncle; hold firm, and be aſſured 
that we ſhall be happy.“! 

Well, Sir, and what ſay you-to it?“ demanded Celi- 
cour of the Connoiſſeur. <©I ſay, my friend, that the 
public is a ſtupid animal, and that we muſt renounce all 
labour for it. But conſole yourſelf; your work does 
you honour in the opinion of men of taſte.— My work? 
it is all yours. — Talk lower, I beſeech you, my dear 
lad; tals lower! -' It is very eaſy for yau to moderate 
yourſelf, Sir; you, who have prudently ſaved yourſelf 
from the fall of your piece; but I whomit cruſnes 
© Ah! do not think that ſuch a fall does you any injury. 
The more enlightened perſogs have diſcerned in this 
work ſtrokes that proclaim .genius.'—* No, Sir, I do 
not flatter myſelf; the piece is bad: I have purchaſed 
the right.of ſpeaking of it with freedom, and all the 
werld are of the fame opinion. H it had ſucceeded, I 
ſhould have declared that it was yours; if it had been 
but partly condemned, 1 ſhould have taken it upon my- 
ſelf; but ſo thorough a damnation is above my ſtrength, 
and I beg of you to take the burden upon yourſelf.— I, 
child! I, on my decline, incur this ridicule ! To loſe 
in one day a reſpect which is the work of forty years, 
and which forms the hope of my old age! would you 
have the cruelty to require it?“ — Have not you the 
cruelty to render me the victim of my complaiſance ? 
You know how much it has coſt me. — 1 know all that 


* 3: I owe 
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1 owe to you; but, my dear Celicour, you are young; 
you have time enough to take your revenge, and there 
needs but one inſtance of ſucceſs to make you torget 
this misfortune : in the name of fri iendſhip ſupport it 
With conſtancy; I conjure you with tears in my eyes.“ 
I conſent, Sir; but I perceive too well the conſe- 
quences of this firſt eſſay, to expoſe myſelf to the preju- 
dice whichit leaves behind it: I renounce the theatre, 
poetry, the belles-lettres—' Well, you are in the 
right: for a young man of your age there are many 
other objects of ambition.“ There is bnt one for me, 
Sir, and that depends on you. — Speak; there is no 
ſervice which I would not do you: what do you require?” 
— Your niece's hand.'— Agathe's band P— Yes, I 
adore her, and it was ſhe, who to pleaſe you, made me 
conſent to every tang you deſired. “ My niece in the 
ſecret! P— Yes, Sir, — Ah! her giddineſs will perhaps 
— Hola! f fomebody ; ; run to my niece, and bid her 
come here.” —* Compole yourlet:: Agathe is leſs a child, 
leſs giddy, than ſhe appears.'—* Ah! you make me 
tremble.———My dear Agathe, you know what has 
paſſe ed, and the misfortune which has juſt happened. 
Ves, uncle.'—* Have you revealed this fatal ſecret to 
any one ??— To nobody in the world. — Can I tho- 
roughly depend upon it 7 —* Yes, I ſwear to you. 
Well, then, my children, let it die with ys three: I 
aſk it of you as I would aſk my life. Agathe, Celicour 
loves you ; he renounces, out of friendſhip to me, the 
theatre, poetry, letters, and I owe him your hand as 
the price of ſo great a ſacriſice.— He is too well paid,“ 
cried Celicour, ſeizing Agathe's hand. I marry an 
unceſsſul author! ſaid ſhe tmiling, © but | engage to 
conſole him for his misfortune,' The worſt of the 
matter is, that they deny him wit, and ſo many honeſt 
people are contented without it! And now, my dear 
uncle, while Celicpur reuounces the glory” af being a 
poet, had not you as well renounce that of being a 
Connotffeur ? You will be a great deal the eafier.” 
Agathe was interrupted by the arrival of Clement, the 
faithful valet of her uncle. Ah, Sir, ſaid he quite 


up 
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out of breath, © vour friends! your good friends! 
Well, Clement? —. J was in the pit, they were all 
there,'—'I know it. Did they applaud ?— — Applaud! 
the traitors! If you had ſeen with what fury they mang- 
led this unfortunate young man. I beg, Sir, you would 
diſcharge me, if ſuch people are ever to enter your 
houſe again. — Ah! the raicals! ſcoundrels!“ ſaid 
Fintac. Ves, it is done, I will burn my books, and 
break off all commerce with theſe men of letters. — 

© Keep your books for your amuſement,” ſaid Agathe, 
embracing her uncle; and with reſpect to men of 
letters, wiſn to have none but your friends, and you 
will And ſome worthy of eſteem. 


THE SCHOOL OF FATHER 


4 


IE misfortune incident to a father, emplayed in 
raiſing a fortune for his children, is not to be 

able to watch himſelf over their education, a point of 
ſtill more conſequence than their fortune. The young 
Timantes, called M. De Volny, had received from 
Nature an agreeable figure, an eaſy temper, a good 
heart ; but thanks to the cares of the good lady his 
mother, this happy diſpofition was ſoon ſpoiled, and the 
moſt agreeable child in the world at fix years old, be- 
came a little coxcomb- at fifteen, They gave bim all 
the frivolous accompliſhments, and not one of the uſe- 
ful: uſeful knowledge might be well enough for a man 
like his father, who had been obliged to labour to enrich 
himſelf; but he who found his fortune made, need only 
know how to enjoy it nobly. They had laid it down to 
him as a naxim, that he was never to live with his 
| LE We | equals , 
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£quals ; 4 e he ſaw none but young people, 
who being ſuperior to him in birth, pardoned his being 
richer than they, provided he paid for their pleaſures, 
His father would not have had the complaliance to 
fornifh freſn fupplies to his Iiberaiities ; but his mother 
10 honour to them all. She was not ignorant, that at 
he age of nineteen he had according to the genteel 
— — a little houſe and a handſome miſtreſs: one 
mould paſs over ſome little things in him. She required 
only that he ſhould obſerve a little ſecreſy, for ſear that 
Timantes, who did not know the world, ould take it 
11] that his ſon amuſed himſelf. If in the intervals of 
his labour the father ſhewed any uneaſineſs on account 
of the diſſipated life which this young man led, the 
mother was at hand to juſtity him, and complaiſant fal- 
hoods were never wanting on occafions. Imantes had 
the pleaſure to hear it ſaid, that nobody at the ball had 


danced like his fon. It is a great comfort,” ſaid the 


good man, 40 Irave given one's ſelf to much trouble 
for a fon who dance well P He did not conceive the 
neceſſity of this little ſeignor's hinting lacqueys fo finely 
drefied, and ſuch a brilliant equipage ; but kis good 
lad) wife repreſented to him, that reſpect depended on it, 
and that in order to ſucceed in the world, one muſt be 
on à certain ſcoting. If he aſxed why his ſen came 
home ſo Totes © It was,” ſhe told him, becauſe women of 
quality do not go to bed ſooner.“ He did not think 


| theſe reaſons very good; but for the ſake of peace, he 


was obliged to be contented with them. However, his 
ſon gave a looſe to himſelf in the diſſipations of his age, 
till Love ſeemed to take Py of him, and to undertake 
his reformation. ? 

Eis filter Lucy had bad, for ſome little time paſt, in 
her convent, a charming companion. Angelica had 
loſt her mother; and being too young to keep houſe, 
the had prevailed upon her father to diſpenſe with her, 
till he ſhould diſpoſe of her hand. 

Conformity of age and condition, and ſtil] more that 
of tempers, ſoon united Angelica and Lucy. The 
litter. on wi ping away the tears of her companion, ap- 

peared 
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peared ſo ſenſible of her loſs, that Angelica no 8 
obſerved any reſerve in the effuſion of her grief. 
have loft,” ſaid ſhe to her, the beſt mother that ever 
lived. Since I have had the uſe of my reaſon, I have 
found in her a friend, and a friend fo intimate, that. if 
my heart and her virtues had not continually recalled to 
my mind the reſpect which E owed her, her familiarity 
would have made me forget it She always diſguiſed 
ber inſtructions under an air of merriment ; and what 
inſtructions, my dear Lucy! thoſe of wiſdom itſelf. 
With what ftrokes was this world, in which I was to 
live, painted to my aſtoniſned eyes! What charms did 
the give to to the pres and modeſt manners, of which the 
was a hving example! Ah, under her enchanting pencil 
all the Virtues became Graces!” Thus did this amiable 
daughter, ſpeaking of her mores continually mingle 
| with the moſt tender regret the moſt touching eul2gies ; 
but her underſtanding and her ſoul praiſed ſtiil more 
worthily the perſon who had formed them. If any one 
about herwanted thoſe comtorts which atiuence beitows, 
Angelica deprived herſelf of them with joy; the lacrit:ce 
colt her only the trouble of concealing them, and tue 
want of obliging was the only want the knew. * 0 
you think like me? ſaid the fometiracs to Lucy; being 
more happy than our companions, that inecuality | 
mortifies me, and 1 bluth for Fortune, who has dit- 
tributed her gifts 10 ul. It any thing makes the un- 
happy amends, it is that they are pitied and beloved; 
whereas to us, whom they might envy, they make it a 
favour if they do not hate us. We ought, therefore, 
to be very attentive to make our companions forget, by 
benificence and modeity, this dangerous advantage 
rhich we have over them. 

Lucy, charmed with the diſpoſition ef Angelica, 
could have wiſhed to attach herſelf to her by all tte 
bands of affection. My dear friend,” ſaid ſhe to her 
one day, *we touch, perhaps, on the moment when 
we may be ſeparated for ever: this refie >CHon is rh ms: 
unhappineſs of my life; but I have one, if you did bu 
approve of it I want to ſne you my brother; 1 

is 
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is beautiful ag the day, a very piqure, and well ac: 
compliſhed. '— He is very young,” ſaid Angelica, and 
very much in the world for his age! I am afraid your 
Mother has been too fond of him.” 

Volny being come to ſee Lucy, ſhe prevailed upon 
her friend to accompany her to the parlour- Ah, my 
fiſter, what charms !* cried the young coxcomb. Never 
was ſo much beauty : what features, what a hgure, 
what eyes! You in a convent, Mademoiſelle! It is rob- 
bery, treaſon.— I foreſaw, all Lucy, that you would 
be tranſported ; and yet her ſoul is # thouſand times 
more beautiful.'—* Siſter, ſhe has the look of the Mar- 
ehioneſs of Alcine, whom I handed veſterday out of the 
opera. They cry up the figure of the Countels of Pla- 
vell, whom I am to ſup with this eveping; but there 
is no comparriſon between her perion and this lady's ; 
and though I am the intimate friend of the young 
Madam De Blanes, who paſſes for the beauty of the day, 

I will lay a thouſand to one that you r friend will eclipfe 
her when ſhe comes out into the world.“ 

While Volny ſpoke thus, Angelica viewed him with 
eyes of pity. * Sir,” ſaid ſlie to him, you can bave no 
doubt but your praiſes are inſults : for, know, that the 
firſt ſentiment that a virtuous woman ought to inſpire, is 
the fear of wounding her modeſty, and thatit is not per- 


mitted to praile without reſerve, any but perſons without 


ſhame.— There are tranſports of ſurprize which we 
cannot maſter,” replied Volny a little confuſed. When 
reſpect accompanies them, it prevents them from break- 
ing out. But I ſee that J afflict my friend in appearing 
offended with your addreſs to me: I will conſole her, 
and put you at your eafe. Beautiful or not, I am ſo 
little vain of an endowment with which we are often 
very contemptible, that I give you leave to ſay whatever 
vou pleaſe before me; I will not have the vanity to 
bluſh at your praiſes.”— one muſt be well accuſtomed, 
ſaid Volny, to be beautiful, and greatly ſuperior to 
that advantage, to ſpeak of it with fo much negligence. 


As for me, I cannot perſuade myſelf that beauty is o 


contempible; but ſince you take the homages that are 


paid 
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paid it ſo ill, we muſt adore it in filence.* From that 
moment he talked of nothing but himſelf, his horſes, 
his friends, his ſuppers, and his intrigues. Lucy, who 
had her eyes on Angelica, ſaw with grief that all this 
prejudiced Volny in her opinion. DES | 
© It is pity,” ſaid Angelica. when he was withdrawn, 
<it is a great pity that they have ſpoiled him ſo early ?— 
< Confeſs, however,” ſaid Lucy, that he is made up of 
graces.— And of follies, my dear friend.”—* He will 
correct them.“ No, for that abſurdity ſucceeds at his 
age, and we are never diſpofed to correct ourſelves of a 
fault which pleaſes.— But he has feen you, he will 
love you; and if he loves you, he will become wiſe. 
© You do not doubt that I with it; but I am far from 
hoping it.“ | = 

Volny did not doubt that he had made a compleat 
conqueſt. * My ſiſter was right,“ ſaid he, her friend 
is handſome! a little finguiar; but her diſpoſition is 
only the more lively for it. The only thing wanting in 
her is birth; my mother will have me marry ſome young 
woman of quality. Let us viſit her, however ; this 
girl reſembles nothing that we have in the great world, 
and ſhe has at leaſt ſufficient charms to amuſe one.” 

He went, therefore, to fee his ſiſter again, and with 
her again ſaw Angelica. What have I done to you,“ 
ſaid he to Lucy, that you have diſturbed my repoſe ? 
J was ſo eaſy! I amuſed myſelf ſo cleverly before I ſaw 
your dangerous friend !—Ah, Mademoiſelle, how inſipid 
is the world and it's amuſements, how cold to a heart 
taken up with you! Who would have told me that I 
ſhould have been jealous of my ſiſter ? Mixed with the 
moſt brilliant company, ſolicited by all the pleaſures, 
who could believe it? Yes, I with to be in her place; 

ſhe ſees you continually, tells you that ſhe loves you, 
and hears you ſay that you love her. You have reaſon 
to envy my happineſs ; but Volney, if you pleaſed, 
yours would be {till more deſerving of envy.“ At theſe 
words Angelica bluſhed. * O heaven, ſiſter | what do 
1 hear!— 1 have ſaid too much. No my dear Lucy; 
m virtuous ſentiments there is nothing to be concealed. 
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—Four ſiſter wiſhes that Heaven may have deſtined us 
for each other, and I cannot but be obliged to her. 
. more; I flatter myſelf with being more to make 

good man happy, and you might be ſuch a man as my 
huſband ought to be: you need only reſemble your 
ſilter.'— If that be all, I am happy; for they flatter 
me that I am very like her.'—- True, they flatter you; 
but I, who never flatter, aſſure you it is no ſuch thing. 
My Lucy i is not vain either of the graces of her under- 


ſtanding, or her figure '— Ah! I proteſt, now, that. 


nobody in the world is leſs vain than I; and if I have 
merit, I know nothing of it. Nothing i is more ſimple 
than Lucy's manners; ſhe is Nature itſelf in all her 
candour. See, it in her behaviour, her language, her 
geſture, there is any thing affected, any thing ſtudied.“ 
— She is like me: for the ſake of avoiding afleQation, 
1 often fall into negligence; I am told of it every day.“ 
>— Lucy makes no pretenſions to any thing: wholly 
3 up with the recommendation of others, herſelf is 
the only perſon the forgets.— And I, whatever talents 


Nature may have given me, do they ſee me vain of 
them, or preſume upon them ? All the world ſays, that 
1 exeel in every circumſtance of the agreeable ; I alone 


never mention it. Av! if it be modeſty and ſimplicity 
which you love in my ſiſter, I am very fure that you wilt 
love me: theſe are my favourite virtues.— Would they 
were! ſaid Angelica. However, if you have any de- 


ſign of ever pleaſing me, I adviſe you to examine your- 
ſelf more cloſely. 


© You have given hin,” ſaid Lucy, a leffon which he. 


will not forget.”—* No; for he has forgot it already. 


Angelica was in the right. All that he had drawn from 


their converſation was, that the liked him, and that 
ſhe would be very glad to be his wife. With what 
frankneſs, faid he, did ſhe make the declaration to 
me! How well that candour becomes beauty! Whether 
vanity or paſſion, he was really moved by it: but 
this growing paſſion, if it was one, had no effect upon 
his manners. Intoxicated with the incenſe of his flat- 
Feen, agreaably deceived by a young enchanterels, he 
torgot 
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forgot that they fold him the pains which they took ta 
pleaſe him ; and his vanity, careſſed by the Pleaſures, 
ſmiled careleſsly upon them. This voluptuous ſoftneſs 
is the moſt fatal langour into which a young man can be 
plunged. Every thing, except that, 1s painful to him ; 
the lighteft duties are fatiguing; decorums the leaſt 
auſtere, dull and troubleſome; he is not at his eaſe, 
but in the ſtate of indolence and liberty, where every 
thing obeys him, pothing confirains him.” 

Sometimes the image of Angelica preſented itſelf to 
him like a dream. She is charming,” ſaid he, but 
what ſhall I do with her? Nothing is more inconvenient 
than a delicate and faithful wife to a huſband who is not 
fo. My father would expect that I ſhould live only for 
my wife. There would be love, jealoufy, reproaches, 
tears; horrible! However, I will fee her again. 

Lucy came alone this time. Well, how does the 
like me ?— A great deal too wen. I thought ſo.— 
Toe well as to figure. That advantage makes you 
neglect, fhe ſays, more amiable qualities, which you 
would ſtand in need of without it. This Angelica of 


yours moralizes a little, and it is pity. Tell her that 


nothing is more dull, and that ſo pretty a mouth as 
her's is not made to talk rezſon.*— It is not ſhe, * faid 
Lucy; it is you whom I would correct. — And of what 
pray ; of loving pleafure, and every thing that inſpires 
it ?— Pleaſure! is there one more pure than that of 


poſſeſſing the heart of a virtuous and beautiful woman; 


of loving, and being loved? I believe that you are 
affectionate. Angelica has ſenſibility ; every thing that 


Pelongs to me is dear to her, but—— But ſhe is very 


difficult, and what is it ſhe requires ?—* Morals.'— 
* Morals at my age! and who has told her that J have 
None :! — J don't know ; but ſhe has conceived a ꝓreju- 


dice againſt you that grieves me.”—* Ah, I will bring 


her to herſelf again. Bring her to me, ſiſter! bring 
her to me the firſt time I come to ſee you. It is to no 
purpoſe that men are difcreet,” ſaid he, as he was going 
away; women cannot be filent; and with whatever 
care I conceal my intrigues, the ſecret will out. But 
; RK 4-2 5 what 
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what hurt does that do me? If Angelica will have a | buf 
band who has always been chaſte, ſhe has nothing to 
do but to marry a fool or a child. Am I obliged to be 
faithful to a wife that is to be? Oh! I will make her 
ſee the folly of her notions.” She appeared, and he 
was himſelf very much humbled, very much confounded 
when he heard her ſpeak with the eloquence of virtue 
and reaſon on the ſhame and danger of vice. Can you 
think, Sir,” ſaid: ſhe to him, after having let him treat 
as lightly as he pleaſed the principles of good morals ; 
can you think, without bluſhing, on the union of a pure 
and chaſte foul with one tarniſhed and profaned by the 
moſt unworthy of all inclinations? Of what value in 
your eyes would a heart be, debaſed by the vices of 
which you are vain? and do you think us leſs ſenſible 
than yourſelf to the charms of virtue, modeſty, and 
Innocence ? You have given yourſelf a diſpenſation from 
thoſe laws which you have impoſed upon us; but Nature 
and Reaſon are more equitable than you. For me, I 
will never believe that a man can dare to love me while 
he loves things that are ſcandalous ; and if he has had 
the misfortune to be unworthy of me before knowing 
me, it is by the pains he ſhall take to wipe away that 
blemiſh that I ſhall ſee whether I ought to forget it.” 
Volny wanted to make her underſtand, that by chang- 
ing condition we changed our conduct; that love, virtue, 
beauty, had numberleſs rights over a foul; and that 
the frivolous and tranſient pleaſures which had before 
occupied that indolent ſoul, would diſappear before an 
object more dear, and more worthy to poſleſs it. Have 
you faith, Sir, ſaid ſhe, in theſe ſudden revolution: : 
do you know that they ſuppoſe a ſoul naturally delicate 
and noble? that there are few of this temper ; and that 
it is not a good preſage of the change which you promiſe, 
to wait, in the very boſom of vice, the moment of be- 
coming virtuous all on a ſudden? _ N 

Volny, ſurprized and confounded at this ſerious 
language, contented himſelf with telling her, that in 
all this he flattered himſelf there was nothing perſonal. 
Pardon me! faid Angelica. © I have heard much 

talk 
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talk of you: lam beſides pretty well acquainted with 
the way of life of the young men of faſhion: you are rich, 
of very extenſive acquaintance ; and, unleſs by a kind 
of prodigy, you muſt be more irregular than another. 
But the opinion which I have of you ought not to diſ- 


courage you. You think you love me; I with it: that 


perhaps will give you reſolution and force to become a 
valuable man. You have a fine example ; a iather who, 
without all the accompliſhments which you are ſet off 
with, has acquired, by talents uſeful to his country and 
himſelf, the higheſt reputation. There, now, 18 what 
I call an uncommon man; and when you ſhall become 
worthy of him, I ſhall be proud of being worthy of 
ou.“ | 
. This diſcourſe had thrown Volny into ſerious re- 
flections; but his friends came to draw him out of them. 


He was expected at a delicious ſupper, at which Fatime, 


Doris, and Chloe, were to aſſiſt. Their meriment wa 
lively and brilliant, and if Volny's heart did not give 
itſelf up ta it, at leaſt his ſenſes did. _ i 

We may eaſily judge, that in this polite circle a 


ſerious engagement paſſed for the higheſt extravagance. 


When a perfon's fortune is concerned, ſaid they, 
lit is time enough, we reſolve on it; but can a young 


man, born to a great fortune; can ſuch a one be ſool 
enough, or mad enough, to forge himſelf a chain?! 
If he does not love his wife, ſhe is a burden which he 
wantonly impoſes upon himſelf; and if he loves her, 


What a ſad method of pleafing himſelf is that of being 


her huſband ? Is there in the world a more ridiculous 
creature than a loving huſband? Suppoſe, alſo, that 
this ſhould ſucceed, what then? They are pleaſed for 
11x months, to be dull all their lives. Ah, my dear 
Volny ! no marriage : you would be a loſt man. If you 
have a fancy for any honeſt girl, wait till another mar- 
ries her; they always come round to us ſooner or later, 


and you will be happy in your turn.“ Would one be- 


lieve that this unthinking young man thought theſe re- 
flections very wiſe. And yet only fee,” ſaid he, © what 
empire virtue and beauty have over a ſoul, ſince they 


make 
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make it forget the care of it's repoſe, and the value of 
xt's liberty.“ 

He would fain not have ſeen Angelica again; but he 
was not well with with hinfelf, when By at paſſed a 


few days without ſeeing her. Such, nevertheleſs, is the 


attraction of libertiniſm, that on quitting that adorable 
young lady, penetrated, ravithed, enchanted with her 
wiſdom and her charms, he plunged himſelf again into 
the diſſipations, of which ſhe had made him aſhamed. 
It is poſſible, that it can be a happineſs to a ſon to 
laoſe his mother. Volny, at the death of his, thought he 
faw the ſource of all his fooliſh expences dried up; but 
it did not even come into his head to renounce thoſe 


things which had engaged him in them; and the only 


care with which he was taken up, was te ſupply the 
means which he had loſt to ſupport them. Being the 
only fon of ſo rich a father, he could not fail to be rich 
in his turn; and a young man finds at Paris a pernicious 
facility of anticipating his fortune. Timantes, now on 
His decline, wanted to repoſe himſelf from his long 
fatigues, and to engage his fon to take his place. Sir, 
Faid the young man to bim, *1 do dot think myſelf born 
For that.— Well, my ſon, would you rather take the 
rofeſſion of arms: My inclinations is not that way, 
and my birth does not oblige me to it.“ — The law, 
without doubt, pleaſes you better ??-— Oh, not at all! 
L have an invincible averſion for the law.'— © What will 
you be, then: —© My mother had views of an office 
which coniers nobility, which requires no duty, and 
might be diſcharged at Paris. — I underitand you, m 
fon ; I will think. of it; an excellent vocation | Oh, I 
fee! ſaid the good man in himſelf; that you would hve 
an idle life; but I will hinder you if 1 can. An office 
which r nobility, and requires no duty! very con- 
venient. And why mould I Kill wear myſelf out with 
labour and i Inquietude ? Let me repoſe ; ; let me have no 


other care than that which I have taken up rather too 


late, the care of obſerving the conduct of a fon who 
promiſes me nothing but forrow ; ſor he who loves 
idleneſs, loves the vices of which idlenels i is the mother.“ 


But 
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But what was the aſfliction of Timantes, when hie 


* learned that his ſon, intoxicated with pride, and plunge 
12 in libertiniſm, gave into all kinds of irregularities; that 
% he had miſtreſſes and flatterers ; that he gave ſhews and 
18 entertainments, and that he played at a rate ſufficient to 
te ruin him. It is my fault, ſaid Timantes, and JI matt 
er repair it; but how? The habit is contracted: the reliſſr 
o for vice has made great progreſs. Shall I conſtrain this 
young man? He will eſcape me. Shall I diſavow his 
Fa expences and debts ? That would be diſhonouring my- 
"by ſelf; it would be extinguiſhing in his abaſed ſoul the 
11 very feeds of honeſty. To ſhut him up his ſtill worſe: 
fa thank Heaven! he is not come to that paſs, as to merit 
y that the laws ſhould deprive him of the natural right ef 
ba freedom, and there are none but unnatural parents who 
Þ would be ſeverer towards their children than the laws. 
h In the mean time he is running on to his ruin; what 
18 ſhall I do to draw him from the precipice on which I 
. fee him? Let us go back to the ſource of the evit. My 
| riches have turned his head; born of a father without 
5 | fortune, he had been like a another, modeſt, laborious, 
8 and prudent: the remedy is eaſy, and my courſe is 
8 taken.“ 
N Timates began from that time to ſettle his wealth in 
* ſuch a manner as that it ſhould be detached, independ- 
7 ent, and free. Excepting his eſtate of Volny, and his 
] town-houſe, his fortune was all in his porte-folio, and 
8 he took care to adjuſt matters with all his coreſpondents. 
4 Things being thus diſpoſed, he returns home one daw 
in conſternation. His fon and friends, who waited his 
; coming to ſeat themſelyes at table, were ſtruck with his 
5 dejection. One of them could not refrain from aſking: 
. him the cauſe, - © You ſhall know it, ſaid he: let us 


make haſte, if you pleaſe, to dine; I am taken up with 
ſerious affairs“ They dined in profound ſilence, and 
Timantes, at their. getting up from table, having taken | 
leave of his gueſts, ſhut himſelf up with his ſon. © Volny, 
ſaid he to him, I have bad news to tell you, but you 
mult ſupport your misfortune with courage. My child, 
Lam ruined, Two-thirds of my fortune are juſt taken 
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on board two veſſels, and the diſhoneſty of a perſon 
whom I truſted has deprived me of half the reſt. Perhe 
deſire of leaving you a large fortune has undone me; 


happily I owe but little, and out of the remains of my 


fortune I ſhall ſave my eſtate of Volny, which is worth 
twenty thouſand livres a year : on that we ſhall be able 
to live. It is a terrible blow, but you are young, and 
you may riſe under it. I have not rendered myſelf un- 
worthy the confidence of my correſpondents ; my name 
will perhaps ſtill retain ſome credit in Europe; but I am 
too old to begin anew, and you muſt repair the miſ- 
tortunes of your father. I ſet out in greater difficulties 
than you will do; and with probity, labour, and in- 
ſtructions, it is eaſy for you to go farther than I have 


done.” 


The ſituation of a traveller, at whoſe feet the thun- 
der has juſt fallen, is not to be compared to that of 
Voiny. What, my father, ruined without reſource ? 

— You, my ſon, are the only reſource leit me, and I 
have no longer any hope but in you. Go, conſult your- 
felt, and leave me to take the meaſures ſuitable to our 
misfor tune.” 

The news was ſoon dk public. The houſe at Paris 
was let; the equipages ſold ; a plain coach, a decent 
lodging, a frugal table, a family of ſervants faitable to 
the neceſlities of a prudent way of living; every thing 
proclaimed this reverſe of fortune, and it is unneceſſary 
to ſay that the number of Timantes's friends diminithed 
conſiderably. | 

Thoſe of Volney were touched with his accident. 
What is the matter?“ ſaid one, ey tell me your 
father is ruined”— It is too true.— What a folly! 
You have your little box, then, no longer?“ — Alas | 
0. I am very ſorry for it; I reckoned to have gone 
there to ſupper to-morrow.” Another accoſted him and 
ſaid, Tell me a little how this is; your fortune is en- 
tirely ruined It is at leaſt reduced to a very {mall 
matter.'—* You have a very filly father of your own ! 

Why the devil did he meddle ? you would have 
ruined yourſelf well enough without him. — I am quite 
| diſtracted, 
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diſtracted, ſaid a third; © they tell me that you have 
Told your fine houſes ?*—— Alas! yes'— If I had known 
it, I would have bought them. What a fellow you are! 
you never think-of. your friends. I was taken up with 
more ſerious affairs. — With your little miſtreſs, was 
not it? You will have her no longer on your own ac- 
Count; but you will always be goed friends: take 
comfort, I know ſhe loves you; the will behave well” 
Some of them ſaid to him as they went along, Adieu, 
. Volny ! and all the reſt ſhunned him. | 
As to his miſtreſs, whom he had enriched, ſhe was 
io afflicted that fhe had-not the courage to ſee him again. 
Spare meb writ the to liimy © you know my ſenſibility; 
the ſight of you would make too grievous an impreſſion 
on me: I find, myſelf -unable+o ſupport it.“ It was then 


is ſoul pierced beth by the cold flights of his friends, 


and the unworthy deſertion of his miſtreſs, that Volny 
for the firſt time ſaw the veil fall which he had over his 
eyes. Where have been?” ſaid he; what have I 
done? hew was I going to ſpend my life? Ah, what 
reproaches have I not merited; what wrongs have I not 
to repair? Let me go and fee my ſiſter, added he; for 
he had nat the courage to ſay, et me go and ſee 


- Angelica. 5 


Lucy was .overwhehned with the news which her 
father had juſt told her. It is not for myſelf,” ſaid the; 
+I am content; and to be happy far from the world, but 
little is neceflary ; but you, my father, but Volny! 
What would you have, daughter? I was not born in 
the opulence wherein I have ſeen myſelf. If my ſon is 

prudent, he will {till have xiches-enough:; if not, he will 
Have too much.“ Lucy's graief redaubled on ſeeing her 
brother. I have not the-courage to conſole you, faid 
the; but I go to call to my aſſiſtance our wiſe and 
affectionate Angelica. Oh! no, fiſter; I have not 
_ deſerved her intereſting herſelf in my ſorrow ! when 1 
might have done her honour by ſacrifices, it was then 
that 1 ſhould have rendered myſelf worthy of her eſteem 
and pity: now, that every one abandons me, my re- 
turn, though humiliating to me, has nothing flattering 
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in ic for her“ While he was ſpeaking thus, Angelica 
came of her own accord, and with the moſt fouctun 
air. teſtified to him all her ſenſibility for his loſs. It is 
a great misfortune for your father, added ſhe ; <it is 
ſo too for this dear girl; but it is perhaps a happineſs 
for you. It would be cruel to affli&t you by reproaches, 
when we awe you conſolations ; but you may draw 
from the loſs of your wealth bleſſings more valuable than 
that wealth itſelf. ”— I abuſed it; Heaven punithes 1 me 
for it, but puniſhes me too cruelly in depriving me of 
the hope of being her's whom I love. I was' young; 
and I dare believe that, without this deſperate leſſon, 
time, love, and reaſon, would have rendered me leſs 
unworthy of you. I ſee you dejefted,? ſaid ſhe to 
him; it is no longer from preſumption, it is from de- 
ſpondency that we. muſt. preſerve you, and what would 
have been dangerous to confeſs to you in proſperity, 


you ſtand in need of knowing in adverſity. Whether 


it was not poſſible for me to think ill of the brother of 
my friend, whetker it was that you yourſelf had inſpired 
me with that prepoſſeſſion which does not liſten to reaſon, 
11 thought I diſgerned in you, amidſt all the errors and 
vices of your age, a diſpoſition at bottom naturally 
good. Happily your paſt errors have nothing ſhameful 
in the eyes of the world: the path of honour and virtne 
is open to you, and it is more eaſy for you than ever to 
become ſuch as I wiſh, As to fortune, the reverſe which 
you have experienced is ovewhelming. Iſhall not make 


you a panegyrick upon mediocrity : when we have 


known ourſelves rich, it is humiliating, it is hard to 
ceaſe to be ſo; but the evil is not without remedy. 
Conform yourſelf to your preſent ſituation; emerge out 
of that indolent ſoftneſs into which you have been plung- 
ed; let the love of labour take place of the taſte for 
diſſipation ; do all that depends on yourſelf, if you love 


me, in order to re-eſtabliſh between 'us that equality of 


fortune required in marriage. My father, who loves 
me, and who would not have me unhappy, will allow 
me, I hope, the liberty of waiting for you. If in ſix 
Fears: your fortune is n or on the mos of 
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being re-eſtabliſhed, all the obſtacles will be ſmoothed; 
if, with prudence, frugality, and labour, you have the 
misfortune not to ſucceed, I require then of you, in the 
room of all riches, only to have conſideration of your 
condition. I am an only daughter, very rich myſelf 
I. will caſt myſelf at my father's feet, and obtain his 
permiſſion to indemnify a valuable man for the injuſtice 
of Fortune.“ Lucy could no longer refrain from em- 
bracing Angelica. Ah, how juſtly art thou named!“ 

ſaid ſhe to her; there is nothing but a heavenly ſpirit 
that could be capable of ſo much virtue.“ Volny, on 

his fide, in the tenderneſs and reſpect with which he was 
ſeized, applied his. mouth, as he threw himſelf down, 
on the bar of the grate which Angelica's hand had 

1 touched. Mademoiſelle' ſaid he to her, you render 

1 my misfortune dear to me; and I am going to employ 

1 my whole life to merit, if it be poſſible, the favours with 

1 which you overwhelm me. Permit me to come often, 

to derive from you the courage, the prudence, and the 
virtue, which J have need of in order to deſerve you.” 

He retired, not ſuch as heretofore, vain, and full of 
himſelf ; but humbled, confounded, at having ſo little 
known the value of the moſt noble heart that Heaven 
had ever formed: He enters his father's cloſet. * Your 
fortune is changed,” ſaid he, © but your ſon 1s ſtill more 
lo; and I hope that one day you will bleſs Heaven for 
the reverſe which reſtores me to my duty and to myſelf. 
Condeſcend to inſtruct and to direct me: diligent, 
laborious, and docile, I am going to be the ſupport and 
conſolation of your old age, and you may diſpoſe of 
me.” The good man, tranſported, dittembled his joy, 
and contented himſelf with commending ſuch good 
diſpoſitions. He preſented his ſon to his correſpondents 
and demanded in his. behalf their friendſhip and confi- 
dence, We pity, above all, unfortunate perſons whom 
we eſteem, and each of them touched with the miſ- 
2 of this gallant man, made it a point to conſole 

m. 

Volny who reſumed the name of Timantes, had but 

few di nculties to encounter in his firſt operations: his 
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dexterity, which at firſt was purely his father's, bur 
which ſoon after became actually his own, made his 
credit viſibly increaſe. The moments of relaxation, 
which his father obliged him to take, he paſſed with 
Angelica, and he felt a ſenfible pleaſure in telling her 
his progreſs. Angelica, who attributed partly to her- 
ſelf the wonderful change in her lover, enjoyed her own: 
influence with the double ſatisfaction of love and friend- 
ſhip. Lucy was in adoration of her, and ceaſed not to 
give her thanks for the happineſs which ſhe had-procur- 
ed them. Ono) | . | 
One day that her father came to ſee her, and teftified 
his ſatisfaction at the conſolation which his fon gave 
him; Do you know,” ſaid Lucy, to whom we are 
indebted for this reformation ? te the moſt beautiful, 
and moſt virtuous perſon breathing, to the only daugh- 
ter of Alcimon, my companion and friend.” She then 
related to him all that had paſſed. © You melt me,” ſaid. 
the good man; I muſt know this charming girl. 
Angelica came, and received the cummendations o 
Timantes with a modeſty which ftilh heightened her 
beauty. Sir, ſaid the to him, I depend or a father: 
but it is true, that if he has the goodneſs to allow me to 
diſpoſe of myſelf, and that you are ſatisfied with your 
ſon, I ſhall take a pride in becoming your daughter. 
My friendſhip for Lucy inſpired me with the firſt deſire 
of it; my reſpect for yourſelf {till adds to it: your very 
misfortunes have only made me intereſt myſelf more in 
every thing that could make you amends for them, and- 
if the conduct of your ſon is ſuch as you wiſh, and 
deſire ; whether he be rich or not, the moſt honourable 
and the moſt agreeable uſe I can make of my fortune, 
is to ſhare it with him.” At this diſcourſe the old man 
was very near letting his ſecret eſcape him ; but he had 
the prudence to contain himſelf. I did not think, 
Madam,” faid he, that it was poſſible to increaſe, in the 
foul of a father, the deſire of ſeeing his fon a wie and 
virtuous man: but you add a new intereſt to that of 
paternal love: I do not know what Heaven will do with 
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us, but in all the ſituations of life, and till my leſt 
breath, be aſſured of my gratitude! - — oY 
That you ſhould not have confided to me.,“ ſaid he 
on ſeeing his ſon again, the tollies of your you!'t, I am 
but little ſurprized, and F pardon you for it; but way 
conceal from me a virtuous inclination? Why not con- 
feſs to your father your love for Angelica, the daughter 
of my old friend ?*— Alas!“ ſaid the young man, 
have you not misfortunes' enough of your own, 
without afflicting you with my forrows ? and who has 
revealed my ſecret to you ?”— Your ſiſter; Angehca 
herſelf: I am charmed with her, and J with ihe was my 
daughter.'—* Ah, I with ſo too! but how inperior is 
her fortune to mine! In time you may come near it. 
Viſit this lovely girl often.“ I viſit only her; and 1 
have no other ambition in the world, than to be worthy 
of her and of you. LES | 
Timantes felt an inexpreſſible ſatisfaction ⁊t ſecing 
daily the ſucceſs of the trial wittch he had put to him to. 
He had the firmneſs to let him apply himſelf for five 
whole years, without relaxation, to the re-eſtabhſhing 
of his fortune, detached from the world, and dividing 
his life between lis compting-houſe and Angehca's 
parlour. At length, ſecing his reformation become 
habit, and all the old ſecds of vice extirpated, he went 
to viſit Aleimon. *My old friend, ſaid he, © you have, 
they tell me, a charming daughter; I come to propoſe - 
for her an agreeable partner in point of condition, and 
advantageous in point of fortune. I am obliged to 
you,” ſaid Alcimon; but I tell you beforehand, that I 
would have a perſon of the ſame condition with myſelf, 
and who would take a pride in calling me his father; 1 
have not laboured all my life to give my daughter a 
huſband who may be aſhamed of me.'—* The perſon 1 
propole,” ſaid Timantes, is preciſely ſuch a one as you 
like. He is rich, he is honeſt, he will always reſpeC& 
you. — What is he? I cannot tell you but at my 
own houſe, where I invite you to come and renew, 
ever a bottle, a friendſhip of forty years. Do me the 
| 7g „ favour 
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favour to bring Angelica there. My daughter, who is 
her companion in the convent, ſhall have the honour of 
accompanying her ; you ſhall both of you ſee the young 


man who demands her; and to put you more at your 


eaſe, he ſhall not know himſelf that I have ſpoke to you 
about him.“ The day appointed, Aleimon and Tim- 
antes go and fetch Angelica and Lucy ; they arrive, 
they prepare to fit down at table; they ſend word to the 


ſon, who, buſied in his office, expected nothing leſs 


than the happineſs which was preparing for him. He 
enters; what is his ſurprize ! Angelica there! Angelica 


with her father! What was he to think; what to hope 


from this unforeſeen rendezvous | Why had they made 
a ſecret of it to him? Every thing ſeems to proclaim 
this happineſs to him, but his happineſs is not probable. 
In this confuſion of thoughts he loſt the uſe of his 
ſenſes. A ſudden giddineſs ſpread a cloud over his 
eyes; he wanted to ſpeak, his voice failed him, and a 
low bow alone expreſled to the father and the daughter 
how much he was moved with the honour his father 


and he received. His fiſter, who came to throw herſelf 
into his arms, gave him time to recover from his con- 


fuſion. Never was embrace ſo tender. He thought he 
held in his boſom Angelica with Lucy, and he could 
not ſeparate himſelf from her. | | | 

At table, Timantes diſplayed an alacrity at which all 
the company were ſurprized. Alcimon, prepoſſeſſed 


with the demand which he had made him, and impatient 
to ſee the young man whom he propoſed arrive, freely 


gave himſelf up to the pleaſure of finding himſelf again 
with his old friend; he had even the kindneſe to enter 
into converſation with the young Timantes. * I fee,” 
ſaid he to him, that you are the comfort of your father. 


People talk of your application to buſineſs and your 


talents with great commendations; and ſuch is the 
advantage of your condition, that a ſenſible and honeſt 


man cannot fail of ſucceſs.”—* Ah, my friend,” replied 


the old Timantes, it requires a great deal of time to 
make one's fortune, and very little to ruin it! What 
a pity not to have mine to offer you! Inſtead of pro- 
pPoſing 
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poſing to you 2 ſtranger as a huſband to this amiable 


my ſon.— J ſhould have preferred him to every body 


elſe, ſaid Alcimon.— Indeed !— Aye, indeed. But 


you know where one is liable to have a numerous family, 


there ſhould be wherewithal to ſupport it.'— If it de- 
pends only on that, ſaid Timantes, the caſe .is not 
deſperate, and we may come to an agreement. On 
ſaying theſe words he roſe from the table, and returning 
the moment after; There, ſaid he, + ſee, there is my 
porte-folio : it is yet pretty well furniſhed :* and obſerv- 
ing Alcimon's ſurprize ; know, added he, that my 
ruin is all a fiction. This young man hath been ſpoiled 
by the notion that he was born rich: I knew no better 
method to reform him, than to make him believe that 
I was ruined.” This feint has ſucceeded : he is now in 
a good way; I am even certain that he has no deſire to 
relapſe again into the errors of his youth, and it is time 


to truſt to him.—Yes, my ſon, I have all the wealth 


I had, augmented by five years favings, and the fruit 
of your labour,—lt is for him, therefore,” ſaid he to his 
friend, that I demand Angelica; and if there be oe- 


caſion for any new motive to engage you to grant her to 


me, I will confeſs to you that he has ſeen her at the 
convent, that he has conceived for her the moſt tender 


love, and that this love has done more than ill fortune 


itſelt towards attaching him to his duties.” While Tim- 
antes did but found the diſpoſition of Angelica's father, 
ſhe herſelf, her friend, and her lover, had felt only the 
emotion and anxiety of hope and fear: but at fight of 
the porte-folio, at the news that Timantes's ruin was 

but a feint, at the demand which he made himſelf of 
Angelica's hand for his ſon, Lucy all wild and beſide 
herſelf, flew into the arms of her father: the young 
Timantes, ſtill more confuſed, fell at Alcimon's knees: 
and Angelica, her countenance overſpread with paleneſs 
nad not the power to lift up her eyes. Alcimon raiſe 


the young man with his embraces, nnd turning towards 
the old Timnates, My friend, faid he to him, when 


we 
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we would contrive an agreeable ſurprize we muſt take 
ainſtruction from you. Come, you are a good father-; 
and your fon deſerves to be happy. 
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VOID the ſnares of mens? we are perpetually 
faying to young women. Avoid the ſeductions 
of women, we are perpetually ſaying to young men. 
Do we think we are following the plan of Nature, by 
making one ſex the enemy of the other? Are they 
formed only to hurt each. other? Are they deſtined to 
fly one another? And what would be the fmits of theſe 

leſſons if both. ſexes ſhould take them literally ? 
When Elifa quitted rhe convent to go to the altar to 
eſpouſe the Marquis De Volange, ſhe was thoroughly 
perſuaded that, next to a lover, the moſt dangerous be- 
Ang in nature was a huſband. Brought up by one of 
thoſe recluſe devotees, whoſe melancholy imagination 
paints to itſelf all objects in black, the ſaw nothing for 
Her- in the world but rocks, and nothing but ſnares in 
1 marriage. Her ſoul, nafurally delicate and timid, was 
Wil immediately blaſted by fear; and age had not yet given 
to her ſenſes the happy power of - conquering the aſcen- 
dant of opinion. Thus every thing in marriage was to 
ber humiliatin and painful. The firſt afſiduities of her 
|  .Huſband, far + 5 encouraging her, alarmed her the 
more. It is thus, ſaid ſhe, , That the men cover with 
flowers the chain of our flavery. Flattery crowns the 
victim; Pride ſoon prepares to ſacrifice it. He conſults 
* deſires now, in order to oppoſe them eternally 
| hereafter, 
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hereafter. He would penetrate into my heart, in order 
to unfold all it's recefles ; and if he diſcovers one toible 
in me, it is by that very foible that he will take care 
to humble me with more advantage. Let us guard our- 
ſelves well againſt the ſnares which they ſpread for us!“ 

It is eaſy to foreſee the bitterneſs and coldneſs which 
this unhappy prejudice created on the fide of Eliſa in 
their moſt intimate commerce. Volange perceived the 
repugnance which flie had for him, He would have 
endeavoured to have conquered it, had he gueſſed the 
cauſe ; but the perſuation that he was hated. diſcourag· 
ed him | ; and in loſing the hope of pleaſing, it was 
natural enough for him to loſe the endeavour. 

His ſituation was the more painful, as it was quite 
oppoſite to his character. Volange was gaiety, gallantry 
complaiſance itſelf. He had conſidered his marriage as 
a jolly feſtival, rather than a ſerious aſſair. He had 
taken a wife young and handſome, as we cnuſe a dꝭvi- 
nity, in order to raiſe altars to her. »The world will 
adore her, ſaid he; I ſhall lead her thither in triumph. 
I ſhall have a thouſand rivals; ſo much the better! I 
thall eclipſe them all by my afliduitics, my. vows, and 
my homages; and the inquietude ever attached to 
jealouſy, delicate and timid ſhall preſerve the lover of 
Eliſa from the negligences of the huſband.” - 

The impatient and diſdainful coldneſs of his wife 
deſtroyed this illuſion. The, more he was in love with 
her, the more he was hurt by the diſtance which ſhe 
obſerved towards him; and that love, fo tender and fs 
pure, which would have formed his happineſs, was 
likely to be his torment. But an innocent artifice, of 
which chance gave him the firſt 1 en; reren him 
in all his rights. f 

The ſenſibility of the ſoul muſt exert itſelf; and. if it 
has not a real object, it creates a fantaſtick one.“ Eliſa's 
repugnance was founded in a ſettled notion, that there 
was nothing in nature, worthy. to attach her. But ſhe 
had found in fiction ſomething to engage, to en to 
melt her. The fable of the Sylphs wa; in vogue. Some 
of thoſe romances, in which is repreſented the delicious 
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commerce of thoſe ſpirits with mortals, had fallen into 
her hands; and theſe brilliant chimeras had in her eyes. 
all the charms of truth. 

In ſhort, Eliſa believed in ſylphs, and 3 with 
the defire of having one. We muſt be able at leaſt to 
form to ourſelves ſome notion. of what we deſire; and 
is not eaſy to form a notion of a ſpirit. Eliſa had been 
obliged to attribute all the features of a man to the 
ſylph which ſhe defired. But for the manſion of a 
celeſtial ſoul, ſhe had compoſed a body at pleaſure; a 
thape, elegant and noble; a figure, animated, intereſt- 
ing, ingenious ; a complexion, a bloom and figure 
worthy of the ſylph that preſides over the morning ſtar; 
eyes fine, blue and languiſhing ; and I know not what 
of rial in all the graces of his perſon. To all this ſhe 
had ſuper-added a veſture, the lighteſt imaginable, 
formed of -ribbands, colours the mot tender, a tiſſue 
of ſilk, almoſt tranſparent, in which Zephyrs ſported; 
two wings like thoſe of Cupid, of whom this beautiful 
ſylph was the image: ſuch was the chimera of Elia ; 
and her heart, ſeduced by her imagination, ſighed after 
apy own fiction. 

It is natural for our moſt familiar and moſt lively 


beds to regur in fleep: and the dreams of Eliſa ſoon: 


perſuaded her that her chimera had ſome reality. 


Volange, very ſure that he was not beloved by his. 
wite, had in vain obſerved her with the eyes of jealouſy; 


he ſaw her with her own ſex gay and gentle, eaſy and 
affable, and ſometimes even with an air of friendſhip ; 
but no man had yet met with ſuch a reception from her 


as could alarm him. With that ſex her countenance 


was ſevere, her air was diidainful, her whole behaviour 
cold; ſhe ſpoke little, ſcarce ae . attention to 
What was ſaid, and when ſhe did not ſeen tired, ſhe ap- 
peared quite out of, patience. To be, at her age, 


neither tender nor a coquette; inconceivable! How- 
ever, at laſt ſhe betrayed herſelf. 


The opera of Zelindor, at it's firſt appearanec, had 


the moſt brilliant ſucceſs. Eliſa was preſent at the re- 
preſentation in her own. little box, with one of her 
3 a 4 8 . - Omen, 
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women, for whom ſhe had a great partiality. Juſtina 
was her confidante, and nothing attaches .a timid ſoul fo 
much as having once ſurmounted the dificulty of un- 
boſoming itſelf. Eliſa would fain have had this confi- 
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F dante of her weakneſs perpetually with her ; and her 
: little box at the theatre was ſo dear to her, only on 
1 account of the liberty it afforded them of being there 
'F together and alone. 
3 Volange, who from the oppoſite fide of the theatre 
* obſerved all the movements of Eliſa, ſaw her ſeveral 
2 times ſtart at the ſight of Zelindor, and talk to Juſtina 
. with an air of paſſion. 
as A ſtrange uneaſineſs poſſeſſed him; but in dhe even- 
75 ing; having found Juſtina a moment alone; - © Your 
8 miſtreſs, ſaid he, ſeemed highly entertained at the 
he play ?— Ah, Sir! ſhe is diſtractedly fond of it: 
E, Zelindor 18 hey paſſion. It ſeems to have been made 
_ on purpoſe for her. She is not recovered of the ſur- 
- prize into which ſhe has been thrown by ſeeing her own 
ful dreams repreſented.*—* What! does your miſtreſs dream 
5 of ſuch things ?— Alas! yes, Sir; ang you are much 
ter ll - to blame to reduce her to the pleaſure of dreaming. 
Indeed, you are very happy, that young and handſome 
ely as ſhe is, the confines herſelf to the loving of ſylphs.”— 
CN. it c Sylphs : ' XY cs, Sir, ſylphs. But I am betraying her 
a ſecret. You Jeſt, Juſtina!”— A fine jeſt, indeed! 
tus. indeed, Sir, it is a ſhame to live with her as you do. 
* Ah! when! ſee a young lady, when ſhe wakes, her 
and complexion blooming, eyes languiſhing, with a mouth 
BP: 5 freſher than a roſe, telling me with a ſigh, that ſhe had 
her juſt been happy in a dream; how 1 Pity her ! and how 
NCE I hate you ?—* What do you mean? Your miſtreſs had 
our in her huſband an uncommon lover; but ſhe has return- - 
1 tO ed the higheſt tenderdneſs of love only with a coldneſs 
* almoſt amounting to averſion. . You fancy ſo, you 
age, have miſtaken timidity for coldneſs; and that is always 
low- | the way with the men: they have no pity on a young 
woman. Why ſhould you grow cool? Why not make 
had ; uſe of your power over her? That is what has reſtrained 
on me. I was unwilling to owe any thing to conſtraint, 
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aid I ſhould have been much warmer in my inſtances, 
had ſhe been more free in her refuſals.'— Alas, poor 
gentleman-! how good you are, with this delicacy of 
yours ! Tou ſhall ſee how vaſily they are obliged to you 
for it! Harke, Juſtina, a thought has juſt ſtruck 
me, which, if you will but affiſt me, may reconcile us.“ 
— If PII afſiſt you 'P— Eliſa is in love with ſylphs; EF 
may perſonate a ſylph in love with her. And how 


will you make yourſelf inviſible ?—< By viſiting her 


only by night. — Well that is a good ſcheme enough. 
It is not very new: more than one lover has availed 


himſelf of it; but Eliſa does not expect it, and I am 


perſuaded will be deceived. The chief difficulty i is the 
opening the firſt ſtage of the plot; but 1 depend on 
your addreſs to furniſh me with an occaſion,” 

An opportunity was not long in preſenting itſelf. 
* Ah, Juſtina! faid Eliſa, the next day on waking, 
Chat happineſs have I juſt enjoyed! I dreamed that I 
was under an arbour of roſes, where the moſt beautiful 
of the celeſtial ſpirits ſighed at my knees.“ How, 
Madam, ſpirits ſigh! and how was this beautiful ſpirit 


made?“ It would be in vain for me to endeavour to 


deſcribe what has not it's image among mankind. When 
the idea is effaced by waking, I can Tearce retrace it to 


myſelf.— But I may know, at leaſt, what paſſed at 


your conference ?—*I do not know what; but I was 
tranſported, I heard a raviſhing voice, drew in the 
ſweeteſt perfumes, and at my waking all vanithed.? 
Volange was informed of his wife's dream, and in her 
regrets he thought he ſaw the means of beginning to 
act the ſylph towards her. At that time effence of roſe; 
was ſcarce known at Paris; Volange put into Juſtin a's 
hands a ſmall phial of that precious elixir. To- 


morrow,? ſaid he, © betore VORT mittrels vak des, take 


care to perfume her bed with it. 
0 Heaven!“ faid Elifa on waking, is it (till a dream? 
Come here, Juſtina; ſmell, and tell me what you ſmell !* 
— I Madam? [ ſmell nothing. — Nothing! do you 
not ſmell roſes ”—* You . grow diſtracted, my dear 
miſtreſs, pardon me for jaying ſo. Your drean ws might 
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be paſſed over; but quite awake \—Indeed I do not 
conceive you. — You are right, nothing is more incon- 
ceivable. Leave me! draw the curtains. Ah! the 
fmell is ſtill more prevailing. “ Vou alarm me 
+ Hark'e! I told you yeſterday, if I remember right, 
that I was ſorry that the dream of the arbour was 
diſſipated, and that I was delighted with the fragrance 
I had Sreathed there. He has heard me, my dear 
Juſtina.—* Who, Madam? Who do you not know? 
Vou put me out of patience. Leave me But he ſhould 
know, as he is prefent, that it is not the flowers that 1 
regret. Ah! how much ſweeter was his voice ! How 
much more did it touch my heart! And his features, 
his divine features! Unavailing wiſhes! - Alas! I thall 
ever ſee him. Why really y, Madam, there ãs no great 
probability.!—* You throw me into deſpair : is it love 
to envy me, even to want to deſtroy the moſt pleaſing 
Illuſion ? For that it is one, I muſt believe; J am not 
a child. —-And yet this fragrance of the roſes !—Yes, I 
| perceive it, nothing is more real; and it is not now 
the ſeaſon for thoſe flowers. —: What would you have 
me to ſay to you, Madam ? Al the defire I have to pleaſe 
you cannot make me believe a dream to be a reality. 
Very well, Mademoiſelle, do not believe it. Prepare 
my toillette, that I may dreſs. I am in a confuſion, in 
an emotion at which 1 bluſh, and which I know not 
how to appeaſe.“ 
Victory, Sir,“ ſaid Juſtina, on ſeeing Volange ; 
* the ſylph is announced and defired ; we wiſh for him; 
let him appear; and take wy word tor it, he will be 
very well received.” 

Eliſa was plunged all the day in a reverie, which had 
the air of an enchantment; and in the evening her 
huſband perceived that ſhe waited with impatience the 
moment of going to deliver herſelf up to ſleep. There 
was a communication between their 2 apartments, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, and Volange had agreed with her 
confidante on the method of getting, without noiſe, to 
his wife's Pillow. But it was neceſtary, that either by 
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a ſigh or by ſome words which were to eſcape, ſhe ſnould 
herſelf invite him to {pea | 

I forgot to mention, that Eliſa wauld not bave any 
light by her in the night; not without reaſon. The 
pictures of the i imagination are never ſo live ly as in pro- 


found darkneſs. Thus Volange, without being perceiv- 


ed, eſpied the favourable moment. He heard Elifa 
ſich and ſeek repoſe with inquietude. Come, then,” 
faid ſhe, © happy fleep, thou alone makeſt me love life.“ 
— It is tor me,” laid Volange, in*a voice ſo foft that 
Eliſa ſcarce heard him, it is for me to call upon ſleep: 
I am happy only through him; it jis in his boſom that I 
poſſeſs you.“ He had not time to finiſh. Eliſa gave a 
loud ſhriek, and Volange having diſappeared, Juſtina 
ran up at Ek ſa's voice. What is the matter, Madam?” 
— Ah! IGie; I have juſt herd him. Recal me, if 
poſible, to life. iam loved, I am happy. Make haſte, 
I cannot breathe,* Juſtina haſtens, unties her ribbands, 
Zives her ſome ſalts to mehl, which reveve her, and 
{ll f ſupporting her part of being incredulous, reproaches 
her for delivering herſelf up 40 ideas which Giturb her 
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repoſe, and affect her beufth. „Treat n =. 2s a child, 


as 2 fool P—ſaid Eliſa; but it is no longer a dream, 


nothing is fo true; i hoard him as plain as J hear you.“ 

— Very well, Madam, I will not put you out of pati- 
£1ce; but endeavour to calm your ſpirits; remember 
that, in order to pieaſe a ſylph, one mult be handſome, 
and that we foon beceme otherwiſe without fleep.'— 
Going, Juſtina? How cruel! Do not you ſee that 1 
tremble all over! Stay at leaſt till ] Heep. it it be poilible 
io ſleep in my preſent agitation,” 

At laſt her fine cyes grew heavy, and it was reſolved 
between Juſtina and Volange, that ſcared by the cry 
which Eliſa had made, the ſyiph faouid in vain be 
wilned for the next might. Accordingly, ſhe called 
upon him in vain. 

She was afraid he would never return more. My 


cries have frigkted him, fad ſhe. * Good Madam,“ 
Haid Juſtina, is a foirit ſo fearful then? And cught he 


not 
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not to have expected the fright which he put you into? 
Be eaſy.: he knows what paſſes ! in your heart, as well 
as yourſelf. And perhaps at this moment he is liſten- 
ing.— What ſay you? You make me ſtart.— How! 
are you not very { glad that your ſylph reads your foul * * 

— Aſſuredly: nothing paſſes there with which he has 


not reaſon to be pleaſed. But there is always ſomethin 


of man intermingled in the idea Which we form of Mphs, 
and modeſty Modeſty, in my opinion, is out of 
the caſe with ſpirits. Where would be the harm, tor 
example, in engaging him to return this evening! On 
Ah! it would be vain to diſſemble; he knows. very 
well how much I wiſh it. 
Eliſa's win was accompliſne ed. She was laid down, 


the light put out, and Volange at her bed's head. Yo 


you think he will return, fad the to Juſtina. « Tea, if 
he be gallant, ke muſt be here already. — Ah, if he 
could but hear me! —“* He hears you, reph ed Volange 
with a ſoft voice; but, remove this witneſs, who Kren 
me uneaſineſs. < Juſtina, ſaid Eliſa, trembling, get 


away. — What now, Madam? You ſeem moved. — f 


Nothing; leave me, I ſav.” Juſtina obeyed, and as 
foon as they were atone; „What, then,” ſaid the ſylph, 
does my voice fright you? It is not uſual to fear what 
we love.'—* Alas, laid ſhe, © can I lee without emotion 
my dreams thus realized; and paiſing, by an inconceiv- 
able prodigy, from luton to reality? Shall I belicve 
that one of the celeſtial ſpirits deigns to quit the heavens 
for me, and to be Riel with a mere mortal !— If 
you knew,” replied Volnage, how much you efface all 


the charms of the n nymphs of the air, you w ould be but 
little flattered with Your conqueſt. Nor 1s it to vanity 


that I would owe the reward of my pafnion. That 
paſſion is pure and unalterable as the cflence of my be- 


ing; but it is delicate alfo to exceſs. We have only 
the ſenſations of the ſoul: you have them as well as 
we, Eliſa ; but in order to reliſh their Gelights, you mutt 
reſerve for me that foul of which J am jealous ; amuſe 
yourlſelt with all that the world has intereſting ma 
amiable; but love nothing in it like myſelf, Alas! 


it 
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it is very eaſy for me to obey you, ſaid ſhe, in a voice 
ſtill faultering. The world has no charms for me. 
My ſoul, even when unoccupied, could not give acceſs 
to vain pleaſures which would ſeduce it; how can it be 
acceſſible then, now that you poſſeſs it? But you, O 
ſpirit celeſtial and pure, how can I flatter myſelf with 
fixing you, and being able to content you! — Learn,” 

replied Volnage, what diſtinguiſhes us from all the 
fpirits diſperſed through the - univerſe, and ſtill more 
from the human fpecies. A ſylph has no happineſs in 
himſelf: he is happy only in what he loves. Nature 
has forbid him the power of loving himſelf alone; and 
as he partakes all the pleaſures which he excites, he 
feels alſo all the pains which he occaſions. Fate has left 
me the choice of this half of myſelf on which my 
happineſs is to depend; but, that choice decided, we 
have no longer but one foul, and it is oaly 1 in rendering 
you happy, that I can hope to be ſo.— Be bappy, 
then,” ſaid ſhe to him with tranſport, for the mere idea 
of an union ſo ſweet raviſhes me, and lifts me above 
myſelf. What compariſon between this intimate com- 
merce, and that of dangerous mortals, whoſe flaves we 
are here? Alas! you know that I have ſubmitted to the 
laws of Hymen, and that they have impoſed fetters on 
me. know it,” ſaid Volange; and one of my cares 
ſhall be to render them light. Ah!' reſumed ſhe, be 
not jealous on that account. My hufband is perhaps 
the man in the world who has the leaſt tincture of the 
vice of his ſpecies; but they are all ſo conceited and ſo 
proud of their advantages, ſo indulgent to their own 
faults, and ſo rigourous to ours, ſo little icrupuloas 
as to the means of ſeducing and making us ſlaves, that 
there would be as much imprudence as weakneſs in 
delivering ourſelves up to them. — Well!” ſaid her 
ſylph, Soulf you believe it? All that with which you 
reproach the men, do we reproach the ſylphids. Soft, 
inſinuating, fertile in evaſions, there is no art which 
they do not employ t@ domineer over the ſpirits; but 
once ſure of their power, a capricious and abſolute will, 
an impericus pride, to which every thing mult ho, take 
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remembered it, and told it to Volange. 
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place of timidity, gentleneſs, and complaiſance ; and 
it is not till after having loved them, that we perceive 


we ought to hate them. This prevailing character, 


which Nature has given them, has however it's ex- 
ceptions : it is the ſame among the men. But be that 
as it may, my dear Eliſa, both the one and the other 
world will be ſtrangers to us, if you love me as I do 
you. Adieu! my duty and your repoſe oblige me to 
quit you. Heaven has confided to me the care of your 
ftar ; I am going to direct it's courſe. May it diffuſe 
over you the moſt favourable influence.”—* Alas! going 
ſo ſoon ?—* Yes, in order to ſee you again to-morrow - 


at the ſame hour.'— Adieu! but no; one word more. 


May 1 have a conſidante ? You have one, confine 
yourſelf to her. Juſtina loves you, and ſhe is dear to 
me. — What name hall I give you in ſpeaking to her 
about you? In heayen they call me Valoe, and in the 
ſylphid language that name ſignifies all Soul.'—* Ah 
I merit the fame name fince I have heard you.“ The 
fylph then vaniſhed. Eliſa's heart ſwam in joy, ſhe was 


at the ſummit of her wiſhes, and in the midſt of the 
delicious 1deas which poſſeſſed her, fleep ſeized her 


fenſes. 


J]zuſtina was informed of every thing that had paſſed, 


and had no need to repeat it to Volange. She only 


_ acquainted him that he left his wife in an enchantment. 


* 'That is not enough,” ſaid he; in the ſylph's abſence, 
1 would have every thing recal his paſſion to her. You 
read her foul, you know her likings ; inſtruct me in 
her wiſhes: the ſylph willſhave the air of divining them.” 
In the evening, Eliſa, to be the more at liberty, went 
to walk alone with Juſtina, in one of thoſe magnificent 
gardens which are the ornaments of Paris; and though 
he was there wholly taken up with her ſylph, an incli- 
nation, natural to young women, made her caſt her 
eyes on the drels of an unknown lady. Ah! what a 
pretty gown ?? cried ſhe to herſelf; and Juſtina preten- 
ed not to hear her. But the adroite attendant, having 
heard the name of this lady who was fo well dreſſed 
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The hour of rendezvous being come, Eliſa goes to 
bed, and as ſoon as ſhe is alone, Ah, my dear Valoe!' 
ſaid ſhe, have you forgot me! Here am I alone, and 
you come not He waited for you,“ ſaid Volange ; 
your images has followed him into heaven. He has 
ſeen only you in the midſt of all the aerial court. But 
Joy. Eliſa, in his abſence, have you wiſhed only for 
him ??— No,” ſaid ſhe to him affuredly, * nothing but 
you intereſts me. I know, however, Eliſa, that you 
have formed a wiſh that was not for me.'—* You make 
me uneaſy,” ſaid ſhe ; © I have examined myſelf in vain, 
J know not what that wiſh can be. You have forgot 
it, but I rember it, and far from complaining of it, I 
with that you may often have the like. I have told you 
the ſylphs are jealous, but it only renders them the more 
earneſt to pleafe. Do not be aſtoniſhed to ſee me 
curious of the ſmalleſt particulars of your life : I would 
leave in it only the flowers, and remove the ſmalleſt 
thorn. For example, your huſband ceaſes. not to give 
me uneaſineſs. How are you with him ?— Why,” ſaid 
Elifa, a little confounded, I hve with him as with a 
man; in that diffidence and fear which a ſex born the 
enemy of ours naturally inſpires. They gave me to him 
without conſulting me; I followed my duty, and not 
muy inclination. He ſaid he loved me, and he would 
have pleaſed me; that is, have captivated me: he has 
not ſucceeded ; and his vanity, which he calls delicacy, 
has diverted him from his deſign, Thus you ſee we 
are good friends; or, if you pleaſe, both of us free. 
© Is he at leaſt a little complaiſant ? Why, yes, 
ſufficiently to ſeduce a woman who did not know ſo 
well as I how dangerous men are. — You might have 
fallen into worſe hands; and this huſband is not ſo 


troubleſome as his ſex generally are. le does well as 


to the reſt; and if ever you ſhould have cauſe to complain 
of him, he ſhall be puniſhed for it inſtantly.— Oh no, 
I conjure you, ſaid the, trembling, though he ſhould 
totally negle& me, never interfere in it. I owe you all 
my confidence; but it wauld be a cruel abuſe of it, to 
do him any manner of hurt, He is unhappy enough 
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in being a man, and it is a ſufficient puniſhment.'— 


« Your ſoul is celeſtial, charming Elifa; a mortal did 
not deſerve you. Liſten ; I have not told you the man- 
ner of puniſhing the men. They know only fire and 
and ſword ; but we have gentler methods of vengeance. 


Whenever your huſband ſhall have diſpleaſed you, you 


ſhall inform me of it; and from that inſtant, regret, 
reproach, ſhall ſeize his ſoul, and he ſhall have neither 
peace with me, nor with himſelf, till he has ex- 
iated at your knees tne diſpleaſure he has occaſioned. 
i will do more, 1 will inſpire into him all that you 


| Inſpire into me. Thus the ſpirit of your ſylph ſhall 
animate your huſband, and ſhall be preſent to you with- 
out ceaſing.— That,” faid Elifa tranſported, is the 
only way of making me love him.“ Thus paſſed this 


laſt converſation. | 

The day after, Eliſa being at her toilette, Juſtina 
caſt her eyes on the ſopha in her cloſet, and ſets up ' 
cry of aſtoniſhment. Eliſa turns about, and ſees: there 


diſplayed a gown like that which ſhe had ſeen in her 
walk. Ahl ſee now in what manner he avenges him- 


S 


Telf of a wiſh not formed for him! Juſtina, will you 


believe me at laſt ? Is not a ſylph to be adorech?' Elifa's 
eyes could not weary themſelves in admiring this new 
prodigy. Volange arrives in that moment. There is 


a beautiful gown!” ſaid he. Your taſte, Madam, 


does great honour to what you love. I think,” con- 
tinued he, examining the ſtuff nearer, this is made by 


the hands of fairies.” This familiar manner of ſpeak- 


ing came out ſo a- propos, that Eliſa bluſhed as if the 


had been betrayed, and her ſecret revealed. 


In the evening ſhe failed not to extol the forward 


gallantry of her handſome little ſylph ; and he in his 


turn ſaid to her a thouſand things, ſo delicate, and fo 


tender, on the happineſs of embelliſhing what we love, 
and of enjoying the good which we do, that ſhe was 
5 Feu repeating it. No, never mortal knew ſuch 
language: none but a celeſtial being can think and 
ſpeak thus. — I acquaint you, however, before-hand, 
Taid he, © that your huſband will ſoon become my rival. 
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Eliſa promiſed to exerciſe herſelf in it, 
more taken, more enchanted with each other, than 
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I take a pleaſure in purifying his ſoul, in rendering it 
as gentle, as tender, as flexible to your defwes, as his 
nature permits. You would be a gainer by it without 
doubt, Elifa, and your happineeſs is wholly mine : but 


ſhall not I be a loſer ?—* Ah! can you doubt,” ſaid ſhe, 
© that I ſhallnot attribute to you all the care he ſhall take 
to pleaſe me? Is he not like a ſtatue which you endea- 
vour to animate ''— Thus yau will love me in him; and 
in thinking that it is I who animate him, you will take 


a pleaſure in rendering him happy.'—* No, Valoe, that 


would be to deceive him : I hate falſhood. It is you 


that I love, not him; and to teſtify to him what I feel 


for you, would be to deceive both.“ Volange, not to 


engage any farther in ſo delicate a diſpute, changed the 
ſubject, and aſked her how ſhe had amuſed herſelf alt 
the day. © Hey? ſaid ſhe to him, do not you know, 
you who read my thoughts? The moments in which I 


Was diſengaged, I employed in tracing out a cypher, in 
which our two names are entwined. I draw flowers 


pretty well, and I never did any thing with ſo much taſte 


as thoſe which form that kind of chain. You have 
alſo,” ſaid he to her, a rare talent which you neglect, 
and the pleaſures of which are heavenly : you have a 


touching voice, an exquiſite ear, and the harp under 
your fingers, mingling it's accords with your ſounds, 
would form the delight of the pop. =y of the air.” 

nd they parted 


J am often alone,” ſaid ſhe to her huſband, © muſic 


would amuſe me. The harp is in faſhion, and I have 


an inclination to try it..— Nothing ſo eaſy,* ſaid 


Volange with an air of complaiſance : and that every 
evening ſhe had an harp. | 


The ſylph returned at his hour, and appeared charm- 
ed with ſeeing her ſeize .and follow his ideas with ſo 
much vivacity. Alas! ſaid Eliſa to him, u are more 
happy, you divine my wiſhes, and know how to prevent 


them. How prectous is the gift of reading the ſoul of 


the perſon we love! We Go not allow time to wiſh. 


Such 
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Such is your advantage over me. —“ Conſole yourſelf,” 


ſaid Valoe to her; complaiſa ace has it's value: I fulfil 
my own withes when I prevent yours ; and you, in 
waiting for mine, have the pleaſure of telling yourlelf 


that my foul guides you: It is more flattering to prevent; 
but it is ſweeter to comply. My advantage is that of 
ſelf- love; yours is that of love.“ 


So much delicacy was to Eliſa the moſt charming of 


all ties. She would fain have never ceaſed to hear a 
voice ſo dear; but, out of tenderneſs to her, Volange 


took care to withdraw as ſoon as he had gently moved 
her, and fleep to calm her ip:rits. 
The firſt idea which ſhe had at her waking was that 


of her ſylpb, and the ſecond that of her harp. It was 
brought to her the evening before, quite plain, and 


without ornaments. She flics into her cabinet, and 
finds a harp decorated with a carland of flowers, which 
ſeemed frebly gathered. Her joy was equal to her 
aſtoniſhment. '*© No,' ſaid ſhe, © no; never has the 
pencil in the hand of a mortal produced this illuſion.“ 
And what doubt but this was a preſent from her ſylph ? 
Two brilliant wings crowned this harp, the ſame, with- 
out doubt, which Valoe played on in the celeſtial choir. 


While the was returning him thanks, the muſician 


S 
arrives, whom ſhe had ſent for to give her leſſons. 


Timotheus, inſtructed by Volange in the part which 
he was to perform, opened with an encommm on the 
harp. What fulneſs, what harmony, in the ſounds of 
this fine inſtrument! Wi:at could be more ſoft, more 
majeſtic The harp (if he might take his word for it) 
would renew all the prodigies of the lyre. But the 

riumph of the harp,” added this new Orpheus, © is 
when it ſupports with it's ſrriphomies the accents of a 
voice melodious and tender. Obferve too, Madam, 


that nothing diſcovers to more advantage the graces of 
2 _ hand and arm; and when a lady knows how to 


give her head an air of { znthubaſm, fo that her features 


grow animated, and her eyes kindle at the funds which 


the occaſions, the becomes half as beautiful again, 


_— 
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Elifa cut ſhort this encomium, by aſking her maſter 


whether he was a deſcendant of Timotheus, Alexander's 


muſician. *©* Yes, Madam, faid he, of the ſame family,” 
She took her firſt lefſon. The muſic-maſter appeared 
enchanted with the ſeraphic tones of the harp. Divine! 
cried he. I warrant it,“ ſaid Eliſa to herſelf. * Come, 
Madam, try theſe harmonious ſtrings.“ Elifa applied 
to them a timid hand, and every note that ſhe drew 
from the initrument thrilled to every heart. Wonder- 


ful, Madam! cried Timotheus, wonderful! I hope 
ſoon to hear you accompany your touching voice, and 


ſet off my muſic, and my verſes. “ You make verſes 
then too?” demanded ſhe, ſmiling. © Ah, Madam!“ 
ſaid Timotheus, that is the ſtrangeſt thing in the world, 
and I can ſcarce conceive it myſelf. I had heard that 
we had a genius, and I took it for a fable; but upon 


my word nothing is more real. I had one, I who now 


ſpeak to you, and I had him without knowing it. It 


was but yeſterday evening that I had freſh confirmation 
of it.— And how did you make this diſcovery ?— 


How? Laſt night, in my ſleep, my genius appeared to 


me in a dream, and dictated the following verſes. 


«© The empty honour I renounce, 
To guide thy car Aurora ! 
No more, no more will I announce 
Thy ſweet return, O Flora! 
Me now employs a gentler, happier care; 
To guard my waking, guard my ſleeping fair. 
In vain Aurora weeps, in vain 
Would Flora bind me in her roſy chain: 
With dear Eliſa will I ſtay, 
Eliſa, fairer—fairer far than they.“ 


< What! ſaid Eliſa, with much emotion; what! 


Timotheus, did you make theſe verſes?— I, Madam! 
1 never made any in my life. It was my genius that 


dictated them to me. He has done more: he has ſet 
them to muſic, as you ſhall hear._—Well, Madam,” 


ſaid he, after having ſung them, how do you like 
them? Is it not happy to have a genius like mine? — 
But, Sir, do not you knew at leaſt who this Elifa is 


whom 


id 
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whom you celebrate? —* Why, Madam, I believe it is 


[4 


a name like Phyllis, Chloris, or Iris. My genius 


pitched upon that, becauſe it is agreeable to the ear.'— 
© So, you do not pique yourſelf upon underſtanding the 
meaning of the verſes which you fing ?— No, Madam, 
but that is no matter: they are melodious, and full of 
ſenſibility, and that is enough for a ſong.'— Let me 
beg you, reſumed ſhe, * to repeat them to nobody elle, 
and if your genius ſhould inſpire any more, pray re- 


* 
34 


ſerve them for me.. 8 | | 

She expected her ſylph with impatience, in order to 
thank him for the inſpiration. He denied them; but 
ſo weakly, that ſhe was but the more convinced. He 
confeſſed, however, that it was not without reaſon that 
thoſe men were regarded as inſpired, who without re- 
flection produced fine thoughts. Theſe are, faid he, 
© the favourites of the ſylphs, and each of them has his 
own particular one, whom he calls his genius. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that Timotheus ſhould have one; 
and if he inſpires him with verſes which pleaſe you, he 
may boaſt of being next to me the happieſt of the in- 


habitants of the air.“ The genius of Timotheus be- 


came every day more fertile, and every day Eliſa was 
more ſenſible of the praiſes he beſtowed on her. How- 
ever, Volange prepared her a new ſurprize, and the 
following was the object of it. | 

'The reader remembers that ſhe amuſed herſelf in 


tracing out a cypher, in which the name of Valoe was 


interwoven with her own, One day being invited to a 
feaſt, ſhe was preparing to put on her diamonds : ſhe 
opens her caſket, and what does ſhe ſee | her bracelets, 
her necklace, her aigrette, her ear-rings, mounted after 
the pattern of that very cypher which ſhe had drawn. 
Her firſt ſenſation. was that of embarraſſment and ſur- 
prize. What will Volange think? what will he 
ſuſpe&?? While ſhe was yet at her toilette, enters 
Volange, and caſting his eyes on her jewels, © Ah! ſaid 
he, *nothing can be more gallant. My name and yours 


in the ſame cypher! I ſhould be very much flattered, 


Madam, to ſuppoſe that this were a ſtroke of ſentiment.” 
| She 
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Ade bluſhed inſtead of feigning ; but in the evening 
Valoe was chid. '* You have expoſed me, faid ſhe, 
© to a danger at which 1 tremble even yet: I have ſeen 
the inſtant wherein there wes à neceſſity for me either to 
deceive my huſband, or to give him the moſt humiliat- 
ing opinion of me; and although the advantage which 
the men draw from our ſincerity authorizes us to uſe 
diſſimulation, 1 perceive that in making uſe of that 
right, I ſhould be ill at eaſe with myſelf.” Valoe failed 
not to commend her delicacy. „A little lye, ſaid he, 
is always a little evil, and I ſzould have been ſorry to 
have been the occaſion. ' But the reſemblance of the 

name of Volange to mine had not eſcaped me, and I 
Enew that your huſband would not go no father than 
„ I have begun by rendering him diſcreet : 

et is the firſt good quality in a huſband?” 

The whole winter had paſſed away in gallantries on 
the art of the ſyiph, and on the ſide of Fifa in emotions 
of ſurprize and joy, which borderzd on enchantment. 
The frft, and the moſt beautiful of the ſeaſons, the 
time in which we enjoy nature, arrives. V olange had a 
country- -houſe. We will ſet out whenever you pleaſe, 
ſaid he to his wife; and though he had laid this in the 
handſomeſt manner, and in the ſweeteſt tone of voice, 
the perceived very wal, ſhe ſaid, that this invitation 
carried in it the imperious will of a huſband. She con- 
figed her pain to Valoe, ©] do not ſee,” ſaid he to her, 
any thing painful in what he has propoſed to you. 
Nothing attaches you to the town, and the country is 
at prefent a delicious abode, eſpecially to a ſoul ſenſible 
and benevolent as yours. We there fee in Nature the 
firſt efforts of her bounteous inclination ; and the care 
of making mortals happy, renews itſelf there under a 
thouſand forms. The forelts crowned with a thick 
verdure, the orchards in bloom, the corn ſpringing up, 
the meadows enameiled, the flocks newly recruited and 
bounding with joy at the fir fight of the light; all 
concur to preſent us in the country tae image of bounty. 
In winter, Nature ſhews herfe!f under an af pect threaten- 
ing and horrible; in autuian ſhe is rich and fruitful, 
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but ſhe groans to unburden herſelf, and het liberality 
alllicts her: even in ſummer ſhe ſells her gifts, and the 


fad image of extenſive labour joins itſelf to that of 


abundance. It is in ſpring that Nature is gaily prodigal 
of her riches, and fond of the good ſhe is doing. 
Alas ' ſaid Eliſa, Nature is beautiful, I grant; but 
will the be ſo to me, in that very place where I connect- 
ed my fortunes to thoſe of a mortal; where I took an 


- oath to be devoted to him; where every thing will re- 


cal the humiliating remembrance to my mind ??—* No, 
feplied the ſylph; nothing, my dear Eliſa, nothing in 
Nature is humiliating, but what is contrary to her 


ordinances. The perfection of a plant is to flouriſh and 


bud: the perfection of x woman is to become a wife 


and a mother. If you had oppoſed the wiſdom of this 


_ deſign, you would not have received my vows. 


„What!“ ſaid Eliſa, can a pure eſſence, a celeſtial 
ſpirit, love in me that which degrades me beneath him!“ 


— Be what you are, my dear creature: I love you as 


a ſylph; and it is not of your ſenſes that Jam jealous. 
Let your ſoul be fair and pure, let it be devoted to me, 
that is ſufficient. As to what are called your charms, 


they are ſubmitted to the laws of mortals: one of them 


poſſeſſes them; let him diſpoſe of them; far from 
complaining, I ſhall rejoice at it, for one of your duties 
is to render him happy. — Ah; give me time, at leaſt, 
to accuſtom myſelf to this way of thinking. In the 
country we fee. one another oftner : I ſhall familiarize 
myſelf, perhaps, to that duty. But pr'ythee do not. 
abandon me !—* I ſhall be there with you perpetually : 
I love peace and ſilence.” J | 
There was at this country-houſe à ſavage and ſolitary 
place, which Eliſa called her wilderneſs, where ſhe uſed 
to retire to read or think at her eaſe. | Scarce was ſhe 


arrived there, when ſhe went to it; but all was changed. 


Inſtead of her feat of moſs, the found a throne of turf, 
anteriperied with violets growing in feſtoons and love- 


knots. This throne was ſhaded with lillies, which 


Over-arched the ſweet-briar, formed the circuit of it, 
1 XX LES and 
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and mingled with the 
licious perfumes. | ; 5 
Eliſa's firſt care, at her return, was to thank her 
huſband for the attention which he had ſhewn in em- 
belliſhing her littie hermitage. It is, I ſuppoſe,” ſaid 
he, a piece of gallantry of my gardener : k am much 
obliged to him for having thought of it.'—* Hilary,” 
faid Eliſa, on ſeeing the gardener, <1 am obliged to you 
for having made fo pretty an arbour for me. Arbours, 
Madam!“ ſaid the fly ruſtic. © Yes, yes, I have enough 
to do to think of arbours, truly! I am hardly able te 
go through the labour of my kitchen-garden. If they 
would have arbours, and welk kept up, they muſt allow 
me more hands.'— At leaſt you have not negleQed 
mine, and this fine bower of lilies, with that hedge of 
ſweet-briar, enchants me./—* Oh the lihes, the ſweet- 
briar, and all that, thank God, comes of itſelf, and 
without any trouble of mine.'—* What, in earneſt, 
then, have not you touched it? “ No, Madam, but 
that is nothiug; and if you pleaſe, after the riſing of 
the ſap, I will give it a few cuts with the praning knife.“ 
— And this turf, interſperſed with violets, was it not 
you that cultivated it? Troth, Madam, not I: neither 
turf nor violets will do for your table; and my garden 
takes up enough of my time without all theſe fineries.* 
Eliſa, after this diſcourſe, no longer doubted that 
the metamorphoſis of her wilderneſs into a delicious. 
arbour was the work of her ſylph. Ah! ſaid ſhe, in 
her tranſport, this ſhall be the temple to which I will 
repair to adore him. I flatter myſelf he will be preſent 
there; but will he be for ever inviſible 7. . 
He came in the evening, according to cuſtom. 
© Valoe,” faid ſhe to him, my arbour is charming. But, 
ſhall I tell you? to compleat it's beauty, you muſt 
perform one final prodigy, and there render yourſelf 
viſible to me. That alone is now wanting to my 
happineſs. — You demand of me, my dear Eliſa, a 
thing that depends not on myſelf. The king of the air 
Fumetimes grants that favour to his favourites; but. it is 


odour of the liſies the moſt de- 
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fo rare!” And when even he grants it, he preſcribes. 
the form which they ſhall take, and he generally prefers 
the moſtfantaſtick, in order to amuſe himſelf.! < Ah 
- Taid Eliſa, ſo I do bat fee you, no matter under what 
form? . He promiſed her, therefore, to ſolicit that 
favour with the moſt preſſing inſtances. 5 
At preſent,” ſaid he to her, how paſſed your 
journey ?— Why, very well. My huſband prattled 
with a ,gaiety that was natural enough; and I can 
eaſily diſcover the effect of the trouble which you take 
with him. But it is in vain that the natural imperiouſ- 
neſs of the men bends a little; it ſtill Keeps it's ſpring: 
one may temper, but cannot change it, at leaſt not 
without long habitude.*— Let us not deſpair of any 
thing,” ſaid Valoe; 1 have a deal of power over his 
foul. What do you propoſe doing to-morrow, my dear 
Eliſa?” —T ſhall bathe in the morning. will come to 
ſee you bathe, if poffible, and I will paſs a moment 
Ih you - : | e 
On Eliſa's waking in the morning, word was brought 
her that the bath was ready. She went there with her 
faithful Juſtina; but as the ſylph was to come to ſee her, 
and modeſty is always timid, ſhe would have the. 
curtains drawn, and ſcarce admit any light into the 
room. | = Ewe” 
Eliſa enters the bath; and, in a pannel oppoſite to 
her, her eyes perceive ſome confuſed features. This 
was the potrait of Eliſa, painted beneath glafs, and 
which Volange had cauſed to be put there initead of a 
looking-glaſs ; a ſtriking deluſion, but eaſy to be pro- 
duced, by means of a groove made ip the partition, 
through which ſilently ſlided by returns, the looking- 
glaſs and picture, one after another. 


. 


In this picture, Eliſa was exalted on a cloud, and 
ſurrounded with aerial ſpirits, who preſented her with 
garlands of flowers. At firſt ſhe took what ſhe ſaw for 
the reflection of the oppoſite objects; but in proportion 
as, with one eye more attentive, ſhe diſcovers what 
ſtrikes her, ſurprize ſucceeds to miſtake. © Juſtina,? 
ſaid ſhe, © let in ſome light. Either I dream, or I ſee 
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—— O Heaven! cried ſhe, as ſoon as a fuſſ cient 
degree of light was thrown on the picture, my image 
in that glaſs!'— Why, Madam, I ſee mine there too. 
Where 1s the wonder, that one ſees one's ſelf in a look: 
ing-glaſs ! Come here yourſelf, then; come here, 
T lay. Is that the effect of a looking-glaſs ?— Certain- 
1y.— Certainly ! this cloud, theſe flowers, theſe genii, 
and J in the midſt of that celeſtial etrcle, born in tri- 
umph through the air“ —“ You are not well awake yet, 
Madam, and no doubt but you are finiſhing your dream 
in the bath. No, Juſtina, I do not dream; but I ſee 
that picture is not made for your eyes. O, my dear 
Valoe! it is you that have painted! it. How ingenious 
is 'your tenderneſs !* * 

' Elifa's eyes were for a whole hour fixed on the 
picture. She expected het ſylph; but he came not. 
He has but juſt paſſed by, laid ſhe, and in that 
homage has declared himſelf. But what will my huſ- 
baud fay? How ſhall I explain this prodigy to him? 
© Ah, Madim” faid Juſtina, if this picture be not 
viſible to my eyes, why ſhould it be fo to his? —* Right; 
but 1 am ſo confounded In laying theſe words, 
the lifts up her eyes, and inſtead of the picture which 
| the had ſeen, ſhe finds there only the looking-glaſs. 
'< Ah, I am eaſy,” faid ſhe: the picture is vaniſhed. 
My amiable ſylph will not give me the ſlighteſt uncaſi- 
neſs. And how ſhould I not love a ſpirit wholly oc- 
cupied with my pleaſures and repoſe? | 

Impatient of knowing the ſucceſs of her requeſt, ſhe 
pretended in the evening to be fatigued with walking, 
and to have need of ſleep.” The ſylph did not make 
her wait. * I know not, ſaid he, my dear Eliſa, 
whether you will be content with what J have obtained. 
I am permitted to appear to you. — Ah, that is all! 
defire '— But what I foreſaw is come to paſs. The 
king of the air, who reads'our thoughts, has preſcribed 
to me the form which I am to take, and that form is 

guess. I cannot tell, put me quickly out of my 
pain. Your huſband's he My huſband's '—* I have 
done every ching in the world to obtain a form whicn 
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| ſhould pleaſe you more; but it was impoſſible. He 


threatened to withdraw PF boon from me 1t I was not 


content; and, Tequced to this alternative, T liked that 


better than nothing. — Very well, and when ſhall I fee 
ou ?-— To-mor1ow, in your little wilderneſs, at ſun- 


let.“ I ſhall be there; for 1 depend on you. — You 


may, without doubt. '— And yet you promiſed to come 
to ſee me this morning. 1 received the moſt gallant 
homage from you. But it was you that I expected. 

I was not far off; but intimidated by the preſence of 
Juſtina— Ah! T was wrong, I ought to have ſent 
her away. But you ſhall have no more reaſon” ro blame 


me on that : account, and I th ul be alone in the ar- 


bour.“ 
This aſſignation did not fail to give Volange ſome 


little unéafinefs. She delivers herſelf up to me, faid 


he. * Shall I avail mvlſelf, to try her, of the illuſion 
into which I have thrown her P It would be very pleaſing 
to me to attempt her, if I was ſure that ſhe would refilt! 


But if I were ſo ſure of that, 1 ſhould have no need of 


trial. Fatal 1 Let me conſider: let me ſee 
which is the leſs d angerous way. Ought I to clear it 


up to myſelf, or remain in doubt? In the firſt cafe, 


doubt leaves me in 2 cloud ; and can I anſwer for my 
thoughts ? Perhaps, when it ſhall be tos late to juſtify 


her, J ſhall do her the Injury to believe, that her 


imagination being feduced, would have triumphed over 
her virtue. I ſhall then reproacl myſelf in yain, and 
the evi] will be without remedy. If, on the contrary, 
I try her, and ſhe reſiſt, Jam too happy. But if ſhe 
yield— Well, if ſhe yield! 1 mall think that the virtue 
of women is not able to hold out again ſpirits. Ves, 


but that ſpirit is cloathed with a body, and though that 


body be mine, no thanks to Eliſa. What a labyrinth. 
On entering into it, I foreſaw every thing, except the 
means of getting out. Let me deliberate no longer; 
let me repair to the arbour, and the occaſion ſhall de- 
termine me.” 


Volange, without pretending to obſerve Elifa, did 


not ſuffer one of her movements to eſcape him. He ſow 
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| Ker drefs herſelf with a modeſty full of grace, and the 

decency ſhe mingled in her attire re-encouraged him a 
HJittle. He remarked alſo, that ſhe wore all the day an 
air of ſweetnels, and a {erenity which announced an 
innocent joy. 

However, the impatient eyes of Eliſa a the 
courſe of the ſun. At laſt the happy moment approaches, 
and Volange, whom ſhe had ſet out in a hunting dreſs, 
repairs firſt to the arbour in the moſt elegant habit. 
Ebſa arrives, perceives him at a diltance, and the 
emotion it excited in her almoſt makes her faint away. 
He flies to her, reaches out her hand to her, and ſeeing 

her trembling, ſeats her on her litle throne of mr. 
FEliſa, recovering her ſpirits, finds her ſylph at her 
knees. What!” ſaid he to her, © was it fear that the 
fight of me was to inſpire into you? Did I not ſpare 
you the ſurprize of it? Did not you deſire to ſee me? 
Are you ſorry for tt, and would you have me diſap- 
pear *— Alas! no; puniſh not me for an involuntary 
weakneſs. Joy and tenderneſs have a greater ſhare 
than terror in the diſorder you now occafion.*—_I 
tremble,” ſaid Yolange to himſelf : © ſhe is ſoftened ; a 
bad beginning !—Ah, my dear Eliſa! why was 1 not 
free to chuſe among mortals him whoſe figure might 
have pleaſed you moſt; and how HI at eaſe is a lover 
under the form of a huſband ?—*© That is the ſame 
thing,” ſaid ſhe, ſmiling. © It would have been more 
agreeable to me, I confeſs, to have ſeen you under the 
Image of one of theſe flowers which I love, or of one 
of thoſe birds which, like you, are inhabitants of the 
air; but as a man, I had as Het ſee you under the 
features of a huſband, as thoſe of any other perſon. - 
You ſeem to me even to ſet it of. It is, indeed, Vo- 
lange that I fee in you; but your ſoul gives to his eyes 
ſomething, I know not what, that is celeſtial. Your 
voice, in paſſing through his mouth, communicates to 
it a charm perfectly divine ; and in his action I per- 
ceive graces which never body animated by a mere 
martal poſſeſſed.— Well, then, if you love me ſuch 7s 
you now ſee me, I can always be the ſame.'—* You 
; 1 enchant 
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enchant me Shall you be happy, then ? added he, 
kiſſing her hand. Eliſa bluſhed, and withdrew the 


hand which ſhe had ſeized. You forget,” ſaid ſhe, 


that it is a ſylph, and not a man that I love in you- 


Valoe is to me only a ſpirit, as Eliſa is to you. only a 


| foul; and if you have not been able to take the figure 


of a "mortal without changing the purity of your eflence 
and of your love, quit that degrading form, and make 
me not bluſh any longer at the imprudence of my 
wiſhes.— Very well ” ſaid Volange, in a low voice: 
but I now touch on the critical moment. 

Eliſa, it is no longer time to teign. I have done 
what vou deſired; but learn what it coſts me. I con- 


ſent to it,“ ſaid the king of the genii to me; © obey the 


laws of a woman, become man; but flatter not thyſelf 
with having his ſenſations only! in appearance. Thou 


art now going to love like other mortals, and to feet 


the pleaſures and pains of it. If thou art unhappy, 
come not groaning and troubling the air with thy 
complaints. I baniſh thee from the heavens till the 
moment wherein Elifa ſhall have crowned thy wiſhes.” 
< hoped to prevail on you,” added the ſylyh, or rather 


I meant to comply with you; I ſubmitted to that ſevere 


decree. Judge, then, whether 1 love you, and whether 
you ought to puniſh me for it.“ 

This diſcourſe drove Eliſa to. deſpair. © O thou moſt 
imprudent, and molt cruel of aerial ſpirits !? cried ſhe. 
What have you done? And to what extremity do you 


reduce me ?? Volange quaked at ſeeing his wite's eyes 


filled with tears. Why did you not confult me?“ 
added fhe. © Was it for my ſhame, or for your puniſh- 
ment, that 1] defired to fee you? And whatever that 
defire was, could you think that it eould overcome 
what I owe to myſelt ? I love you, Valoe, I repeat it to 
you; and if there needed nothing but my life to repair 
the evils which I do you, you ſhould no longer have 
cauſe to complain. But my virtue 1s dearer to me than 
my life and my love.” Volange leaped with joy. 1 
cannot blame you,” ſaid he, « for an exceſs of delicacy 
bur 
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but ſee how much I reſemble Volange: it is almoſt he, 
or rather he himſelf, who falls at your feet, who adores 
you, and demands of you the reward of the moſt faith- 
ful and tendereſt paſſion.—“ No, it is ih vain that you 
reſemble him; you are not he, and it is to him alone 


that the reward which you demand is due: Ariſe; 


depart from me ; and ſee me not again all your life ! 
Leave me, I fay ; you are mad? What is that inſulting 
joy which I fee ſparkling in your eyes? Would you 
have the andaciouſneſs to hope yet :'—“ Yes, I hope, 


my dear Eliſa, that thou will hve only for me.— — Ah, 


this is the height of outrage !'—* Hear ine. No, I 
will hear nothing. A ſingle word will diſarm thee.” 
— That word, then, muſt be an eternal farewel/— 
No, death only ſhall ſeparate us; behold thy huſband 
in thy ſylph. Yes, it is Volange, whom you bated, 
that is this Valoe whom you love. O Heaven: 
But no, you impoſe upon me by the relemblance.'— 
No, I tell thee, and Juſtina is witneſs, that the whole 
affair is but a jeſt.'—* Juſtina! ſhe is my gonfidante.— 
She has helped me to miſlead you; ſhe ſhalt aſſiſt me 
to undeceive you.“ You, my huſband | can it be 
poſſible? I tremble yet; finiſh, tell me how theſe 
prodigies were performed? It is Love has wrought 


them all, and you ſhall know by what means.”—* Ah! 


97 


if it be true— If it be true, my Eliſa! can you 
believe that there is in the world a man worthy. to be 
loved P— Yes I will believe that there is,one, and that 
it is I who poſſeſs him. 


Juſtina being interrogated, confeſſed all, and was 


obliged to take her oath that Valoe was none other than 
Volange. It is now,” ſaid Eliſa, tarowing herſelf 


into the arms of her hufband; it is now that I am 
_ enchanted, and I hope that nothing but death Kone, 


will break The charm.” 
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T 8 Ws the feſtival K Ws villace as e The 
Marquis of . Clance, Whoſe ſeat was at no great 
diſtance, was come with his company to ſee this rural 
ſpeQacle, and to mingle in the dances of the villagers, 


as it RAPPER pretty okten to thoſe whom diſguſt chaſes | 


from the lap of Luxury, and who are carried | in deſpite 
of themſelves towards peared that are pure and 
ample. 


Among the young country girls who gave ! new life to 


the joy that reigned there, and who were dancing under 


the elm, who would not have diſtinguiſhed Lauretta, 
by the elegance of her figure, the ; regularity of her 


features, and that natural grace which is more touching | 


than beauty ? She eclipſed all others who aſſiſted at 
the feltival. Ladies of quality, who piqued themſelves 
on being handſome; could not help owning that they 
had never ſeen any thing fo raviſking. They called her 
up to them, and examined her, as a painter does a 


model. Lift up your eyes, child,“ ſaid the ladies. 


< What vivacity, what ſweetneſs, what voluptuouſneſs 


in her looks! If ſhe did but know what they expreſs ! 
What havock a ſkilful coquette would make with thoſe 
eyes! And that mouth! Can any thing be more freſh? 
What a vermilion on her lips! How pure an enamel 


on her teeth! Her face a little brown, and ſun-burnt ; 


but it is the complexion of health. See how that ivory 

neck is rounded on thoſe fine ſhoulders! How well Te 

would look in a genteel dreſs! And thoſe little buddin 
15 1 1 chan 
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to diſguiſe? While the was ruminating on all this, 
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charms which Love himſelf ſeems to have planted! 
Well, that is extremely pleaſant ! On whom 1s Nature 
going to laviſh her gifts? Where is beauty going te 


hide herſelf ?—Lauretta, how old are you ?— I was 


fifteen laſt month.'— You are to be married ſoon, 
without doubt? — My father fays that there is no 
hurry ?— And you, Lauretta, have you no ſweet- 
heart lurking in your heart ?P— I do not know what a 
ſweetheart is.—“ What, is there no young man that 
ou with to have for a huſband ?—T never trouble my 
. about that: it is my father's buſineſs.— What 
does your father do ?—* He cultivates his farm. — 
Is he rich? No; but he ſays he is happy if T am 
diſcreet.—“ And how do you employ yourſelf P— I 
help my father; I work with him. — With him! What 
do you cultivate the ground ?P-— Yes, but the toils of 
the vineyard are only an amuſement to me. To weed, 
plant vine-props, bind the vine-branch to them, to thin 
the leaves that the grapes may ripen, and to gather them 
when they are ripe, all that is not very laborious,'— 
Poor child! J am not ſurprized that thoſe fine hands 
are tanned | What pity that ſhe ſhould be born in a low 
and obſcure ſtate !” 
Lauretta, who in her village had never excited any 
thing but envy, was a little ſurprized #t her inſpiring 
pity. As her father had carefully concealed from her 


whatever might have given her uneaſineſs, it had never 
come into her head that ſhe was an object of pity. But 


in caſting her eyes on the dreſs of thoſe laidies, ſhe ſaw 
very well that they were in the right. What difference 
between their cloaths and her's | What freſhneſs and 
what beauty in the light ſilken ſtuff which flowed in long 
folds about them! What delicate ſhoes! With what 
grace and elegance their hair was dreſſed! What new 
luſtre that fine linen, and thoſe ribbands, thoſe laces, 
gave to their half-veiled charms. Indeed, thoſe ladies 
had not the lively air of high health; but could Lauretta 
imagine that the luxury which dazzled her was the 

cauſe of that languor, which rogue itſelf was not able 


the 
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the Count de Luzy approaches her, and invites her to 
dance withz him. He was young, well dreſſed, well 
made, and too ſeducing for Lauretta. Ly 
Though ſhe had not the moſt delicate tate in dancing, 
| ſhe could not but remark in the nobleneſs, the juſtneſs, 
and the lightneſs of the count's movements, a grace 
which was not to be found in the caperings of the yourig 
villagers. She had ſometimes felt her hand preſſed, 
but never by a hand ſo ſoft. The count in dancin 
followed her with his eyes. Lauretta found that his 
looks gave life and foul to the dance; and whether it 
was that ſhe tried from emulation to give the fame grace 
to her's, or whether the firſt ſpark of love communieat- 
ed itſelf from her heart to her eyes, they replied to 
thoſe of the count by the moſt natural expreſſion of joy 
and ſentiment. | | | | 
The dance ended, Lauretta went and feated herſelf 
at the foot of the elm, and the count at her knees. 
Loet us not part any more,” ſaid he to her, my pretty 
dear: I will dance with nobody but you. —© That 1s 
doing me a great deal of honour,” ſaid ſhe, © but it 
would make my companions uneaſy; and in this village 
they are apt to be jealous.— And well they may, to 
ſee you ſo handſome; and in town they would be the 
ſame: it is a misfortune which will follow you every 
where. Ah, Lauretta! if in Paris, in the midſt of 
thoſe women ſo vain of beauty which is only artificial, 
they were to ſee you appear, all at once, with thoſe 
natural charms of which you are fo unconſcious— I, 
Sir, at Paris! alas, what ſhould I do there? Be the 
delight of all eyes, and make the conqueſt of all hearts. 
Hark'e, Lauretta, we have no opportunity to talk to- 4 
gether here. But, in two words; it depends only on 
yourſelf to have, inſtead of an obfeure cottage, and a 
vineyard to cultivate ; 1t depends only on yourſelf to 
have, at Paris, a little palace ſhining with gold and ſilk, 
a table according to your wiſh, the gayeſt furniture, the 
molt elegant equipage, gowns for all ſeaſons, and of all 
colours; in ſhort, every thing which forms the agree- 
ableneſs of an eaſy, quiet, and delicious life; without 
1 „ | any 
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any other care than that of enjoying them, and of loving 
me as 1 do you, Think of it at your leiſure. To- 
morrow there is to be a ball at the caſtle ; all the youth 


in the village are invited. You wilt be there, my {weeft 


Lauretta, and tell me if my paſſion touches yon, and 
whether you accept my offers. To-day:I aſk nothing 


but ſecrely ; ſecreſy the moſt inviolable. Obſerve it 
well: if it eſcape you, all the happineſs which now 


awaits you will vaniſh like a dream.” 

| Lavuretta thought ſhe had been in a Snow; The 
brilliant lot that had been painted to her was ſo far from 
the humble ſtate to which ſhe was reduced, that a 
paſſage ſo eaſy, and fo rapid, from one to the other, 
was inconceivable. - The handſome young man who had 
made her thoſe offers, had not, however, the air of a 
.deteiver. He had talked: to her ſo ſeriouſly ! ſhe had 
ſeen ſo much fincerity in his eyes, and i in his language ! 

I thould eaſily have perceived 1 it, ſaid the, if he 
had wanted to make a fool of me. And yet, Why all 
this myſtery which he has ſo frangly enjoined me? 
For making me happy, he requires me to love him : 
nothing more: juſt ; but ſure he will conſent that my 
father thall partake! of his benefits ; why then conceal 


our proceedings from my father ?* If Lauretta had had 


the idea of ſeduction and vice, the would eaſily have 
comptekended wherefore Luzy demanded ſecreſy; but 


the diſcretion they had infuſed into her, went no farther 


than to teach her to decline the rough liberties of the 


village youths; and in the honeſt and reſpectful air of 
the count, ſhe fow nothing aint which the was to be 


upon her guard. 5 

Wholly taken up with theſs 9 der head 
filled with the image of luxury and abundance, ſhe re- 
turns to her humble habitation; every thing there 
ſeemed changed. Lauretta, for the firſt time, was 
mortified at living under thatch. The plain moveables, 


which uſe had before made prècious to her, were de- 
baſed in her eyes: the domeſtic cares which ſhe had 


charged herſelf with, began to be diſagrecable: the 
found no longer the lame take i in that bread to which 
| Z labour 
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labour gives him a reliſn; and on that freſh ſtraw were 
| ſhe ſlept fo well, ſhe fighed for gilded roots and a rich 
down bet. 


It was much worſe the next day," when ſhe was as obliged 


to return to labour, and to 80 on a burning hill, to 
ſupport the heat of the day. At Paris, ſaid he, 1 


ſhould wake only to enjoy myſelf at eaſe, without any: 
other care than that of loving, and of pleaſing: his 


honour,” the count, affured me of it. How amiable 


the 'count is! Of all the girls in the village he regarded 


only me; he even quitted the ladies of the caſtle» for a 
poor country girl. He is not proud, ſweet gentleman 1 


And yet he might very well be ſo! One would have 
thought that I did him a favour in preferring him to the 
young fellows of the village : he thanked me for it with 
| looks ſo tender; àn air ſo humble and touching ! and 


language, what an amiable ſweetneſs in his language ! 
Though he had talked to the lady of the place, ho 
could not have ſpoken more genteelly. By good luck, 
L was pretty well drefled ; but if he were to fee me to- 
day! What cloaths ! what a condition am I in P 

The diſguſt at her fituatior only redoubled, during 
three days of fatigue and! heavinels, which the had ſtill 
to ſuſtain before ſhe ſhould again ſee the count. 

The moment, which they both expected with im- 
patience, arrives. All the youth of the village are 
aſſembled at the neighbouring caſtle; and in a bower of 
linden- trees, the ſound of. inſtruments ſoon gives the 
ſignal for the dance. Lauretta adyances with her com- 
panions, no longer with that deliberate air which ſhe 
had at the village-feaſt, but with an air modeſt and 
timorous. This was to Luzy a new beauty, and ſhe 
appeared as one of the Graces, timid and decent, in- 
ſtead of a lively and wanton nymph. © He diſtinguiſhed 
her from the reſt in his ſalute, but without any ſymptom 
of correſpondence between them. He abſtained even 
from approaching her, and delayed dancing with her, 
till another had ſet him the example. This other was 
the Chevalier De Soligny; who, ever ſince. the village- 
feaſt, had never ccaled talking of Lauretta in a ſtrain 


of 
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of rapture. Luzy imagined him a rival, and anxioufly 
followed him with his eyes; but it was needleſs for 
Lauretta to perceive his jealouſy, in order to remove it, 
In dancing with Soligny, her look was vague, her air 
indifferent, her behaviour cold and negligent. It came 
to Luzy's turn to dance with her, and he thought he 
ſaw, as he ſaluted her, all her graces animate *them- 
ſelves, all her charms ipring: up in her countenance, 


The precious colouring of modeſty diffuſed itſelf there ; 


a furtive, and almoſt imperceptible ſmile, moved her 
roſy lips; and the favour of a touching look tranſported 
him with joy and love. His firſt emotion, had they 


been alone, would have been to fall at Lauretta's feet, 
to thank her, and to adore her; but he commands his | 


very eyes to reſtrain the fire of their looks ; his hand 
alone, in preſſing that of her whom his heart calls his 
love, expreſſes to her by tremblings his tranſports. 
Beautiful Laurctta,? faid he to her, after the dance, 
remove a little from your COMPANIONS. J am impatient 
to know what you have reſol ved. Not to take one 
{ep without the conſent of my father, and to follow his 
advice in every thing. {if you mean me good, I would 
have him partake of its if I follow you, I would have 
him to conſent to it.'— Ah! beware of conſulting him! 
it is he whom above all I ought to fear. There are 
formalities among Eu, previous to love and union, 
with which my title, my condition, forbid me to 
comply. Your father would ſubject me to them; he 
would require impoſiibilities of me; and on my refuſal, 
he would accuſe me of having wanted to deceive you. 
He knows not how much I love you ; but you Lauretta, 
can you think me capable of doing you an injury !'— 
Alas! no; I believe you to be goodneſs itſeif. You 
would be a great hpyocrite if you were bad! Dare 
then to truſt me. It is not that I diſtruit you; but I 
cannot deal myſteriouſly with my father: I belong to 
him, I depend on him. If what you propole is proper, 
he will conſent to it. He will never conſent to it. 
You will deſtroy me; you will repent it when too 
late ; ; and you will be all your liſe condemned to thoſe 
vile 
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vile labours, which to be ſure you love, ſince you dare 
not abandon them. Ah, Lauretta! are theſe delicate 
hands made to cultivate the ground ? Muſt the ſun de- 
ſtroy the colours of that beautiful complexion ? You, 
the charm of Nature, of all the Graces, all the Loves! 
you, Lauretta, will you wear yourſelf out in an obſcure 
and toilſome life ! to- be cloſed in becoming the wife of 
ſome rude villager ! to grow old, perhaps, in indigence, 
without having taſted any of thoſe pleaſures which ought 
to follow you perpetually ? This is what you prefer to 
the delights of eaſe and affluence which I promiſe you. 


And on what do you found your reſolution? On the 


fear of giving ſome moments of uneaſineſs to your 
father? Yes, your flight will afflict him; but after- 
wards, what will be his joy at ſeeing you rich by my 
favours, with which he alſo ſhall be loaded? What a 
pleaſing violence will you not do him in obliging him to 
quit his eottage, and give himself repoſe? For, from 
that time, I ſhall no longer have his denials to fear: my 
happineſs, yours, and his, will be aſfured for ever.“ 

Lauretta had a good deal of difficulty to withſtand 
the temptation, but ſhe did withſtand it; and but for 


the fatal accident which at laſt threw her again into the 
ſnare, the mere inſtinct of in aocence would have ſufficed 


to preſerve her from it. 


In a ſtorm which fell on the village of Coulange, the 


hail deſtroyed all the promiſed vintages and harveſts. 
The deſolation was general. During the ſtorm, a 
chouſand mournful cries mingled with the roaring of the 
winds and claps of thunder : but when the ravage was 
accompliſhed, and a light, more dreadful than the 
darkneſs which had preceded. it, let them fee the vine- 
branches ſtripped and broken, the ears of corn hanging 
on their ſhattered talks, the fruits of the trees beaten 
down or blaſted, nothing prevailed throughout the de- 
folated country but one vaſt and doleful filence : the 
roads were covered with a crowd of unfortunate people, 
pale, ſtruck with conſternation, and iramoveable: who, 
with a melancholy eye contemplating their ruin, be- 
walled the loſs of the year, and law nothing to come 
| 8 ! bur 
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but deſpair, miſery and death. On the threſholds of 
the cottages, the diſconſolate mothers preſſed againſt 
their boſoms their tender nurſlings, exclaiming, with 
tears in their eyes, Who will give ſuck to you if we 
%%%! RET . 
At the ſight of this calamity, the firſt thought which 
occurred to Luzy, was the diſtreſs of Lauretta and her 
father. Impatient to fly to their relief, he veiled the 
tender intereſt he took in their fortuhes, ünder a pre- 
text of common pity. to this multitude of wretches; 
et us go to the village,” ſaid he to his company + 
© let us carry conſolation thither. It will be but little 
expence to each of us, to ſave twenty families from the 
deſpair into which this diſaſter has plunged them. We 
485 partaken their joy, let us go and partake of their 
mer.” :. - : $ | 
Theſe words made an impreſſion on their heirts, 
already moved by pity. The Marquis De Clance ſet 
the example: He preſented himſelf to the peaſants, 
offered them aſliſtance, promiſed them relief, and re- 
ſtored them to hope and courage. While tears of 
gratitude flowed around him, his company, of both 


ſexes, diſperſed themſelves through the village, entered 


the ſtraw huts, diſtributed their gifts, and taſted the 
rare and ſenſible delight of ſeeing themſelves adored by 


a grateful people. In the mean time, Luzy ran like a 
madman, ſeeking the abode of Lauretta. It was ſhewn | 


him, he flies thither, and ſees a countryman ſitting at 
the door, his head inclined on his knees, and covering 
his face with both his hands, as if he feared to ſee the 
light again. This was Lauretta's father. My friend, 
{aid the count to him, I ſee you are in conſternation, 
but do not deſpair : Heaven is juſt, and there are 
compaſſionate hearts among mankind.'—* Ah, Sir, 
replied the villager, lifting up his head, is it for a man 
who, after having ſerved his country twenty years, 
retired covered with wounds, and who has never ſince 
ceaſed to labour without relaxation, 1s it for him to 
{ſtretch out his hand for charity? Ought not the earth, 


which is bedewed with my ſweat, to give me ſubſiſtence? 


Shall 
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Shall I end my life by begging my bread ? A foul fo 
lofty, and ſo noble, in an obſcure perſon, aſtoniſhed 
the count. Lou have ſerved, then?' jaid he. „Ves; 
Sir, I took up arms under Berw ick; I made the cams 
paigns of Maurice. My father, before an unfortunate 
law-ſuit had ſtripped him of his eſtate, had ſufhcient to 
ſupport me in the rank to which I was arrived. But 
at the ſame time that I was reduced, he was undone. 
We came here to conceal onrſelves.; and out of the 
wreck of our fortune we purchaſed a little farm, which 
I cultivated with my own hands. Our former condi- 
tion was unknown, and this. latter, to which I ſeemed 
born, gave me no: ſhame. I maintained, and conſoled 
my father. I married, there was my misfortune ; and 
it is now that J feel it. — — Your father is dead P— Alas! 

es.'— Your wite !'— She is happy in not having ſeen 
this diſmal day. — Have you a tamily | 'I have but 
one daughter, and the poor girl! Do not you hear 
her. ſighs! She hides herſelf, inch keeps at a diſtance 
from me, that ſhe may not. diſtract my ſaul.“ Luzy 
would fain have ruſhed into the cottage where Lauretta 
was mourning ; but he reſtrained Hines tor tear of a 
. diſcovery. 

© Here,” faid he to the father, cining him his purſe; 
© this aſſiſtance is very ſmall; but when you want, 
remember the count De- Luzy. I live at Paris.“ On 
ſaying theſe words he went away, without _ 
Lauretta's father time to return him thanks. 

What was the aſtoniſhment of the good old Bazil, 
on finding a conſiderable ſum in the purſe! Fifty Louis 
more than tripple the revenue of his little vineyard ! 
Come hither, my child,” cried he, © look at him who 
goes yonder: it1s not a man, it is an angel from heaven. 
But 1 am deceived. It is not poſſible that he ſhould 
intend to give me ſo much. Go, Lauretta, run after 
him, and let him ſee that he has committed a miſtake.” 
Lauretta flies after Luzy, and having overtaken him, 
* My father,” ſaid ſhe to him, cannot believe that you 
intended to make us ſo great a preſent. He ſends me 
to return it to you. Ab, Lauretta ! is not all that 1 
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have at your and your father's diſpoſal ? Can I pay him 
too richly for having given birth to you? Carty back 
this poor gift; it is only an earneſt of my good-will ; 
but carefully conceal from him the motive: tell him 
only that I am too happy in obliging a man of worth.“ 
Lauretta was about to return him thanks. © To-mor- 
row, ſaid he to her, at break of day, as I paſs the end 
of the village, I will receive, if you pleaſe, your thanks 
with your adieus.— What! do you go away to- 
morrow !'—— Yes, I 5 the moſt paſſionate lover, 
and moſt unhappy of men. At break of day — that 
is about the hour when my father and I go out to work. 
— Together !''-—* No; he goes firſt : I have the care 
of the heuſe upon me, and that delays me a little. 
And do you paſs my road: croſs it above the 
village; but were it neceſſary to go out of my way, it 
is certainly the leaſt I owe you for ſo many marks of 
friendſhip.*-—+ Adieu, then, Lauretta, till to-morrow. 
Eet me ſee you, though but for a moment: that 
pleaſure wilt be the laſt of my life” N 
Bazil, at Lauretta's return, had no more doubt of 
Luzy's benefactions. Ah, the good young man! 
Ah, excellent heart!“ cried he every inſtant. © How- 
ever, daughter, let us not negle& what the hail has 
left us- The leſs there is of it, the more care we muſt 


take of what is left. 


Eauretta was ſo touched with the count's goodneſs, 
ſo afflicted at being the cauſe of his unhappineſs, that 
ſhe wept all the night. Ah, if it were not for my 
father,” ſaid ſhe, © what pleaſure ſhould I have had in 
following him! The next day ſhe did not put on her 
Holiday-cloaths 5 but notwithſtanding the extreme 
ſimplicity of her dreſs, ſhe: forgot not to mingle in it 

a lifle coquetry natural to her age. I ſhall ſee him 
no more: what does it ſignify whether F am more or 
Jeſs handſome” in his eyes? Fer one moment is not 
worth the trouble.” On ſaying theſe words, ſhe ad- 
juſted her cap and her tucker. She bethought her of 
carrying him ſome fruit in her breakfaſt-baſket. * He 


will not deſpiſe them,” ſaid ſhe : I will tell him that E 


have 
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have gathered them.“ And while the ranged the fruit 
on a bed of vine: leaves, the bedewed them with her 
tears. Her father was Already ſet out; and with the 
grey light of the dawn was already mingled that gentle 
tint of gold and purple diffuſed Aurora, when the poor 
girl, with a diſtracted heart, arrived alone at the end 
of the village. The inſtant after, the ſaw the count's 
poſt-coach appear, and at that fight ſhe was troubled, 
The moment that he ſaw her, Luzy leaped out of his 
carriage; and coming towards her with an air of 
ſorrow, I am penetrated, beautiful Lauretta,” ſaid he 


to her, with the favour which you do me. I have, at 


leaſt, the conſolation to ſee you ſenſible of my pain, and 


J can believe that you are ſorry at havin n Fe. me 


unhappy.— I am diſtreſſed at it,“ replied Lauretta, 
* and would give all the wealth you have beſtowed on 
us, never to have ſeen you.'— And 1, Lauretta, I 
would give ail I haye never to quit you a8 long I live. 

Alas! I ſhould think it NE only on yourſelf : 
my father could refuſe you nothing; he loves you, he 


reveres you.'—* Fathers are crue they would have 


us marry; and 1 cannot marry you: let us think no 
more of it; we are going to leave each other, to bid an 


eternal adieu; we who never, if you had been inclined 


to it, would: kave ceaſed to live for one another, to 
love each other, to enjoy together all the gifts which 
Fortune has beſtowed on me, and all thoſe which Love 
has conferged en you. Ah! you have no conception 
of the pleaſures which awaited us. If you had any 
idea of them! If you knew what you renounce!— 

Why, without knowing them, I feel them. Be aſſured, 
that ever ſince 1 have ſeen you, every thing that is not 
you, is nothing to me. At firft my mind was dazzled 
with the fine things which you had promiſed me ; but 
ſince, all that is vaniſhed; I have thought of it no 


longer, I have thought only of you. Ah! if my father 


would agree to it! What occaſion for his agreeing 
to it! Do you wait for his conſent to love me! Does 


not our happineſs depend on ourſelves? Love, fidelity, 


. z theſe are your titles, and my ſecurities. 
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Are there any more. ſacred, more inviolable? Ah be. 
lieve me, when the heart is beſtowed, every thing is 
over, and the hand was only to follow it. Give me, 


then, that hand, that I may kiſs it a thouſand times, 


that I may bede it with my tears. —“ There it is,“ 
Tad ſhe, weeping. It is mine, cried he, this dear 
hand is mine, I hold it of Love: to take it ſrom me, 


they muſt take my life. Yes, Lauretta, I ſhall die at 
your feet, if we muſt part.“ Lauretta, really believed 


that he would litterally die on loſing her. Alas! ſaid 
ſhe;, and ſhall I be the cauſe ?— Yes, cruel girl, you 
will be the cauſe. You defire my death, you do.'— 
Oh, Heaven! no: I would lay down my life for you.” 
— Prove it then, ſaid he, doing her at the ſame time 
a kind of violence, and follo me if you love me.'— 


. No,” laid ſhe, I cannot ; I cannot without the conſent 


of my father.”—* Very well; leave, leaye me, then, to 
my deſpair, At thele words, Lauretta, pale and 
trembling, her heart pierced with ſorrow and fcar, 
darcd neither to hold Luzy's hand, nor let it go. Her 
eyes, full of tears, followed with terror the diſtracted 
looks of the count. Deign,” ſaid the to him, in order 
to appeaſe him, : deign to pity me, and to ſee me with- 
out anger. I hoped this teſtimony of my gratitude 
would have been agreeable to you; but I dare no longer 


offer it to you.'— What is it? ſaid he; © fruit, and 


for me! Ah, you little tyrant, you inſult me | Give 
me poiſon !! And throwing down the baſket, he retired 
in a rage. 

Lauretta took that emotion for hatred, and her heart, 
already too much ſoftened, could not ſupport this laſt 
attack. Scarce had ſhe ſtrength to get away a few 


paces, and faint away at the foot of a tree. Luzy, who 


followed her with his eyes, runs up and finds her bathed 
with tcars, her boſom choaked with ſobs, pale, and 
almoſt lifeleſs. He is diſtreſſed; he thinks at firſt only 
of recalling her to life; but ſoon as he ſees her ſpirits 
return, he avails himfelf of her weakneſs, and before 
ſhe is well. recovered of her ſwooning, ſhe is already at 
9 great diſtance from the A in che count's coach, 


. and 
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and in the arms of her raviſner. Where am I? ſaid 
ſhe on opening her eves. * Ah, my lord count, is it 
vou! Are you carrying me back to the village! 7— 
Deareſt half of my foul,” ſaid he to her, preſſing her a- 
gainſt his boſom, I fave lived to ſee the moment when 
our adieus almoſt coſt us both our lives. Let us put no 
more to that trial two hearts too weak to ſuſtain it. 

« I reſign myſelf to thee, my dear Lauretta; on thy 
lips T ſwear to live for thee alone. I aſk no better 
lot,” ſaid ſhe to him, © than to live alſo for you alone, 
But my father! ſhall I leave my father? Has not he 4 
right to diſpoſe of me ?.— Thy father, Lauretta, ſhall 
be loaded with riches ; he ſhall partake the happineſs of 
his daughter; we will be both his children. Depend 
on my tenderneſs to eaſe and conſole him. Come, let 
me catch thoſe tears, let me drop my own into thy bo- 
ſom : they are the tears of joy, the tears of pleaſure.— 
The dangerous Luzy mingled with his language all the 
charms of ſeduction, and Lauretta was not inſenſihle: 
while her father, uneaſy, afllicted, ſeeking his daughter, 
calling on her with loud crics, aſked after her through 
the whole village; and not ſeeing her again in the even- 
ing, and retiring diſtreſſed, in deſpair at having loſt her, 
that image preſents itſelf to his mind, wholly occupies 
it, and troubles it without ceaſing. It was neceflary to 
beguile his grief. 

Luzy ran with his horſes ; the blinds of his carriage 
were let down ; his people were ſure and faithful ; and 
Lauretta left-behind her no trace of her flight. It was 
even eſſential to Luzy to conceal his carrying her off. 
He detached one of his domeſtics, who from à village 
quite out of the road, contrived to tranſmit to the mini- 
ſter of Coulange this billet, - in which — had dif 
guiſed his hand writing: — 


ELL Lauretta's father to be eaſy; that ſhe is 


well; and that they, who had taken her with 
&« her, will have the ſame care of her, as of her own 
* child. In a ſhort time he ſhall know what is become 
«ot her | FE 
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This note, which was far from affor rding conſolation 
to the father ſuſſiced to palliate the crime of elopement 


to the daughter. Love had penetrated into her ſoul; he 


laid open the avenues of it to pleaſure; and from that 


time the clouds of grief diſperſed, the tears dtied up, 


ſorrow was appeaſed, and a tranſient. but profound ob- 
livion of every thing but her lover, ſuffered her to taſte, 


without remorſe, the criminal happineſs of being his. 


The kind of delirium into which ſhe fell on arriving 
at Paris, compleated the di fipation of her foul, Her 
Houſe was a fairy palace ; every thing in it had the air 


of enchantment. The bath, the toilette, the ſupper, 


the delicious repoſe which loy re left her, were ſo man 
varied forms which voluptuouſneſs aſſumed, to ſeduce 
her through the medium of her ſenſes. When ſhe 
waked, ſhe thought herſelf ſtill deceived by a dream. 
When ſhe roſe, ſhe ſaw herſelf ſurrounded with women, 
attentive to ſerve her, and jealous of pleaſing her. She, 
who had only ſtudied to obey, had enly to deſire, in or- 
der to be obeyed. You are queen here, ſaid her 


lover, and I am your principle ſlave. 


Imagine, if it is poſſible, the ſurprize and tranſport 
of a young and ſimple country girl, at ſeeing her fine 


black hair, ſo negligently tied till that time, the wavy 


ringlets of which Nature alone bad formed, now round- 
ing into curls beneath the ply of art, and Tifing into a 
diadem, beſpangled with flowers and diamonds ; at ſee- 
ing diſpiayed to her eyes the moſt gallant ornaments, 
which ſeemed to folicit her choice; at ſeeing, I ſay, her 
beauty iſſue, radiant as from a doud, and ſpring up a- 
gain in the brilliant pannels which environed her, in 
order to multiply her charms, Nature had laviſhed on 
her all her graces ; but {ome of thoſe gifts had need of 
being cultivated, and the Accompliſhments came in a 
crowd to diſpute with each other the care of inſtructing 
her, and the glory of embelliſhing her. Luzy poſſeſſed 


and adored his conqueſt, intoxicated with joy and 


love. - 
In the mean time the good Bazil was the moſt unhap- 
PY of tathe ers. Brave, full of honour, and, above all, 
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jealous of his daughter's reputation he had ſought her. 
expected her in vain, without publiſhing his uneaſineſs; 
and nobody in the village was made acquainted with his 
misfortune. The miniſter came to aſſure him of it him- 
ſelf, by communicating to him the note which he had 
received. Bazil gave no credit to this note; but, 
diſſembling with the paſtor, My daughter is difereet, 
faid he ts him, but ſhe is young, ſimple and credulous. 
Some lady has had a mind to take her into her ſervice, 
and has prevailed on her to prevent my denial. Let us 
for fear of ſcandal, huſh np this little imprudence of 
youth, and leave the people to believe that my daughter 
quitted me with my own conſent. The fecret reſts with 
you; ſpare the daughter and the father.“ The miniſter, 

a prudent and worthy man, promiſed and kept ſilence. 
But Bazil, devoured by chagrin, paſſed the days and 
nights in tears. What is become of her?” ſaid he. 


Is it a lady that ſhe has followed? Is there any ſo mad 


as to rob a father of his daughter, and to undertake to 
carry her off? No, no, it is ſome raviſher who has 
feduced and ruined her. Ah, if I can difcover him, 
either his blood or mine ſhall waſh out my injury.“ He 
went himſelf to the village, whence they had brought 
the note. By the miniſter's informations he contrived 
to diſcover the perſon who had been charged with the 
meflage : he examined him; but his anfwers only con- 
fuſed him more. The very ſituation of the place ſerved 
only to miſlead him. It was ſix leagues out of the road 


which Luzy had taken, and lay quite acroſs the country. 


But had Bazil even combined the two circumſtances of 
the departure of the count and his daughter's elopement, 
he would never have ſuſpected fo virtuous a young man. 
As he confided his grief to no5ody, nobody could give 
him any light. He groaned therefore within himſelf, in 
expeGation of ſome caſual gleam to clear up his ſuſpici- 
ons. Oh, Heaven, ſaid he, it was in your wrath' 
that you gave her to me! and I, mad as I was, con- 
gratulated myſelt on ſeeing her grow up and improve! 
What formed my pride, now conſtitutes my ſhame. Oh; 
that ſhe had died as ſoon as ſhe was born P 


Lauretta 
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Lauretta endeavoured to perſuade herſelf that her 
father was eaſy, and the regret of having left him, 
touched her but faintly, Love, vanity, a taſte for 
pleaſures, a taſte ever ſo lively in it's birth, the care of 
cultivating her talents; in ſhort, a thouſand amuſements, 
continually varied, divided her life, and filled her ſoul: 
Luzy, who loved her to idolatry, and who feared leſt 


he ſhould loſe her, expoſed her as little as poſſible in 
public; but he contrived her all the means which 


myſtery has invented, of being inviſible amidſt the great 
world, This was enough for Lauretta: happy in pleaſ- 
ing him whom ſhe loved, ſhe felt not that reſtleſs deſire 
that want of being ſeen and admired, which alone 
brings out ſo many handſome women to our ſpectacles 
and gardens: Though Luzy, by the cuoice of a ſmall 
circle of amiable men, rendered his ſuppers amuſing; 
ſhe was taken up at them only with him; and ſhe. was 
able to convince him of it without diſobliging any body 
elle. The art of reconciling partialities to good man- 
ners, is the ſecret of delicate fouls : coquetry ſtudies it; 
love knows it without having learned it. 

Six months paſſed away in that union, that ſweet 
intelligence of two hearts filled and raviſhed with each 
other, without wearineſs, without uneaſineſs, without 


any other jealouſy than that which makes us fear that 


we do not pleaſe ſo much as we love, and-which renders 
us defirous of combining every thing that can captivate 
a heart. 


In this interval Lauretta's father had twice received 


news of his daughter, with preſents from the lady who 
had taken her into friendſhip. It was to the minifter 
that Luzy directed. Remitted to the next poſt to the 
village by a faithful ſervant, the packets came to hand 
anonymous ; ; Bazil could not tell to whom to ſend them 


back; and then his refuſals would have created doubts 


of what he wiſhed to be believed, aud he trembled leſt 
the curate ſhould have the ſame fuſpicions with himſelf. 
* Alas” faid the good father to himſelf, 5 my daughter 
is, perhaps, yet virtuous. Appearances acculed her ; 
but they are only appearances ; and though my ſuſpict- 
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ons ſhould be juſt, I muſt lament, I ought not to dſho- 


nour my child.” | 
- Heaven owed ſome conſolation to the virtue of this 
worthy father; and it was heaven, without doubt, 
which brought about the accident I am going to relate. 

The little wine trade which Bazil carried on obliged 
him to come to Paris. As he was traverſing that im- 
menſe city, he was ſtopped by ſome carriages ſtopping 
each other. The voice of a lady in a fright engaged his 
attention, He ſees—he dares not beheve his eyes— 
Lauretta, his daughter, in a gill-glaſs chariot, ſuperbly 
dreſſed, and crowned with diamonds. Her father 
would not have known her, if, perceiving him herſelf, 
ſurprize and confuſion had not made her ſhrink back 
and cover her face. At the movement which ſhe made 
to hide herſelf, and ſtill more at the cry which eſcaped 
her, he could not doubt but it was ſhe. While the car- 
riages which were locked together were engaging, Bazil 
flips between the wall and his daughter's chariot-door, 
and with a ſevere tone fays to Lauretta, Where do 
you live? Lauretta ſeized with fear and trembling, 
tells him her habitation. * And what name do you go 
by ?— Coulange, replied ſhe, looking down, © from 
the place of my birth.'—* Of your birth! Ah, wretch ! 
— This evening, at duſk, be at home, alone.“ At theſe 
words he gets down, and purſues his way. 
The ſhock which Lauretta had received was not yet 
overcome, when ſhe found herſelf at home. 

Luzy ſupped in the country. She was left to herſelf 


at the moment when ſhe had moſt need of counſel and 


ſupport. She was going to appear before her father, 


whom ſhe had betrayed, forſaken, and overwhelmed 


with grief and ſhame : her crime then preſented itſelf 
to her in the moſt odious form. She began to feel the 
vileneſs of her condition. The intoxication of love, 
the charms of pleaſure, had baniſhed the thought; but. 
as ſoon as the veil had fallen of, ſhe ſaw herſelf ſuch as 
ſhe was in the eyes of the world, and in the eyes of her 
father. Terrified at the examination and ſentence which 
ſhe was about to undergo. * Wretch,” cried ſhe, melt- 
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ing into tears, © where can I fly ? where can I hide me ? 


My father, honeſty itſelf, again finds me, gone aſtray, 


abandoned to vice, with a man who 1s nothing to me! 
O my father! O terrible judge! how ſhall I appear be- 
fore you ?? It came more than once into her mind to 


avoid him, and diſappear ; but vice had not yet effaced 


from her ſoul the holy laws of Nature. I, to reduce 


him to deſpair,” faid ſhe, © and after having merited his 
Teproaches, to draw his curſe upon me! No, though 
unworthy the name of his daughter, I revere that ſacred 
name. Though he come to kill me with his own hand, 


I ought to kils it, and to fall at his feet. But no; a 


father is a father : mine will be touched with my tears. 


My age, my weakneſs, the count's love, his favours, all 


plead for me; and when Luzy ſhall ſpeak, I fhall no lon- 


ger be ſo culpable. | 
She would have been diſtreſſed if her people had been 
witneſſes of the humuliating ſcene which was preparing. 


By good luck ſhe had given out that ſhe fupped with a 


friend, and her women had made themſelves a holiday 


that evening. It was eaſy to her to get rid of two foot- 


men who attended her, and when her father arrived, ſhe 
received him herſelf. | | 
Are you alone.*—* Yes, Sir. —He enters with emo- 


tion, and after having looked her in the face, in a ſor- 


rowful and melancholy ſilence, © What bufineſs have 
you here ? ſaid he. Lauretta anſwered by throwing her- 
ſelf at his feet, and bathing them with her tears. 
ſee,” ſaid the father, caſting his eyes around him, in 
this apartment, where every thing beſpeaks luxury and 
riches, I ſee that vice is at its eaſe in this town. May I 


know who has taken care to enrich you in fo. fhort a 
time; and from whom came this furniture, theſe cloaths, 


that fine equipage in which I ſaw you ”—Lavretta ſtill 
replied only by tears and fighs. Speak to me, ſaid he, 
© you ſhall weep afterwards; you will have time e- 
nough. + | | 
f At the recital of her ſtory, of which ſhe diſguiſed no- 
thing, Bazil paſſed from aſtoniſiment to indignation.— 
Luzy! ſaid he, that worthy man? Theſe, then, 
are 
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are the virtues of the great! The baſe wretch! in giv- 
ing me his gold, did he think he paid me for my daugh- 
ter? Theſe proud rich folks think, that the honour of 
the poor is a thing of no value, and that miſery ſets it- 
ſelf to ſale. He flattered himſelf with confoling me. 
He promiſed you to do it. Unnatural man! how little 
do.s he know the ſoul of the father! No, ever ſince I 
loit thee, I have not had one moment without forrow, 
not one quarter of an hour of peaceful ſleep. By day 
the ground which I cultivated was watered with my 
tears; in the night, while you forget yourſelf, while 
you were lofing yourſelf in guilty pleaſures, your fa- 
ther, ſtretched on his ſtraw, tore his hair, and called on 
you with loud cries. Ah, what! Have my groans ne- 
ver re-echoed to thy ſoul? Has the image of a father 
diſtreſſed never preſented itſelf to your thought, never 
troubled your repoſe ?— Oh! Heaven is my witneſs,” 
ſaid ſhe, © that if ever I had thought I had occaſtoned 
you fo much forrow, I would have quitted every ching 


to fly to your arms. I revere you, I love you, I love 


you more than ever. Alas, what x father have I afflict- 
ed! At this very inſtant, when I expected to find an in- 
exorable judge. I hear from your own mouth only re- 
proaches full of gentleneſs. Ah, my father! when 1 
fell at your feet, J felt only ſhame and fear; but it is 
with affection that you ſee me penetrated, and to the 
tears of repentance are joined thoſe of love Y— Ah! 
I revive, I now find my daughter again,” cried Bazil, 


_ raiſing her up. Your daughter! Alas,” faid Lauretta, 


ſhe is no longer worthy of you ?— No, do not diſcou- 
rage thyſelf. Honour, Lauretta, is, without doubt. a 
great happineſs ; innocence a greater {till ; and if I had 
the choice, I would rather have ſeen thee deprived of 
life. But when innocence and honour are loſt, there 
ſtill remains one ineſtimable good; virtue, which never 
periſhes, which we never loſe without return. We have 
only to wiſh for it, it ſprings up again in the ſoul ; and 
when we think it extinguiſhed, a ſingle touch of remorſe 
gives birth to it anew. This will conſole you, daughter, 
tor the loſs of your innocence ; and if your repentance 
A - be 
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be ſincere, Heaven and and your father are appeaſed. 
For the veſt, nobody in the village knows your adven- 
ture; you may appcar there again without ſhame.— 
Where, my father?'— At Coulange, whither I am 
going to carry you.*—— Theſe words embarreſſed Lauretta. 
* Haſte,” continued Bazil, © to ſtrip off thoſe ornaments 


of vice. Plain linen, a ſimple boddice, a white petti- 
coat, theſe are the raiments of thy condition. Leave 


his envenomed gifts to the wretch who has ſeduced you, 
and follow me without more delay. | 

One muſt have been poſſeſſed at this moment of the 
timid and tender ſoul of Lauretta ; muſi have loved, 
like her, a father and a lover; to conceive, to feel the 
combat which aroſe in ker tender heart, between love 
and nature. The trouble and ' agitation of her ſpirits 
kept her immoveable and mute. Let us go, ſaid the 
fo ther, moments are precicus.'—* Pardon me,” cried 
Laurecita, falling again on her knees before him, par- 
don me my father; be not offended if I am ſiow. to obey 
you. You have read the bottom of my foul. Luzy 
wants the name of huſband ; but all the rights which 
the tendereſt love can give him, he has over me. |L 
would fly him, detach myſelf myfelf from him, follow 


you, though to death. But to ſteal away in his abſence, 


to leave him to believe that I have betraved him!'— 
© How, wreich ! and what ſignifies the opinion of a vile 
deceiver ? and what are the rights of a paſſion which 


has ruined and diſhonoured you? You love him! you 


love your ſhame then. You prefer his vile favour to 
the innocence which he has robbed you of! You pre- 
fer to your father the. vileſt of your enemies! You 
dare not fly him in his abſenee, and quit him without 
his conſent ! Ah! when you were to quit your father, 
to overwhelm him to drive him to deſtruction, you were 
not then ſo timorous. And what do you expect from 
your raviſher ? That he ſhould defend you! That he 
Nrould withdraw you from paternal authority? Oh, let 
him come ! let him dare to drive me hence ; I am a- 
lone, unarmed, enfeebled by age; but they ſhall ſee 

me 
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me extended on threſhold of your door, calling for ven- 
geance to God and man. Your lover himlelt, in order 
to get at thee, ſhall march over my body; and paſſers- 
by ſhall ſay with horror, „ There 1s the father whom 
ſhe difavows, and whom her lover tramples under his 
feet.“ | „„ 
Ah! my father,” ſaid Lauretta, terrified at this 
image, how little do you know the man whom you rail 
againſt ſo cruelly | Nothing is geniler, nothing is more 
ſenſible. You will be to him reſpectable and ſacred. — 
< Pare you talk to me of the reſpe& of one who diſho- 


nours me! Doſt thou hope that he may ſeduce me with 


his perfidious gentleneſs ? I will not ſee him: If you can 
anſwer for him, I cannot anſwer for myſelf.— Well, 
do not ſee him, but permit me to ſee him, but for a 
moment.'—* What do you aſk ? me to leave you alone 


with him! Ah! though he ſhould take away my life, 


I would not ſhew him that complaiſance. While he 
was able to keep you from me, it was his crime, it was 
thine, I was not anſwerable for it. But heaven now puts 
you again under my guard, and from this moment I an- 
ſwer to heaven for thee. Let us go, daughter, it is al- 
ready dark ; this is the inſtant for us to depart. Re- 
ſolve ; renounce thy father, or obey.— You pierce 
my heart! Obey, I tell thee, or dread my curſe.'— 
At theſe terrible words, the trembling Lavretta had no 
ſtrength ta reply. She undrefſes herſelf before her fa- 
ther's eyes, and puts on, not without a flood of tears, 
the plain dreſs which he had preſcribed to her. My 
father,“ ſaid the to him at the moment ſhe was preparing 
to follow him, dare I afk, as the price of my obedi- 
ence, one ſingle favour ? You do not with the death of 


him whom I facrifice to you. Suffer me to write him 


two words, to inform him it is you whom J obey, and 
that you oblige me to follow you. — What! that he 
may come to carry you off again, to ſteal you from me? 


No, I will leave no trace of you. Let him die of ſhame, 


he will do juſtice upon himſelf; but of love I never fear 
that; libertines never die of it.“ Then, taking his 
: | 1 daughter 
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daughter by the hand, he carried her out without noiſe; 
and the next morning, embarking on the Seine, they 
returned to their own country. 

At midnight the count arrives at his houſe, where he 
Hatters himſelf pleaſure awaits, and Love invites him, 
and finds all there in alarm and confuſion. 

Lauretta's people tell him with fright that they do 
not know what is become of her ; that they have ſought 
Her in vain ; that ſhe had taken care to ſend them out 
of the way, and had ſeized that moment to elude their 
vigilance ; that ſhe did not ſup at her friend's ; and that 
on going off ſhe had left every thing behind her, even 
to her diamonds, and to the gown fhe had worn that 
day. 

Tyre muſt wait for her,“ ſaid Luzy, after a long 
ſilence. Do not go to bed; there is ſomething in- 
comprehenſible in this affair. | 

Love, whieh ſeeks to flatter itſelf, began by conjec- 
tures to excuſe Lauretta ; but finding them all deſtitute 
of probability, he delivered himſelf up to the moſt 
cruel ſuſpicions. An involuntary accident might have 
detained her; but in the abſence of her people to undreſs 
Herſelf, to make her eſcape alone, at duſk ; to leave her 
Houſe in uneaſineſs! all this,” ſaid he, clearly thews a 
premeditated flight. Has Heaven touched her? Is it 
remorſe that has determined her to fly me? Ah, wh 
can I not at leaſt believe it! but if ſhe had taken an 
honeſt part, ſhe would have had pity of me; ſhe would 
have written to me, though it were but two words, of 
conſolation and adicu. Her letter would not have be- 
trayed her, and would have ſpared me ſuſpicions, griev- 
ous to ME, and dithonourable to her. Lauretta! O 
Hewen! candour itſelf, innocence, truth! Lauretta un- 
faithful perfidious ſhe, who but this very morning 
No, no, it is incredible; and yet it is but too 
true.” Every moment, every reflection, ſeemed a new 
_ but hope and confidence could not quit his 

eart. He ſtruggled againſt perſuaſion, as an expiring 
man againſt death. If fhe were to retfri, faid he; 
if the were to return innocent and faithful! Ah, would 
wy 
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my fortune, my life, all my love, be ſufficient to repair 
the injury I do her What pleaſure ſhould I have in 
confeſſing myſelf in fault! With what tranſports, with 
what tears, would I efface the crime of having accuſed 
her! Alas, I dare not flatter myſelf with being unjuſt: 
Jam not ſo happy!“ | 
There is nobody who, in the uneaſineſs and ardour 
of expectation, has not ſometimes experienced at Paris 
the torment of liſtening to the noiſe of the coaches, each 
of which we take for that which we expect, and each 
of which by turns arrives, and carries away, as it paſſes, 
the hope which it has juſt excited. The unhappy Luzy 
was till three in the morning in this cruel perplexity. 
Every carriage which he heard was, perhaps, that 
which was bringing back Lauretta ; at laſt hope, ſo 
often deceived, gave place to deſpair. * I am betrayed, 
ſaid he; © I can no longer doubt it. It is a plot which 
has been concealed from me. The careſſes of the per- 
fidious creature ſerved only the better to diſguiſe it. 
They have artfully choſen the day on which I was to 
ſup in the country. She has left every thing behind 
her, to let me underſtand that ſhe has no further occaſion 
for my preſents. Another, without doubt, overwhelms 
her with them. She would have been aſhamed to have 
had any of mine. The moſt feeble pledge of my love 
would have been a perpetual reproach of her treachery 
and ingratitude. She would forget me, in order to 
deliver herſelf up in peace to the man ſhe prefers. Ah, 
the perjured wretch! does ſhe hope to find any one 
who loves her like me? I loved her too well, I gave 
myſelf too much up to it. Her deſires, by being per- 
petually prevented, became extin&. Theſe are the 
ways of women. They grow tired of every thing, even 
of being happy. Ah, canſt thou be ſo now, perfidious 
girl! Canſt thou be ſo, and think of me? Of me, do I 
ſay! What ſignify to her my love and grief? Ah, while 
I can ſcarce reſtrain my cries, while I bathe her bed 
with my tears, another, perhaps Horrible thought! 
I cannot ſupport it. I will know this rival, and if the 
fire which burns in my breaſt has not conſumed 
me 
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me before day, I will not die without vengennce. It is 
doubtleſs ſome one of thoſe falſe friends whom I have 
imprudently introduced to her. Soligny, perhaps. He 
was taken with her when we ſaw her in her own village, 
She was/ſimple and ſincere then. How is ſhe changed f 
He wanted to ſee, her again; and I, poor eaſy fool! 
thinking myſelf beloved, believing it impoſſible for 
Lauretta to be unfaithful, brought my rival to her. I 
may be deceived ; but, in ſhort, it is he whom I ſuſpe&. 
I will be fatisfied inſtantly. —PFollow me,” ſaid he to one 
of his domeſtics ; and it was ſcarce day-light, when, 
knocking at the ehevalier's door, Luzy aſked to ſee him. 
He is not at home, Sir, ſaid the Swiſs. * Not at 
home '— No, Sir, he is in the country. '— How long 
fince P— Since yelterday evening.'—* At what hour?” 
— About duſk.'— And what part of the country is he 
gone to?'— We do not know: he has taken only his 
valet de chambre with him.'— In what carriage? 
© In his viz-a-viz.'—* Is his abſence to be long! — He 
will not be back this fortnight, and has ordered me to 
take care of his letters.“ At his return tell him that 
I was here, and that I deſired to ſee him.” 
At laſt,” ſaid be, on going away, | am convinced. 
Every thing agrees. Nothing remains but to diſcover 
where they have concealed themſelves. I will tear her 
from his arms, the prefidious wretch ! and I will have 
the pleaſure of walking away with his blood my injury 
and her treachery ! 
His reſearches were esche The chevalier's 
ourney was a myſtery which he could not penctrate. 
pace was, therefore, fifteen days on the rack; and the 
full perſuaſion that Soligny was the rauither, diverted 
him from every other idea. 
In his impatience, he ſent every morning to know if 
his rival was returned. At laſt he was told, that he was 
Juſt arrived. He flies to him, enfiamed with anger; 
and the favourable reception given him by the chevalier 
only ae him more. My dear count,“ ſaid So- 


ligny, you have been very earneſt in your enquiries | 


for me; E how can I ſerve you ??— In ridding me, re- 


plied 
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piied Luzy, at the fame time turning pale, either of a 

lite which I deteſt, or of a rival whom I hate. You 
have carried off my mittreſs; nothing remains but to 
pluck out my heart.'—* My friend, faid the chevalier 
to him, J have as great a deſire to have my throat cut 


as yourſelf, for I am quite mad with vexation ; but I 


have no quarrel with you; if you pleaſe, let us under- 
ſtand each other. Lauretta has been carried off, you 
ſay; I am very ſorry for it; ſhe was a charming girl; 
but upon my honour it was not by me. Not that 1 
pique myſelt on any delicacy in that point. In love 

forgive my own friends, and allow myſelf theſe little 
petit-larcenies ; and though I heartily love you, yet, Ut 
Lauretta had thought proper to deceive you ſor me, 
rather than for another, I ſhould not have been cruel. 
But as to carrying them oit, I don't like that, that is 
too ſerious a buſineſs for me; and if you have no other 
reaſon for killing me, I adviſe you to let me hive, and 
to breakfaſt with me.“ Though the zhevalier's language 
had very much the air of frankneſs, Luzy ſtill retained 
his ſuſpicions. Lou diſappeared,” ſaid he, the fame 
evening, at the ſame hour; you lay hid for a fortnight; 


I know beſides that you loved her, and that you had 
an inclination for her at the very time that I took her.” 


© You are in luck,” ſaid Soligny, that in the humour 
{ am now in, I love you 'enough to come- to an ex- 
planation. Lauretta went off the fame evening with 
me; I have nothing to ſay to that: it is one of thoſe 
critical recounters which form the intrigue of romances. 


1 thought Lauretta beautiful as an angel, and I had an 


inclination for her, it is true ; but if you will cut the 
throats of all who are guilty of the ſame crime, mercy 


upon one half of Paris! The important article, then, 


is the ſecret of my journey and abſence? Very well, 
I will explain that matter. | 


©] was in love with Madam De Blanſon ; or rather, 
I was in love with her riches, her birth, her credit at 
court; ſor that woman has every thing in her favour, 
except herſelf. You know, that if the is neither young 
nor handſome, to make amends ſhe has a deal of ſenſibi- 
16 bz B b b. lity, 
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lity, and is caſily ſct on fire. I had got into her good 
graces, and ſaw no 'impoflibility to be, as it is called, 
happy, without proceeding to marriage. But marriage 
was my point; and under cover of that reſpectful timi- 
dity, inſeparable from a delicate love, I cluded all op- 
portunities of making an ill uſe of her weakneſs. So 
much reſerve diſconcerted her. She never ſaw, ſhe ſaid, 
a man fo timorous and ſo much of the novice. I was 
as baſhful- as a young girl; my modeſty abſolutely tan- 
talized her. In ſhort, not to trouble you with all the 
arts I employed for three. months to ſuſtain attacks with- 
out ſurrendering, never did coquette ſtrive. ſo much to 
kindle ineffectual deſires. My: conduct was: a maſter- 
piece of prudence and dexterity; but the widow was 
too hard for me. I am her dupe: yes, my friend, ſhe 
has ſurprized my credulous innocence, : Secing that ſhe 
muſt attack me regularly, ſhe talked of marriage. No- 
thing was more advantageous than her propofals. Her 
fortune was to be entirely in my power. There re- 
mained only one bar to our happineſs. I was very 
voung, and ſhe was not ſufficiently acquainted with my 
character. In order to try one another, the propoſed to 
me to paſs ſome days together, zefc-a-tete, in the coun- 
try. A fortnight's ſolitude and liberty,“ ſaid ſhe, 
* will-give us a truer idea of each other, than two years 
at Paris.“. I gave into the ſnare, and ſhe managed ſo well, 
that I forgot my reſolution. How frail is man, and 
how little certain of himſelf ! Having taken up the part 
of huſband, T was obliged to maintain it, and I gave 
her the beſt opinion ef. me that I poſſibly could; but in 
a ſhort time ſhe thought the perceived that my love a- 
bated. It was in vain that I pleaded it was the ſame ; 
the told me that ſhe would not be deceived with empty 
words, and that ſhe plainly, ſaw the change in me. In 
ſhort, this morning I received my diſcharge in form, 
from under her own hands. It rums in theſe words. 


Fc | HE flender trial which I have made of your ſen- 

1 timents is fufficient. Begone, Sir, whenever 

* you pleaſe. I would have a huſband whoſe attentions 
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$4 ſhould 2 never relax; who loves me always, and al- 
ws 1 25 the ſame:” 


: Are you ſatisfied | ? There 18 ; my adventure. You lee 
it is quite of a different nature from that ch you at- 
tribute to me. I have been carried off as well as your 
Lauretta. Heaven grant, that they have not done by her 
as they did: by me! But now you are unedeceived with 
reſpect to me, have you now other ſuſpicion i am loſt 
in them, ſaid Luzy ; ; forgive my ſorrow; my deſpair, 
and. my loae,. the ſtep which I have juſt taken. — 
« Plhaw * replied Soligny, * nothing more uit. - If L 
had taken away your miſtreſs, * :I muſt have given you 
ſatisfaction. There is nothing in it; ſo much the better: 
and ſo we are good friends. Will you breakfaſt with 
me?! I would. die.'—* That would be going rather 
too far. Preſerve that remedy for more ſerious diſgraces. 
Lauretta is a pretty girl, though a little knaviſh baggage: 
endeavour to ſee her again: Þut it you cannot get her, : 
take another, and. the ſooner. the better.” WS; 
While Luzy remained inconſolable, and was ſcatter- 
ing his money with a liberal hand, in order to diſcover 
ſome traces of Lauretta, ſhe was. at her father's, la- 
menting her er ror, or rather her lover. 
Bazil had given out in the village, chat he had not 
been able to live without his daughter, and that he had 
been to fetch her home. They found her {till improved. 
Her graces were now blown; and that which is called 
the air of Paris had given her new charms, even in the 
eyes of the villagers: The ardour of the youths who 
had fought her was renewed, and became ſtill more 
lively; but her father refuſed them all. You ſhall ne- 
ver marry in my life-time,” ſaid he. I would not im- 
poſe upon any one. Work and lament with me. I 
have juſt ſent back to your unworthy lover all his pre- 
ſents. We owe him nothing now, except our ihame. 
Lauretta, humble and ſubmiſſive, obeyed her father 
_ without co: mplaining, and without daring to raiſe ker 
eyes towards him. It was to her an incredible di ficulty 
to aſſume the habitude of indigcace and labour; Her 
BDbb2 feet, 
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feet, grown tender, were wounded; her delicate hands 
were made ſore; but theſe were flight evils. © The 
pains of the body are nothing, ſaid ſhe, groaning ; 
© thoſe of the ſoul are much more grievous.” 


Though Luzy was perpetually preſent to her, and 


her heart was not able to detach itſelf from him, ſhe had 
no longer either the hope or deſire of returning to him. 
She knew what bitterneſs her going aſtray had diffuſed 
over the life of her unhappy father; and though ſhe 
had been at liberty to quit him again, ſhe would not 
have conſented to it. But the image of the grief in 
which ſhe had left her lover purſued her, and was her 
torment. The right he had to accuſe her of perfidy 
and ingratitude was a freſh cauſe of anguiſh, If E 
could write to him! But I have neither the liberty nor 
the means. Not content with obliging me to abandon 
him, they would have me forget him. I ſhall ſooner forget 
myſelf; and it is as impoſſible for me to hate him as to 
forget him. If he was culpable, his love-was the cauſe, 
and I cannot puniſh him for it. In all that he did, he 
meant only my happineſs: and my father's. He deceived 
himſelf, he led me aſtray ; but at his age, one thinks 
only of love. Yes. I owe Tt to him, I owe it to my- 
ſelf, to clear my own conduct; and in that point alone, 
my father ſhall not be obeyed.” Ihe difficulty now was 
only to procure the means of writing; but her father, 
without intending it, had ſaved her the trouble. 


One evening Luzy, retiring more afflicted than ever, re- 


ceived an anonymous packet. The hand in which the di- 


rection was written unknown to him, but the poſt-mark. 


told him enough. He opens it withfprecipitation; he diſ- 
covers the purſe which he had given Bazil, with the 
fifty louis which he had left in it, and two like fums. 
which he had ſent to him. I ſee the whole affair,” ſaid 
he: © I have been diſcovered. The father in indigna- 
tion ſends me back his preſents. | Haughty and ſevere 
as I perceived him. As ſoon as he knew where his 
daughter was, he came to fetch her, and forced her to 
follow him. That moment he afſembles ſuch of his 
domeſtics as attended: Lauretta, He examines them; 
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he aſks if any one among them bad not ſeen with her a 
countryman, whom he deſcribes to them. One of 
them actually remembers that, the very day that ſhe 
went away, a man exactly like the perſon he defcribes 
got up to the boot of Lauretta's coach, and ſpoke to her 


for a moment. Come quickly," cried Luzy, put 


poſt-horſes to my chaiſe !? 

The ſecond night, being arrived at ſome leagues 
from Coulange, he cauſes the ſervant who attended him 
to diſguiſe himſelf like a peaſant, ſends him to get in- 
formation, and in the mean while endavours to take 


reſt. Alas, there is nonr for the ſoul of a lover in ſo 


violent a fituation! He counts the minutes from the 
departure of his emiſſary h:s return. 

Sir, ſaid the ſervant, © good news! Lauretta is at 
Coulange, at her father's.'— Ah, I breathe again! 
They talk even of marrying her. — Of marrying her! 
I muſt ſee her.— You will find her in the vineyard : 
ſhe works there all day.'—* Juſt heaven, what hardſhip! 
Come, 'I will lie concealed : and you, under that dif- 
guiſe, ſhall watch the moment when ſhe is alone. Let . 
us not loſe an inſtant. Away! 

Luzy's emiſſary had told him truth. A rich perſon 
in his ſituation had offered himſelf as a match for Lau. 
retta; and'the miniſter had ſent to Bazil to perſuade 
to accept it. 

In the mean time Lauretta toiled in the vineyard, and 
thought of the unhappy Luzy. Luzy arrives, and per- 
ceives her at a diſtance: he advances with precaution, 
ſees her alone, runs up, throws himſelf before her, 
and ſtretches out his arms. At the noiſe which he made 
acrols the vine-leaves, ſhe raiſes her head, and turns her 


eyes, © My God! cried ſhe. Surpriſe and joy took 


from her the uſe of her voice. She was in his arms, all 
trembling, without being ry to mention his name. 
© Ah, Luzy,” ſaid ſhe, at laſt, © is it you? This is what 
I aſked of heaven. I am innocent in your eyes, that is 
enough: Iwill endure the reſt. Adieu, Luzy, adieu 
for ever | Be gone, and lament your Lauretta. She re- 
proaches. you wi th nothing. You will be dear to her ta 

her 
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her laſt Wan *— 1!” cried he, locking het i in His arms; 
as if they were about to tear her from him again: © 
quit you: Thou half.of ,myſelf, I live without thee, far 
from thee. No, there is not that power on earth that 
ſhall ſeparate us.—* There is ne which is ſacred to me; 
the will of my father. Ah; my loſt friend! if you had 
known the profound grief into which my flight plunged 
him, ſenſible and good as you are, you would have re- 
ſtored me to his tears, To take me away from him a 
ſecond time, or to plunge a dagger into his boſom, 
would be much the, fame ming. ou. know me too 
well to require it of me; you are too humane to wiſh 
it yourſelf. Caſt away a hope which I haye loſt; Adieu! 
Heaven grant that I may explate my fault. But I can 
fearce reproach myſelf for it: Adieu, I fay ; my father 
is coming: it would be dreadful that he ſhould find us 
together. —* It is what I would have,” ſaid Luzy : © | 
wait for him. Ah ! You are now going to redouble 
my ſorrows. .. 
At that inſtant. Bazil arrived ; ; 2 Luzy, advancing 
fork paces to meet him, throws himſelf at his feet. 
< Who are you? what do you, want?” faid Bazil, aſto- 
' ntſhed at firſt, But as ſoon as he had fixed his cyes on 
hin, © Wietch; cried he, drawing back, be gone, 
take yourſelf away from my ſight !—- No, I ſhall die at 
your fect, if you will not vouchſafe to hear me.'—* Af. 
ter having rained, diſhonoured the daughter, dare you 
preſent yourſelf to the father) ] am to blame, I con- 
feſs, and here are the means to puniſh me, ſaid he, 
prefenting his ſword. But if you wil hear me, I hope 
that you will have -ompaſſion on me. —* Ah ! ſaid Ba- 
21], looking at the fword, if I were as baſe, as cruel as 
you See,” faid he to his daughter, how groveling. 
is vice, and how great the ſhame of it, ſince it obliges a 
man to crouch at the feet of his tellow-creature,, and to, 
ſuſtain his contempt.'— If I were only vicious,” .rcplied 
Luzy haughtily, far froni imploring you, I ſhould brave 
you. Attribute my humiliation only to that which is 
the moſt honeſt, and moſt noble cauſe in nature; to 
Jove, . to virtue itſelt, to the deſire I have of ee 4 
: | ault 
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fault, excuſable perhaps, and with which reproach my- 
ſelf ſo cruelly, only becauſe I have a good heart.“ Then, 
with all the eloquence of ſentiment, he endeavoured to 
juſtity himſelf, attributing the whole to the warmth of 

- youth, and the intoxication of paſſion. -' 

The world is very happy,” reglied Bazil, that your 
paſſion has not been that of money! You would have 
been a Cartouche.“ Luzy chated at this diſcourſe. 
Les, a Cartoyche. And why not? Will you have the 

meanneſs to think that innocence and honour are of leſs 
yalue than riches and life? Have you not availed your- 
ſelf of the weaknels, the infirmity of this unhappy girl, 
in order to rob her of theſe two treaſures ? And me; 
her father, do you think you have done me a leſs injury 
than if you had murdered me? A Cartouche is broken 
on the wheel, becauſe he ſteals riches, with which we 
may diſpenſe 3 but for you, who have taken from us 
what à well-educated girl, what a virtuous father cannot 
Joſe without dying, what have you merited ? They call 
you noble, and you believe yourſelf fo. Theſe are the 
marks of that nobility of which you are ſo vain. At a 
time of diſtreſs, - when the molt wicked of mankind 
would have had pity on me, you accolt me, you pretend 
to pity me, and you ſay in your heart, There, now, 
is a wretch who has no other conſolation in the world 
but his daughter: ſhe is the only bleſſing Heaven has 
left him; and to-morrow: will carry her away from 
him.“ Ves, barbarian! yes, villain! this is what paſſed 
in your ſoul. Aud I, poor credulous fool! I admired 
you, loaded you with bleſſings, and prayed Heaven to 
accompliſh * withes; while all your wiſhes were 
to ſeduce my daughter! What do J ſay, wretch as I 
am! I delivered her up to vou, I engaged her to run 
after you, in truth, ta reſtore you that gold, that poiſon, 
with which-you thought to corrupt. mę: it ſgemed as if 
Heaven had warned me. that it was a: deſtructive and 
treacherous gift; I reſiſted the impulſe, and forced my- 

ſelf to believe you compaſſionate and generous; you 

were only perfidious and unpitying; and the hand which 

1 would have kiſſed, which I would have watered with 
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37s 
my tears, was preparing to pluck out my heart. Be- 
hold,” continued he, baring his boſom, and ſhewing 
his ſcars ; behold what a man you have diſhonoured! I 
have hed, for my country, more blood than you have 
in all your veins: and you, Sir, what are your _— 
Diftrefling a father, and debauching his daughter 
empoiſoning my days and her's! Se, there, the un- 
happy victim of your ſeduction; fee her there, ſteep- 
ing in her tears her daily bread. Brought up in the 
ſfimplicity of an innocent and Iaborious life, ſhe loved 
it; ſhe now deteſts it: you have rendered infupportable 
labour and poverty to her; ſhe has loſt her joy with 
her innocence, and ſhe could no longer lift up her eyes 
without bluſhing. But that which diſtracts me, that 
which I will never forgive you, is, that you have ſhut 
the heart of my daughter againſt me; you have ex- 
tinguiſned the ſentiments of nature in her ſoul; you 
have made the company of her father a torment to her: 
perhaps, alas !—I dare not ſpeak it—perheps Lam her 
averſion.” 

Ah, my father! ened Lauretta, who till then had 
remained i in dejection and confuſion ; Ah, my father! 
this is puniſhing me too much. I merit every thing 
except the reproach of having ceaſed to love you.” On 
ſaying theſe words, ſhe fell at his feet, and kiſſed the 
duſt of them. Luzy poſtrated himſelf before tim, and 
in an exceſs of tenderneſs, * My father, ſaid he, 
© pardon her, pardon me, embrace your children ; ; and 
if the raviſher of Lauretta be not too unworthy of the 
name of her buſband, [ conjure you to grant me that 
title.“ 

- This return would have ſoftened a harder heart than 
Bazil's. If there were,” {aid he to Luzy, any other 
way of reſtoring me to my honour, and to both of you 
your innocence, I would refuſe this. But it is the only 
one; I accept it, and much more for your ſakes than 
for my own; for I neither expect, and will have nothing 
from you, and will die in cultiv ating my vineyard.” 
The love of Luzy and*Lauretta was confecrated at the 
5 | foot 
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foot of the altar. Many people ſaid that he had dene a 
mean thing, and he agreed to it; But it is not,” ſaid 
he, that which they attribute to me. The ſhame was 
in doing the wrong, and not in repairing it.“ 

There was no way of engaging Bazil to quit his 


humble habitation. After having tried every art to 


draw him to Paris, Madam De Luzy obtained of her 


| huſband to purchaſe an eſtate near Coulange, and the 


good father conſented at laſt to go there and ſpend his 
old age. 352% 8 

Two hearts formed for virtue were raviſhed in having 
recovered it. That image of celeſtial pleaſures, the 
agreement of love and innocence, left them nothing 
more to deſire, but to ſee the fruits of ſo ſweet an union. 
Heaven heard the-wiſh of nature ; and Bazil; before he 
died, embraced his grand-children. 
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by | [pg ts Madam, all the comforts of your houſe 4 
| do the honours, and be the delight of it; but 
never trouble your head about the conduct of it.“ This 
near eight years ago, was the language of the haughty 
Melidor to his wife. The advice was agreeable to 
follow; and accordingly the young and lively Acelia 


had pretty well followed it: But reaſon came with age; 


and the kind of intoxication, in which ſhe had been 
plunged, vaniſhed. e | 
Melidor had had the misfortune of being botn in 
opulence. Brought np among the young nobility of 
the kingdom, inveited on entering into the world with 
a; — WES © a con- 
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i a conſiderable charge, maſter of his wealth: "TI the 
| age of reaſon, it became to him the age of follies. His 
| prevailing foible was to want to live like a man of 
i quality. He made himſelf fmiliar with the great, 
I carefully ſtudied their manners; and as the noble and 
li {imple graces of a true courtier are not eaſy to imitate, 
Wi || it was to the airs of our little lords that he attached 
Il himſelf, as to good models. 
| ie would have thought it a diſgrace not to have been 
| able to ſay, My domains, and my wvaſals : he laid out, 
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therefore, the better part of his ready money in the 
purchaſe of lands, the revenue of which: was ſmalb, 
indeed, but the rights whereof were magnificient. 

He had heard lay, that the great lords, had ſtewards 
* robbed them, creditors whom they did not pay, 
and miſtreſſes who were not very faithful; he confider- 
ll ed it, therefore, as beneath him to look into his ac- 
counts, to pay his debts, or to be delicate in love. 
| | His eldeſt ſon had ſcarce attained his feventh year; 
ll he took particular care to chuſe him a governor that he 
was ſelf-ſufficient and a coxcomb, who had no other 
merit than that of making a handſome bow. 

This governor was the dependent of an humble friend 
of Melidor's, called Durs naturally an inſolent, 
low fellow; a kind of dog, who barked at all paſſers by, 
and careſled only his maſter. The part he acted was 
that of a miſanthrope, full of arrogance and moroſeneſs. 
Rich, but covetous, he found it convenient to have a 
good houſe whieh was not his ewn, and pleaſufes of 
every fort of which another bore the expence. A ſilent 
obſerver of all that paſſed, one might fee him ſunk in 
his armed chair, deciding on every thing with a few 
cutting words, and ſetting himfelt up as a family-cenſor. 
Woe to the good man who was not an object of fear ! 
He tore him to pieccs without mercy, if his air had 
diſpleaſed him ever fo little. 

Melidor took the moroſeneſs of Duranſon for philoſo- 
phy. He was conſcious that he was his hero; and the 
incenſe of a man of this character was to him a delicate 
perfume, The rough flatterer took care not to expoſe 

kimſelf 
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8 | iiimſelf to the world. If he applauded Melidor in public, 


is 3 it was only with a glance, or a complaiſant ſmile: he 
F 15 kept his panegyrick for a tcte-a-tete'; but then he gave 
5 3 him a full meal of it. Melidor could ſcarce believe 
d 5 himſelf endowed with ſuch eminent merit; but there 
y = muſt be ſomething in it, for his friend Duramſom⸗ ho 
d = - aflured him of it, was the fartheſt in the world from 
5 being a nauſeous flatterer. 
n A It was not enough to pleaſe the Malbun Duranſon 
5 N had alſo flattered himſelf with ſeducing the young wife. 
* 1 He began by ſpeaking well of her alone, and very ill 
5 71 of all others of her age and condition. But the was as 
74 little touched with his ſatires as his encomiums. He 
$ £7 ſuſpected that he was deſprſed; he endeavoured to make 
5 laiimfelf dreaded, and by ſome malignant and ſharp 
— 1 ſtrokes, he made her perceive that it was at any time 
3 = in his power to be ſevere even on herſelf. That ſucceed- 


ed no better. *1 may have foibles, ſazd the to him, 

; 1 and J allow them to be attacked, but at a little more 
C 1855 diſtance, if you pleaſe. A perpetual cenſor would be 
r 75 almoſt as tireſome to me as a ſervile flatterer.? 
By the reſolute tone which ſhe aſſumed, Duranſon 


] 774 ſaw plainly that, in order to reduce her, be muſt go n 
Ly . little farther about. Let me endeavour,” ſaid he, to 
, = - make her ſtand in need of me: let me aſflict her in 
* == order to conſole her; and when her waundet vanity 
5 2 ſhall throw her off her guard, I will ſieze one of thofe 
a 8 moments of diſguſt. T he confidant of a woman's forrows 
f 1 is often the happy avenger of there 

t J pity you, Madam,” ſaid he; and I N no 
1 ST Jonger to conceal from you wha afllicts me ſenſibly. 
7 9 For ſome time paſt Melidor goes aſtray ; he is guilty of 


follies ; and if he goes on in this manner, he Will no 

longer have occaſion for ſuch a friend as my viel.” 
Whether it was levity or diffimulation with a man 
whom ſhe did not eſteem, Acelia received this in- 
formation without. deigning to appear moved. He 
dwelt upon it, made a merit of his wn zeal, and de- 
claimed againſt the caprices and irregularities of huſ- 
bands of the age; faid that he had made Melidor bluſh 
at 
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at it ; and oppofing the charms of Aceha to the dowdies 
which touched her huſband, he grew ſo very warm, 
that he forgot his part, and ſoon betrayed himſelf. She 
ſmiled with diſdain at the knave's want of addreſs. 
* That is what I call friend,” ſaid ſhe, © and not thoſe 
baſe idolators, whom vice keeps in pay in order to 
fatter and ſerve it. I am very ſure, for example, that 
you have told Melidor to his face all that you have juſt 
now faid to me.'— Ves, Madam, and a great deal 
more.”—* You will, then, to be ſure, have the courage 
to reproach him with his wrongs' before-me ; to over- 
whelm him with them. Before you, Madam! Ah, 
beware of making a noiſe ! that would be to alienate 
him irrecoverably; He is proud; he would be hurt 
at having cauſe to bluſh before Jen. He would conſider 
me only as a- perfidious friend. + And who knows to 
what hidden motive he would impute our eorreſondence? 
— No matter; I will convict im, and confront him, 

in you; with à witneſs whom he cannot diſprove.'— 
No, Madam, no; you will be undone. -- It is by 
diſſembling wrongs that a woman governs: diſeretion, 
gentleneſs, and your charms, theſe are your advantages 
over us. Complaint and reproach only ſerve to ex- 
aſperate us; and of all the methods of correcting, the 
worſt is to put us to confuſion.* He was in the right, 
but to 'no' purpoſe. Acelia would hear nothing. SF 

know,” ſaid ſhe, all my riſk ; but though it were to 
come to a rupture, I would not act, by my filence, the 
convenient woman to my hufband.* He ſtrove in vain 
to diſſuade her; he was reduced to aſk her pardon. 
and to entreat her not to puniſh him for a zeal which, 
perhaps, was imprudent. And this, then, ſaid Acelia, 
bis that courageous freedom of yours which nothing 
can intimidate ? I ſhall be more diſcreet than you ; but 
remember, Duranſon, never hereafter to ſay any thing 
of. your triends 'that you would not have them hear 
again. As to me,; whatever injury my huſband does 
me, I forbid you ever to ſpeak to me about it.” 

: anion, enraged at ſo eure a ene vowed 
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the deſtruction of Acelia; but it was neceſlary firſt to 
involve her in the ruin of her huſband. 5 

Nobody at Paris has ſo many friends as an opulent 
and prodigal man. Melidor's friends, at his ſuppers, 
never failed to commend him to his face; and they had 
the kindneſs to wait till they were withdrawn from table, 
before they ridiculed him, His creditors, who daily 
increaſed, were not ſo complaiſant; but his friend 
Duranſon kept off the throng. He knew, he ſaid, the 
way to impofe on thoſe knaves. However, as they 
were all epyally timid, there was a neceſſity from time 
to time, in-order to appeaſe the molt turbulent, to have 
recourſe to expedients; and Duranſon, under a fictitious 
name, coming to the ſuccour of his friend, lent him 
money on pledges, on the molt uſurious contracts. 

The more Melidor's affairs became diſordered, the 
Jeſs he withed to hear of them. © Manage it,“ faid he 
to his ſteward ; I will ſign, but leave me at peace.” 
At laſt the ſteward came to tell him that his capital was 
exhauſted, and his effects were going to be ſeized. 
Melidor fell on his agent, and told him he was a rogue, 
Call me what you pleaſe,” replied the cool ſteward, 
© but you are in debt, and mult pay; and becauie you 


fail, they are going to ſue you.” 


Melidor ordered the faithful Duranſon to be called, 
and aſked him if he had no reſource, ? You have one 
very ſure one: let your wife engage herſelf, '—* Ah! 
but will ſhe conſent to it ?? To be ſure! can ſhe 
heſitate, when your honour is at ſtake ? However, do 
not alarm her; treat the matter as a trifle, and let her 
ſee in this engagement nothing more than a common 
form, which the cannot avoid fulfilling.” Melidor 
embraced his friend, and repaired to his wife. 

Acelia, wholly devoted to her amuſements, knew 
nothing of what paſſed. But, happily, Heaven had 
endued her with a juſt way of thinking, and a firm 
ſoul. © I amr juſt come, Madam,” ſaid her huſband, 
from ſeeing: your new carriage: it will be exquiſite. 
Your new horſes are arrived. Ah, my dear what a 
beautiful ſet ! the Count De Piſa trains them. They 
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are full of ſpirit; but he will break hes he is the beſt 
driver in all Paris? 

Though Acelia was accuſtomed to the gallantries of 
her huſband, ſhe could not help being ſurprized and 
pleaſed with this laſt. * I ruin you? ſaid ſhe. © Pr'y- 
thee, my dear, what better uſe can I make of my tor- 
tune than to employ it in what pleaſes you? Give alooſe 
to your deſires, and enjoy them at your eaſe. I have 
nothing which is not at your ſervice ; and I flatter my- 
felf that you think ſo. Apropos,” added he careleſsly 
© I have ſome deeds to fettle, which the common forms 
of buſineſs will require you to ſign. But we will talk of 
that this evening. At prefent I can think of nothing 
but the colour of your carriage; the varniſher only 
waits for your directions. — I will conſider of it,” ſaid 
the. And as ſoon as he was gone, ſhe fell into reflec- 
tions on what had paſſed between them. 

Acelia rich heireſs, and the law ſecured her the diſpo- 
ſal of her fortune. She perceived the conſequences of 
the engagement propoſed to her; and in the evening, 
inſtead of going to the play, ſhe went to her attorney. 
What was her ſurprize, on learning that Melidor was 
reduced to the mofl ruinous expedients. She employed 
the time of the play in getting intelligence and advice. 
At her returu the concealed her uneaſineſs before the 
company at ſupper ; but when her huſband, 7ete-a-tee 
with her, propoled to her to engage for him, I will not 
abandon you, ſaid ſhe, © if you will deign to truſt your- 
ſelf to me; but 1 require an entire confidence, a full 
power of ruling my houle.” 
Melidor was humbled at the thought of having his 
wife for a tutor : he told her that ſhe had no reaſon to 
be alarmed, and that he would not ſuffer her to take fo 
difagreeable a charge upon herſelf. No, Sir, I have neg- 
Iected it too long: it is a fault which I will no longer be 
guilty of.“ He gave up the paint; and the creditors 
being aſſembled the next day, Gentlemen, fai4 he to 
them,” your viſits are troubleſome to me ; ; my wile 
would be glad to talk with you; ſec and ſettle with 
her. — Gentlemen,” ſaid Acelia to them, in a prudent 
but 
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but aſſured tone, though my eſtate be my children's, 
E am ſenſible that I ought to aſſiſt their father with it; 
but I will have it done fairly. "Thoſe who are honeſt 
hall find me punctual; but I will not ſatisfy knaves for 
the follies of a ſpendthrift. Bring me your demands to- 
morrow. I require only time to examine them; I will 
not let you wait. 

From the moment that Avella 555 herſelf at the head 
of her houſe, ſhe was no lenger the ſame woman. She 
caſt her eyes on her paſt lite, and ſaw nothing in it but 
the flutter of a thouſand occupations Are theſe,” ſaid 
the, the duties of the mother of a family? It is, then, 
at the price of her honour and of her peace, that ſhe 
muſt pay for handſome ſuppers, rich equipages, and 
brilliant trifles ? 

Sir, faid the to her huſband, © to-morrow T ſham 
have a ſtate of your debts: I muſt therefore have the 
Katemen of your. revenue: order your ſteward to come 

to me.“ The ſtewards came, and gave in his accounts, 

Nothing was more clear. Far from having money in 
hand, it was found that he had advanced, and there 
was due to him above double the amount of his accu- 
mulated wages. *© I ſee,” faid Acelia, that the 
ſteward underſtands his accounts better than we do. 

Mie have nothing to pay him, thanking him at the fame 
time that we are not more in his debt. Fo pay him? 
ſaid Melidor in a low voice; * ai:d with what? Out 
of my fund. The firſt ſtep in ceconomy is to turn off 
the ſteward.” 

A reſormation was | made in the houſhold, and in the 

_ expence ; and Acelia ſeeing the example, Courage, 
Sir“ ſaid ſhe, let us cut to the quick: we ſacrifice only 
our vanity.— But decency, Madam 7—* Decency, Sir, 
conſiſts in not diſlipating the ſubſtance of another, and 
the innocent enjoyment of one's on. — But, Madaun, 
at diſcharging your people you pay them; and that is 
exhauſting our only reſource. — Be eaſy, my dear: 1 
have trinkets and diamonds; and by facrificing only 


theſe ornaments, I make myſelf one which is welt worth 
them all. 
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Next day the creditors arrive, and Acelia gives them 
audience: Thofe of whom Melidor had purchaſed 
moveables of value, or ſuperfluous knick-knacks, con- 
ſented to take them back again, with a fair allowance, 
The teſt, enchanted with the reception and good inten- 
tions of Acelia, unanimouſly agreed to abide by her de- 
eiſions; and her conciliatory graces united all minds. 
One alone, with an air ſomewhat confuſed, ſaid that 
he could not abate and thing. He had valuable effects 
in pledge; and on the liſt of monies borrowed, he was 
ſet down for an enormous uſurer. Acelia detained him 
by himſelf, in order to bend him; if poſſible. I, Ma- 
dam ! laid he, preſſed by her reproaches, ; I come not 
here on my 6wn aecount, and M. Duranſon had better 
have excuſed me be om playing the villainous part.— 

* Duranſon ſay you ! What, is it he who under your 
name — * He himſelf.— So our pledge are in his 
hands. Ves, and a writing from me, in which I de- 
clare there is nothing due to me. And may I have a 
duplicate of that writing ”'— Certainly, and preſently 
if you will, for the name of an uſurer ſits heavy on me.” 
This was a weapon for Acelia ; and it was not yet time to 
enlighten Melidor, and :ncenſh Duranſoh. She thought 
it neceflary to difſemble ſome time lofiger: _ 

Her lawyer, who came. to ſee her, found that in twen- 
ty-four hours ſhe had laid by a good part of her reve- 


nue, and diſcharged a multitude of debts-. You pro- 


ceed,” ſaid he, upon good principles. (Economy is, 
of all reſources, the moſt ſure, and the eaſieſt. It eu- 
riches one in an inſtant with all the wealth that has been 
diſſipated. : : 

While they were — Melidor in confuſion 
afflicted himſelf at ſecing his houſe ſtripped. © Nay, 
Sir,” ſaid his wife, © conſole yourſelf : I retretich nothing 
but your follies.“ But he conſidered only the world, 
and the humiliation of a fall. He retired in conſternas 
__ leaving Acelia with her lawyer. | 


A young woman has in buſineſs a prodigious advan- 


tage: beſides inſpiring hope and the deſire of pleaſing, 
ſhe intereſts and diſpoſes to a kind of eaſineſs which 
Men 
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men have not for one another. Nature contrives a ſe- 
cret intelligence of the two ſexes. Every obſtacle is 
removed before them, every difficulty - vaniſhes; and 
inſtead of treating one another. as enemies, like man to 
man, with a woman we deliver ourſel ves up 2s friends, 
Acelia was more than once a proof of it; and her laws 
yer exerted a zeal and affetion in ſerving her, which 
he would not have had for her buſhand. , + 
Madam, ſaid he to her, on ſtating: the baia of 
Melidor's eſtate with his debts, I find enough to acqu 
them. But effects ſold. in a hurry commonly go at a 
low price. Let us ſuppoſe that his are free; they will 
more than anſwer the two hundred thouſand crowns 
which he owes ; and if you will engage yourſ:?f for 


him, it is not impoſſible to reduce this multitude of 


ruinous debts to a {mall number of more ſimple and leſs 
burthenſome articles. — Do it, Sir, ſaid Acelia; EY 
conſent : I engage myſelf for my huſband : but let it be 
without his knowledge.“ The lawyer acted With pru- 
dence; and Accha was ati to contract in Meli- 
dor's name. 

Melidor had acted l ach her in every article 
but one, which he had not dared to declare to his wife. 
In the night Acelia, hearing him groan, endes voured 
tenderly to camfort him. * You do not know all ” laid 
he; and theſe words were followed with a profound fi- 
lence. Acelia preſſed him in vain ; ſhame ſtopped: his 
mouth. What! ſaid ſhe, have you forrows which 
you dare not confide to me! have you 2 friend more 
tender, more ſure, more indulgent ”?— The greater 
right you have to my eſteem,” replied Melidor. the more 
I ought to bluſh at the confeſſion which I have yet to 
make to you. You have heard of the courtezan Eleo- 
nora—What ſhall L fay to you? She has notes from me 
for upwards of fifty thouſand crewns.“ Acelia w the 


moment to regain the heart of her ! huſb; ne; - 5 is not 
a time for reproaching you, faid ſhe, with a foliy of 
which you are aſhamed, and to which own g ination 
has perhaps expoſed you. Let us:? dont 


wrongs: this laſt is not without ren 
17 | Das 
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n that a woman, till that time ſo ſull of lev ty, 
ſhould all of a ſudden have acquired ſo much conſidera- 
tion. Acelia was not leſs ſurprized that a man, ſo 
haughty and vain, ſhould ſuddenly become ſo modeſt. 
May it not be happy for us, faid they to each other, 
that we have fallen into misfortune.” 

The next day Acelia, having conſidered well, went 
in perſon to Eleonora's. You know not,” ſaid the to 
her, who is come to {ee you. It is a rival. And 
without any farther preparation, ſhe told her name. 
Madam, faid ſne, I am confounded at the honour 
you do me. I am ſenſible I have' done you wrong, but 
my condition mult be my excuſe. Melidor is to blame, 
and on ſeeing you I blame him myſelf: he is more un- 
juſt than 1 imagined.'—* Madam,” faid Acelia, I com- 
plain neither of you nor of him. It is a puniſhment due 
to a thoughtleſs womin to have a libertine hufband; and 
I have at leaſt the pleaſure of ſeeing that Melidor has 
ſtill ſome delicacy in his taſte. You have underſtanding, 
and au appearance of decency and graces worthy to em- 
belliſh virtue. You view me, Madam, with too much 

indulgence ; which convinces *me'of the truth of what 
has been told me, that the moſt virtuous women arc 

not thoſe who are moſt ſevere on us. As they have no- 
thing to envy us, they have the goodneſs to pity us. 
Thoſe who reſemble us are much more rigid: they tear 
us to pieces, while they imitate us. — I will tell you, 
replied Acelia, meaning to bring her to her purpoſe, 
what we blame moſt in perſons in your way of life, is 
not that weakneſs of which ſo many women have cauſe 
to bluſh, but à paſhon ſtill more odious. The fires of 
youth, the reliſh of pleafures, the attraction of a volup- 
tious and unconfined life, ſometimes even ſentiment it- 
elf, for I cap believe you ſuſceptible of it, all this may 
have its excuſe; but in renouncing the modeſty of a 
woman, you are at leaſt the more obliged to have that 
of a man; and is there not a kind of honeſty which 
you do not renounce?— Yes, without doubt. —“ Very 
well; tell me then, does that honeſty permit you to 
make an il ule of ei intoxication and 1 of a lover, 
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tb ſach a degree, as to require, and to accept of his mad 
engagements, that are ruinous to his family? Melidor, 
for example, has given you notes for fifty thouſand 
crowns; and do you perceive the conſequence of them, 
and how much room there is to be ſevere againſt ſuch a 
ſeduQtion ? — Madam,“ replied Leonora, it was a vo- 
luntary gift; and M. Duranſan can witneſs for me that 
1 have refuſed much larger. —“ You know M. Duran- 
fon ? — Yes, Madam: it was he that put Melidor into 
my hands; and I was willing on that account to acquit 
him of all his own promiſes, — Very well: he has ſet 
down his own article, then, to his friend's account? 
He told me fo, and I imagined that Melidor had ap- 
proved. As to the reſt, Melidor was at his own liberty; 
I have nothing of his but what he has given me, and no- 
thing in my opinion can be more fairly acquired. 


© You think ſo; but would you think fo, if you were 


the child that is ſtripped for it? Put yourſelf in the 
place of a mother of a family, whoſe huſband ruins her 
in this manner; who is on the point of ſeeing him 


diſhonoured, purſued, driven from his houſe, deprived 


of his eſtate, obliged to conceal himſelf from the eyes 
of the world, and to leave his wife and children a prey 
to ſhame and grief; put yourſelf for one moment in the 
place of that miſcrable and diſtreſſed woman, and 
judge yourſelf, in that condition. What ſteps would 
not you take, Mademoiſclle? Yow would wittiout 
doubt, have recourſe to the laws-which ſuperintend our 
morals. Your complaints, and your tears, would put 
in their claim againſt an odious ſurprize, and the voice 
of nature and of equity would riſe up in your favour. 
Yes, Mademoiſelle, the laws would rage againſt poiſon ; 
and the gift of pleaſing is poiſon, when we make an ill 


_ uſe of it. It attacks not life; but it attacks reaſon and 
honour; and if, in the intoxication which it occaſions, 


mad ſacrifices are required and obtained of a man, what 


you call free gifts are in reality robberies. This is 


what any other would Jay; what you would ſay, 
perhaps in my place, yourſelf. But lam more moderate. 
There is ſomething due to you: I am come to pay you; 
D d d 2 ut 
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but nobly, and not badly. It is ſix months that 
Melidor has been your lover, and in giving you a thou- 
ſand guineas, you will confeſs that he is magnificent.” 
Eleonora, ſoftened and confounded, had not the cou- 
rage to refuſe. She took Melidor's notes, and followed 
Acelia to her lawyer. 3 


* Would got you like,“ ſaid Acelia to her, on arriving 
there, an annuity of an hunred guineas, rather than 
this ſum in hand, which would be diſſipated? The way 
- to- detach one's ſelf from vice, child, is to ſet one's felf 
above want; and I am of opinion, that you will one day 
be glad to have it in your power to be virtuous.” 
= — kiſſing Acelia's hand, and letting fall ſome 
tears; Ah, Madam,” ſaid ſhe, under your features 
how amiable and touching is virtue! If 1 have the 
happineſs to return to it, my heart will owe that return 
e,, 4 J Nora Ne | 
The lawyer, charmed with Acelia, informed her 
that the two hundred thouſand crowns were ready in 
his hands, and that they waited her orders. She de- 
- parted tranſported with joy, and on ſeeing Melidor 
again, There are your notes, ſaid ſhe: it was very 
„ hard to part with them. Write no more ſo tender!“ 
His friend Duranſon was preſent; and by the dull air 
of Melidor, ſhe plainly ſaw that he had made him 
aſhamed of having reſigned himfelf to his wife. You 
receive them very coldly,“ ſaid the to her huſband, 
conſidering they come from fo dear a hand. — Would 
vou have me; Madam, rejoice at being the talk of all 
Paris? They fpeak of nothing but my ruin; and you 
make it ſo very public, that my friends themſelves are 
not able to deny it.“ Your friends, then, Sir, had 
ſome way ef remedying it without noiſe? They are 
come probably to offer you their credit, and their good 
offices? M. Duranſon, for example I, Madam! 
I can do nothing; but I think that without ſuch a 
diſgraceful: publication, it would have been eaſy to find 
\. reſources. — Ves, reſources which leave none! My 
huſpband has made too much uſe of them: you know 1t 
*.- + better than any body. As for the diſgrace which you 
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affix: to the publication of our misfortune, I know how 


great your delicacy is, and I eſteem it as F ought.'—- 


S Madam! I am an honeit may, and it is well known. 


It ought to be known, for you tell all the world of it; 


but as Melidor will have no more love. intfigues to form, 


your honeſty grows. uſeleſs.)“ Melidor, at theſe words, 
took fire himſelf, and told his wife, that it was an 
affront to him to inſult his friend. She was about to 
anſwer; but, without deigning to hear her, he retired 
in a rage, and Duranſon followed him. | 
Acelia was not the leaſt ſhaken by this; and leav- 
ing them to conſpire together, devoted herſelf entirely 
to the care of her family. Her ſon's governor, fince 
their failure, thought his office beneath him, and plainly 
told them his mind. He was diſcharged that very 
evening; and in his place came a good abbe, ſimple, 
modeſt, and ſufficiently learned, whom ſhe en reated to 
be their friend, and to infuſe his own morals into his 
pupil. 5 i EE 
Melidor, whom Duranſon had taught to conſider the 
aſcendent which his wife had aſſumed, as the utmoſt 
mortification, was incenſed at hearing that the governor 
was diſcharged. Yes, Sir, faid ſhe to him, I give 
my ſon the example and direction of a wiſe man inſtead 
of a coxcomb ; I mean alſo to, rid you of an infolent 
paraſite, who makes you pay for his pleaſures. "Theſe 
are the injuries I do you, I conteſs them, and you 
may make them public.'— It is odious,” rephed Me- 
lidor, without liſtening to her; it is ocious to avail 
pourſelf of the condition to which I am reduced, to 
preſcribe laws to me. No, Madam, my misfortune is 
not ſuch as to degrade me into your ſlave. It was your 
duty to enter into the engagement which I propoſed to 
you: you have declined it; you are no longer dear to 
me, and your cares are uſcteſs. If I have run out, it 
was for you: the only remedy to my misfortune, is to 
remove the cauſe, and to-morrow we ſeparate.— No, 
Sir, this is not the proper conjuncture. In a little time 
you ſhall peaccably enjoy a reputable fortune; you ſhall 


be free, and caſ and hnanpy. Then, after having re- 
| eſtablimed 
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eſtabliſhed your honour and your peace, I ſhall fon 
whether I ought to give place to the workers of your 
ruin, and to leave you, by way of puniſhment, at the 
brink of the abyſs, whence I am now going to draw 
you. Till then we are inſeparable; and in) duty and 
your misfortune are inviolable ties to me. For the reſt, 

you ſhall Judge to-morrow what a man he is whom you | 
prefer to me. I will give you proofs of his perſidy, 
before his face; and I renounce all claim to your eſteem, 
if he dares diſavow them.” 

Melidor, ſhaken by the generous: firmneſs of Acelia, 
was diſtracted all night between anger and gratitude, 
But in the morning he received a letter, which threw 
him into deſpair. They writ to him that nothing was 
talked of at court but his luxury, his extravagance, and 
the misfortune which was the fruit of it; that every 
body blamed him loudly ; and that they propoſed no- 
thing leſs than to oblige him to quit his charge. 
© Read,” ſaid he, on ſeeing Acelia; read, Madam, 
and tremble at the condition to which you have reduced 
me.—Oh, my friend,” ſaid he to Duranſon, who arrived 
juſt at that inſtant, < Tam undone : you foretold it to 
me. The buſtle ſhe has made diſhonours me. I hey 
are taking away my place.” Duranſon pretended to be 
overcome with the news. © Be not afraid,” ſaid Acelia 
to him; © your ſecurity is good. You will loſe nothing 
by it, but the monſtrous uſury which you would extort 
from your friend. —Yes, Melidor, he is our uſurer, 
our lender upon pledges. — I, Madam!“ —“ Yes, Sir, 
you yourlelt, and I have the proof in my bands.— 
There it is,“ ſaid ſhe to her huſband; but this is not 
all: this worthy friend made you pay Elenora for the 
favours which he had received from her; he had the 
preſumption to want to ſeduce your wife, by informing 
her of your amours, at the ſame time that he ruined 
vou under a borrowed name.*— Ah, this is too mnch,? 
taid Duranſon, and he roſe to depare. © One word 
more,” ſaid Acelia to him. * You ſhall be unmaſkec in 


nn hour, known by the city and the court, and marked 


every where with iufamy, if you do not this very inſtant 
FF, | | Carry 
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carry to my lawyer's, where I am going to wait tor 
you, both the pledges and the notes which you have of 
Melidor's.” Duranſon turned pale, was confuſed, dif- 
appeared, and left Melidor confounded and immove- 
able with indignation and' aftoniſkment. 

Courage, my dear, ſaid Acelia to her huſband. 
J anſwer tor laying the ſtorm, Adieu. This evening 
it ſhall 5e appeaſed.” 

She repairs to the attorney's, becomes bound, re- 
ceives the two hundred thouſand crowns, diſcharges 
his debts, tears the bills, beginning with thoſe of Du- 
ranſon, who had prudently done as he was ordered. 
From thence ſhe takes a poſt-chaiſe, and repairs. im- 
mediately to court. 
The miniſter did not diſſemble his diſcontent, nor 
the reſolution which had been taken to oblige Melidor 
to ſell his place. © I do not attempf to excuſe him,” 
ſaid ſne: luxury is a folly in our ſituation, I confeſs 
but it has been my folly rather than my huſband's. 
His complainſancè has been his only fault; and ah, Sir, 
what will not men do for 2 a wife, whom they love! f 
was young and handiome in his eyes; my huſband 
conſulted my delires rather than his own means; he 
knew no fear, nor misfortune, but that of diſpleaſing 
me: this was his imprudenee ; ; it is now repaired ; he 
owes nothing more, than my portion, and I make him 
the ſacrifice of it. What, Madam, -ned the mi- 
niſter, have you become bdand for him? —“ Yes, Sir, 
who ought to repair his misfortune, but ſhe Who oc- 
caſioned it? Ves, Sir, I have engaged myſelf, but 
thereby I have ocquired the right of managing his 
eſtate, and of enſuring my childrens's fortune. He 
does not know what I have done for him, and he allows 
me full power to diſpoſe of every thing. am at the 
head of my family, and the whole of it is already re- 
duced to the moſt ſevere economy. ' Here, in two 
words, is what I hav> lone, and what I propoſe to do.“ 
She then entered into ome details, which the miniſter 
WAS graciouſly plcaici to hear. Haut, continued ſhe, 
tne e friendſhip, the eitecza, the confidence of my hut 
band, 
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band, all is loſt to me, if you puniſh him for a fault 
with which he muſt reproach me till I have effaced jt, 
You are juſt, ſenſible, and humane; for what would 
you puniſh him? For having loved the other half of 
himſelf too much? for having forgot himſelf, and ſacri- 
ficed himſelf for me? I ſhall then be odiqus to him; 
and he will have reaſon perpetually to repeat to my 
children the error and diſhonour into which their mother 
ſhall have plunged him. o whom would you make 
fatisfaQtion by puniſhing him? 'To the public? Ah, 

Sir! it is an envious, wicked public, unworthy of that 
complaiſance. As to that part of the public which is 
indifferent and juſt, leave us to giye it a ſight much 
more uſeful, and more touching, than that of our ruin. 
It fhall fee that a diſcreet woman can reclaim an honeſt 
huſband; and that there are, to. well- diſpoſed hearts, 
inehauſtibl e reſqurces in courage and virtue. Our 
reformation will be an example; and if it be honourable 
to us to ſet it, it will be glorious to follow it; whereas, if 
the puniſhment of an imprudence which hurts us alone, 
exceeds the fault, and ſurvives it, they will, perhaps, 
be incenſed to no pprpole, at ſeeing us unhappy without 
being criminal. 

The mini er liſtened with aftopiſhment. «Far from 
being any obſtacle to your intentions, ſaid he, © Madam, 
I will ſecond them, even in puniſhing your huſband, 
He muſt renounce all title to his place. — Ah, Sir! 

I have diſpoſed of it in fayour of your fon'; and 
it is out of regard, out of reſpect for you, that 1 leave 
the ſurvivorſiip to the father.“ Acelia's ſurprize, at 
obtaining from the miniſter a fayour inſtead of a puniſh- 
ment, made her almoſt fall at his feet. Sir,” ſaid ſhe 
to him, vit is worthy yourſelf to correct, in this manner, 
the father of 2 family. The te: rs which yon ſee flow 
are the expreſſion of my gratitude. My children, my 
huſband, and myſelf, fall never ceaſe to bleſs you.” 

Melidor waited on Acelia with terror; and uneaſineſs 
gave place to joy, when he learned with what gentleneſs 
his diſſipation was puniſhed. Well, faid Acelia, 
embracing 
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embraeing 1 © are we to part to- day? Hare you Cat. 
any good friend whom you prefer to your wife? 


It is well known with what eaſe reports in Paris are 
f ſpread, and deſtroyed as ſoon as propagated: Melidor's 
2 misfortune had been the news of the day; ; his re- eſtabliſn- 
; ment, or rather .the noble part which his. wife had 
Y acted, cauſed a kind of revolution upon people's minds, 
r ; and in their converſation. They talked of nothing but 
e 2 the wiſdom and reſolution of Acelia ; and when ſhe 
7 = appeared abroad, with the modeſt and free air of a 
if 2 perſon who neither braves nor fears the looks of the 
8 : public, ſhe was received with a reſpect which ſhe had 
h 4 never before inſpired. It. was then that ſhe perceived 
* J the value of the conſideration which virtue gives; and 
lt ; the homages, which had been paid to her youth and 
32 j beauty, had never flattered her ſo much. 
UE | Melidor, more timid, or more vain, knew not what 
le air to aſſume, nor what countenance to wear. Let us 
if wear, faid his wife, the air of confeſſing frankly, that 
e, N we have been imprudent, and that we are become diſ- 
Sy : creet. | Nobody has any thing.to reproach us with ; let 
ut us not humiliate ourſelves. If they fee us glad of being 
= amended, they will eſteem us the more. —“ And with 
m What eyes, ſaid he, will you look upon that multitude 
Ny ; of falſe friends, who have abandoned us ?—* With the. 
d, ſame eyes that I have always ſeen them; as people hom 
re pleaſure. attracts, and who fly away at it's departure. 
nd What right had you to depend upon them? Was it for 
Ve them that yonr feaſts were made? The houſe of a rich 
at man is a theatre, in which every one thinks he has paid 
{he for his place, when he has filled it agreeably : the ſhew 
ihe ended, every one retires, acquitted of all demands on 
er, them. This is a diſagreeable reflection; but in loſing 
OW the illuſion of being loved, you convert. an agreeable 
my error into an uſeful experience. And it is with this 
remedy, as with many others: the bitterneſs forms. 
1efs it's efficacy. View, then, the world as it is, without 
iels being mortified by miſtaking it, without boaſting that 
lia, I you know it better. Above all, let nobody be informed 
ing = 9; our little quarrels : * let ackher of us ſeem to have 
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given way to the other; but let it appear, that the 


- ſame ſpirit animates and actuates us both. Though it· 


Fs; 


be not ſo great a ſhame as it is accounted, to ſuffer one's. 
ſelf to be guided by a wife, I would not have them Know 
that it was I who determined you.“ 

Melidor owed every thing to his wife, but nothing 
touched him ſo ſenſibly as this mark of delicacy, and he 
was ſo ingenious as to confeſs it. Acelia had another 
view beſides flattering the vanity of her huſband. She 
wanted to'engage him, by his vanity itſelf, to follow 


the plan which ſhe had traced out to'him. If he ſees: 
all the world perſuaded,” ſaid ſhe, © that he has acted 


only according to his own pleaſure, he will ſoon believe 
it himſelf, as well as the reſt of the world: we ſtand to- 
our own reſolutions by this ſentiment of liberty, which 
reſiſts thoſe of others; and the moſt eſential point in 
the art of leading. people, is that of concealing from 
them that they are led.“ Acelia took care, therefore to- 
reflect on her huſband thoſe praiſes which were be- 


ſtowed on her; and Melidor, on his fide, ſpoke of her 


with nothing but eſteem: 

However, ſhe dreaded, on his account, the ſolitude 
and filence of her houſe. There is no keeping in a 
man Who grows dull and weary ; and before Melidor 
could fall into ſome employment, it was neceſſary he 
ſhould have amuſements. Acelia took care to form for 
him a ſociety, not numerous, but well-choſen. I in- 
vite you not to feaſts,” ſaid ſhe to the ladies whom ſhe 
engaged; but inſtead of pomp, we ſhalf have pleaſure. 
I will give you a hearty ſupper, which ſhall coſt nothing; 
we will there drink in freedom to the health of our 
friends; perhaps, alſo, we ſhall laugh there, a circum- 
ſtance uncommon enough in the world.“ She kept her 
promiſe; and her huſband. alene' ſtil> regretted the 
opulence in which he had lived. Not that he did not 


try to accuſtom himſelf to a plain way of life ; but one 


would have thought that the ſame void had taken 
poſſeſſion of his ſoul and of his houſe. His eyes and 
ears, habituated to tumult, were ſtupified as it were 


with calm and repoſe. He Aill viewed with envy thoſe 


who 
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ho were ruining themſelves, like himſelf; and Paris, 
where he found himſelf condemned to privations, in the 
midſt of enjoyments, became odious to him. 

Acelia, who perceived it, and who purſued her plan 
with that conſtancy which is found only in women, 
propoſed to him to go and ſee the lands which they had 
bought. But, before ſetting out, ſhe charged her 
lawyer to hire her, inſtead of the hotel which they occu- 
pied, a houſe genteely plain, to live in at their re- 
turn. 

Ok three eſtates, which Melidor had, the two moſt 
konourable produced ſcarce a third of the intereſt of the 
purchaſe-money. It was reſolved, therefore, that he 
ſhould ſell them. The other having been long neglect- 
ed, required only i improvement to become an excellent 
eſtate. This is the eſtate we muſt keep,' ſaid Acelia: 
let us employ all our care in raiſing it's value. It is a 
wholeſome air, an agreeable proſpect, and a fertile ſoil ; 
we will pals the plealant part ef the year there; and, 
believe me, we . rn love one another there. Your wife 
will not haye the airs, the caprices, the art of coquettes, 
but a ſincere and tender friendſhip; which will conſti- 
tute, if you partake it, your happineſs ; mine, that of 
our children, and the joy of our family. I know not 
how it is, but ſince I breathe che air of the country, my 
pleaſures are more ſimple and natural; happineſs ſeems 
more within my reach, more acceſſible to my defires ; 
1 ſee it pure and without clouds, in the innocence of 
rural manners; and 1 have, for the firſt time, the idea 
of the ſerenity of an innocent lite, which flows in peace 
to the very end.“ Melidor heard his wife with complaif- 
ance, and conſolation diffuſed itſelf over his foul kke 4 
delicious Balm. 

He conſented, not without repugnance, to the ſale of 
thoſe of his lands, the rights of which had flattered him 
the moſt; and the good lawyer managed ſo well, hat, 
in the ſpace of ſix months, Melidor found hinztelf in- 
debted to nobody. 1 In the WOI Id. 

Nothing now remained, but to ſtrengthen him 2 cainſt 
the bent of habit; and Acclia, who kney his foible, 
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d: not deſpair of ext' inguiſhing in him the reliſh of 
luxury, by a taſte more diſcreet and ſatisfactory. The 
eſtate which they had reſerved; preſented a vaſt field for 
uſetul labours ; and Acelia bethou; zht her of forming a 
little council of huſband.nen for the direction of them. 
T..is council was compoſed ' of ſeven honeſt, ſenſible 
villagers, to whom ſhe gave a dinner every Sunday. 
This dinner was called, The Banquet of the Seven Wile 
Men. The council was held at table, and 'Melidor, 
Acelia, and the little abbe; aſſiſted at the deliberations. 
Ihe quality of ſoils, and the culture which ſuited them; 
th hoice of the plants and ſeeds ;' the eſtabliſhment of 
ne farms, and the diviſion of the ground into woods, 
patiturages, and corn-fields'; the diſtribution' of the 
flo-ks, deſtined for fattening and labour; the direction 
and employment of the waters, plantations, and 
enciolures, and even the ſmalleſt ' particulars of rural 
cconomy; were treated in this council. Our ſages, 
vlaſs in hand, animated and enlightened each other; to 
hear them, one might have imagined that one faw 
treaſures buried jn the earth, which waited only for 
hands to come and dig them out. 

Melidor was flattered with this hope, and above all 
with the kind of domination which hs ſhould exerciſe 
in the conduct of theſe labours ; but he did not think 
that he had means ſufficient to carry theminto execution. 
0 ce us begin.” faid Acelia, and the ground will aſſiſt 

They did but little the firſt year, but ſufficient to 
give Melidor a foretaſte of the pleaſure of creating. 

The cou: cl, at Acelia's dparture, received from her 
a imall reeompence. and the good grace with which ſhe 
gave it enhanced the value. 

Melidor.” on his return to town,, was enchanted with 
his new houſe, It was commodious and pleafing, 
turniſhed without pomp, but with taſte. This, my 
dear, is what ſuits us, laid his wife. © There is enough 
of it to be happy in it, if we are'wiſe.” She had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing him grow dull at Paris, where hc 
found himſelf confounded in the crowd, and ſigh after 
the country, W here the defire of reigning recalled him. 

CESS They 
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They went down there before the return of ſpring, 
and the ſages being aſſembled, they regulated the labours 
'of the year. 

From the moment that Melidor ſaw the ground en- 
livened by his influence, and a multitude of people 
employed in 5 it for him, he felt himſelf lifted 
above himſell. A new farm, which he had eſtabliſhed, 
was adjudged by the council and Melidor had the ſen- 
ſible joy of ſeeing the firſt crop. 

Their joy was renewed every day, on ſeeing thoſe 

very fields, which two years before languiſhed uncul- 
tivated and unpeopled, covered with Jabourers and 
flocks, with wood, harveſts, and herbages; and Meli- 
dor ſaw, with regret, the arrival of the ſeaſon which 
recalled him to Paris. | 

Acelia could not reſiſt the inclination of viſiting the 
miniſter, who, in ter misfortune, had ſtretched out his 
hand to her. She gave him ſo touching a picture of 
the happineſs which they enjoyed, that he was moved 
to the bottom of his ſoul.” © You are,* faid he to her, 
t the model of women: may ſuch an example make, on 
all hearts, the impreſſion which it makes on mine. Go 
on, Madam, and depend on me. It is too much 
honour to be able to contribute to the happineſs which 
you occafion,? * 

That fortunate country, to which our copple were 
recalled by the fine weather, became a ſmiling picture 
of œconemy and abundance. But a picture, ſtill more 
touching, was that of the education which they gave to 
their children. 
They talked in the neighbourhood « of a couple like 
themſelves, withdrawn from the world, and who, in a 
pleaſing ſolitude, made it their delight to cultivate the 
tender fruits of the world. I et us go and fee them,” 
jad Acelia; let us go and take leflons from them.” 
On arriving, they ſaw the image of happineſs and ot 
virtue; M. and Madame De Liſbe, in the midſt of 
their young mii, ſolely occupied with the care of 
tormi ing the unde erſtanding and the Eeart. 

| Acelia 
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Acelia was touched at the grace, the dece ny, and, 
above all, with the air of gaiety which ſhe remarked in 
theſe children. They had neither the ruſtic baſhfulneſs 
nor the indiſereet familiarity of childhood. In their 
addreſs, their converſation, their language, nothing 
appeared but a natural excellence; ſo very eaſy. had 
Habit rendered all the movements which it had 
directed. 

This is not a viſit of ceremony,” ſaid Acelia to 
Madame De Liſbe : we come to take inſtructions from 
you in the art of bringing up our children, and to en- 
treat you to teach us the principles and the method which 

ou have followed with ſo much ſucceſs. 
Alas, Madam! nothing is more plain,“ replied 
Madame De Litbe. Our principles conſiſt in treating 


children as children; to make uſeful things a play to 


them; to make plain what we teach them, and to teach 
#hgm only what they are able to concewe. Our method 
is equally ſimple: it conſiſts sin leading them to in- 
ſtruction by curioſity; in concealing from them, under 


That allurement, the Los of labour and conſtraint, and 


in directing their very curiofity, by certain thoughts 
thrown in their way, and which we give them an incli- 
nation of ſeizing. The moſt difhcalt 1 1s that of exciting 
emulation without jealouſy 3 and in that, perhaps, we 


| Have leſs merit than good fortune.'—* 5 have given 


them, without doubt, excellent maſters! — No, Madam, 
We. lear ned whatever xe wiſhed to teach them. See how 
the dove digeſt the nouriſhment of her young ones. 
Let us imitate her ; and from thence reſult two advan- 
tages, and two pleaſures : that of inſtrycting ourſelves, 
and that of inſtr ucting our children.“ 

« This little labour is ſo much the more amuſing,” 
faid Monſieur De Liſbe, as we have reſerved all the 
abſtracted ſtudies for the age of reaſon ; and as our 


leſſons are, at preſent confined to what falls beneath a 


the ſenſes. Childhood 1s the age in which the imagi- 


nation is molt lively, and the memory mu? docile; it is 
0 objects of theſe two organs that we apply to the minds 
| of 
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of our children. The ſurface of the ground is an image 
the hiſtory of men, and that of nature, are a ſucceſſion 
of pictures; the natural philoſophy of tongues is only 
ſounds; the part of the mathematics, to be perceived 
by the tenſes, is reduce& to lines; all the arts may be 
deſcribed. - Religion itlelt, and moral philoſophy, are 

better learned by our feelings than they are conceived in 
idea; in a word, all our imple and primitive percep- 
tions come to us by the ſenſes. Now, the ſenſes of 
children have more fineneſs, delicacy, and vivacity, 
than thoſe of maturer age. It is taking nature, then, 

in her ſtrength, to take her i in childhood, to perceive 
and ſieze every thing. which requires not the combi- 
nations of the underſtanding; beſides, that the foul, 

free from all other care, is entirely at leiſure to attend 
to this; that it is greedy of knowledge, exempt from 

prejudice, and that all the cells of the underſt. anding 

and the memory being empty, we range ideas there at 
pleaſure, eſpecially if, in the art of introducing them, 
we follow their natural order, if we are not in too much 


haſte to accumulate them, WF it we give them leiſure 
to ſettle themſelves each in their place.” 


<1 ſee,” ſaid Acclia, but without terrifymg myſelt 
it it, that all this demands a continued attention.'— 
That attention,” replied Madame De Litbe, has no- 


thing conſtraining nor painful. We live with our 
children, we have them under our eyes, we converſe 


with them, we accuſtom them to examine and to reflect, 
we aſſiſt them, without impatience, in developing their 
ideas, we never diſcourage them by a tone of ill-humour 
or contempt ; ſeverity, which is only of ſervice to re- 
medying the fault of neghgence, has ſcarce ever place, 
in an unremitted education; and as we do not ſuffer 
nature to. take any vicious bent, we are not obliged to 
put it under con{traint.? 

< Salt I not be indiſcreet,” laid Acelia to her, in 
reſtifying to you the deſire I have of being preſent at one 
of your leſſons? Madame De Liſbe called her children, 
who were employed together in a corner of the hall. 
They flew to the arms of their mother with a natural 


joy, 
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joy, at Aich Adelia was touched, * Children,” 1 
the mother, the lady would willingly hear you: we 
are going to queſtion each other.“ 

Acelia admired the order and clearneſs of the know- 


ledge which they had acquired; but ſhe was ſtill more 


enchanted at the grace and modeſty with which they 
replied in thei? turns, àt the good underſt anding which 


reigned among them, and at the lively interelt which 


they took at the ſucceL s of each other. _ 

Acelia's object was to intereſt Melidor in this fight, 
and he was moved even to tears. How happy are 
vou, ſaid he continually to Madame De Liſbe; - Chow 
happy are you in having ſuch children! It is the ſweeteſt 
of all enjoyments.” 


Acèelia, on quitting her neighbours, requeſted chats 


friendſhip; ſhe embraced a thouſand times their children, 


and prayed them to give her leave to come ſometimes 
to inſtruct herſelf by their ſtudies. | 

What can be more aſtoniſhing, and more plain 5 
faid ſhe to Mel: idor, on going away. Can it be, that 


a pleaſurè ſo pure is ſo little known; and that What is 
moſt natural ſhould be what is moſt uncommon ? People 


have children, and grow fired of them! and ſeek abroad 


for amuſements, When they have füch touching pleaſures 


at home P— Tis true, faid Melidor; all children are 


not ſo well endowed.” —* And who has told us,” replied, 
Acelia, that Heaven has not granted us the ſame favour? 
Ah, my dear, it is for the ſake of ſparing ourſelves, 


that we ſo often reproach Nature. We generally blame 
her, in order to juſtify ourſelves. Before we have a 
right to think her incorrigible, we ſhould have done 
every thing to correct her. We are neither weak nor 
wicked ; ; our children ought not to be 5. Let us live 

with them, and for them; and! promiſe you that they 


will reſemble us.” 

© You are going to have two affiſtants,” ſaid the in 
the evening to the abbe. We have juſt got a foretaſte 
of the pleaſure of educating our children.“ And ſhe 
related what they had ſeen and heard. We. would 
follow the ſame plan,“ added ſhe. * You, my good” 
abbes 
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abbe, you ſhall teach them the languages ; Melidor is 
going to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of the arts, and of 
nature, in order to be able to give leſſons on them. I 
reſerve to myſelf what is eaſieſt and moſt ſimple, the 
manners, the objects of ſentiment; and I hope, in a 
year to be able. to keep pace with you. You muſt ſhew 
us the ſources, and direct our ſtudies, ſtep, by ſtep, on 
the ſhorteſt plan.?“ | 

The abbe applauded this contin; and each of them 
ſet about filling his taſk with an ardour, which, far 
from weakening itſelf, only redoubled. 

Melidor found no further vacancy in the Leiſure of 
the country. It ſeemed to him, as if time haſtened his 
courſe. | The days were not long enough to attend to 
the cares of agriculture, and the ſtudies of the cloſet. 
One might have ſaid, that theſe employments ſtole from 
one another. Acelia was divided, in like manner, be- 
tween the cares of her houſhold and the inftruction of 
her children. Nature ſeconded her views. Her children 
full of application and docile, whether by the example 
of their parents, or through a mutual emulation, made 
their httle exerciſes their diverſion. 

But this ſucceſs, fatisfying as it was to the heart of 2 
good mather, was not her molt ſerious object. She 
had enfured to Melidor the only inexhauſtible reſcource 
againſt the dullneſs of ſolitude, and the attraction of 
diſipation. Jam eaſy,” ſaid ſhe, * at laſt,” when ſhe 
faw in him a determined liking for ſtudy. It is a 
pleaſure which coſts little, which we find every where, 
which never tires, with which we are ture of not being 
obliged to fly ourſelves.* “. 

Melidor, reſtored to himſelf, far from being aſhamed 
to confeſs that he owed his reformation to his wiſe, took 
a pride in relating all the had done to reclaim him from 
his errors : he ceaſed not to commend the courage, the 
underſtanding, the ſw eetneſs, the firmneſs ſhe had 
mingled in it; and all the world, on hearing him, laid, 
© This is a Wife of Ten Thoufand ! 4 
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FRIENDSHIP PUT TO THE TEST. 
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N one of thoſe ſchools of morality to which the 
Engliſh youth go to ſtudy the duties of a man and a 

citizen, to enlighten the underſtanding and elevate the 
fou!, Nelſon and Blanford were, diſtinguiſhed by a 
friendinip worthy of the firſt ages. As it was founded 
on a perfect agreement of ſentiments and principles, time 
only ſerved to confirm it; and the more it was enlight- 
ened every day, the more intimate it every day became: 
But this friendſhip was put to a teſt, which it had ſome 
dituculty to ſupport. 
Their {{udies being finiſhed, each of them mock ta 
that way of life to which Nature invited him. Blanford, 
active, robuſt, and courageous, determined for the 
profeſſion of arms, and for the ſea-ſervice. Voyages 
were his ſchool. Inured to fatigues, inſtructed by 
dangers, he arrived, from rapk to rank, to the command 
of a veſſel. 
Nelſon, Be with a manly eloquence, and of a 
genius wife and profound; was-of the number of thoſe 
deputies, of whom the national ſenate is compoſed 
and in a ſhort time he rendered himſelf famous there. 
Ihhus each of them ſerved. his country, happy in the 
ar which he did it: wiile Blanford ſuſtained the 

ock of war, and of the elements, .Nelſon ſtood proof 
againſt favour and ambition. Examples of an heroic 
zeal, one would have thought that, jealous of each 


biber, ey contended for virtue and glory 3 ; or rather 
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that, at two [extremities of the world, the ſame TI 
animated. them bot. 

. Courage, ſaid. Nelſon, i in his letters to Blanford, 
0 does honour to friendfhip, by preſerving it's country; 
live for the one, if it be poſſible, and die for the other, 
if there be. occaſion : a: death; of it's tears, is more 
valuable than thelongeſt life. — Courage, ſaid Blanford, 
in his letters to Nelſon, defends the rights of the people 
and of liberty a ſmile from one's We is of more 
value than the favour of kings. 
hlanford enriched himſelf by doing his auty: he re- 
turned to London with the prizes he had taken on the 
Indian ſeas; but the moſt valuable. part of his treaſure 
was a young Indian, of a beauty that, would have been 
uncommon in any climate. A Bramin, to whom Hea- 
ven had. given this only daughter in reward for his vir- 
tues, had conſigned her up, in his dying moments, to 
the hands of the generous Engliſhman. :, .... - 

Caroly ha l not yet attained her fifteenth year; her fa- 
ther made her his delight, and the tendereſt object of 
his cares. The village in: which he dwelt: was taken 
and pillaged by the Engliſh. Solinzeb (that was the 
Bramin's name) preſents - himſelf on the threſhold of 
his habitation. © Hold.!”, ſaid he to the ſoldiers, who 
were come up to his humble ſanctuary; © hold | Who- 
ever you be, the God of Nature, the beneficent God, is 
yours and mine: reſpect in me his miniſter,” W 
Theſe words, the ſound of his voice, his venerable 
air, impreſs reſpe& ; but the fatal ſtroke is given, and 
the Brarain falls, mortally wounded, into the arms of 
his trembling daughter. | 
At that inſtant. Blanford arrives. His comes to re- 
preſs the fury of the ſoldiery. He erits out ; he makes 
pailage through them; he ſees the Bramin leaning on 
4 young girl, ſcarce able to ſupport him, and who, tot- 
tering herſelf, bathes the old man with her tears. At 
this fight, nature, love, exercife, all their influence on 
Blanford's foul. He eafily diſcovers in Solinzeb, the 
8 of her, who embraces him with ſuch affectionate 
forrow. 
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a Barbarians, faid he to the ſoldiers, * begone ; Is it 
feebleneſs and innocence, old age, and childhood, that 
you ought to attack ?—Mortal, ſacred to me,” ſaid he to 
the Bramin, live, live; ſuffer me to repair the crime 

of thoſe ſavages” At theſe words he takes him into his 
arms, makes him he down, examines the wound, and 


procures him all the aſſiſtance of art. Coraly, witneſs | 


to his piety, the ſenſibility, of this ſtranger, thought 


the ſaw a god deſcended from heaven to ſuccour and 


comfort her father. 


Blanford, who did not quit Solinzeb, endeavoured 
to ſoften the ſorrow of his daughter ; but ſhe ſeemed 
to have a prelage of her misfortune, and . the 
nights and days in tears. 

The Bramin perceiving bis end approach : © would 
fain, ſaid he to Blanford. © go and die on the border of 
the Ganges, and purify myſelf in its waves.*—* Father,” 
replied the young Engliſhmen to him, © it would be 
eaſy to give you that conſolation, if all hope was loſt ; 
but wherefore-add to the peri] in which you are, that of 
ſo painful a removal? It is ſo far from hence to the 
Ganges! And then (be not oftended at my ſincerity) 
it is the purity of the heaft which the God of Nature 
requires; and if you have obſerved the law which he 
has engraven on our ſouls, if you have done mankind 
all the good you have been able, if you have avoided 
doing them ill, the God who loves them will love 

ou.“ 

Thou art full, af conſolation,” faid the Bramin.— 
But thou, who reduceſt the duties of mankind to a 
plain piety of manners, how can it be that thou art at 
the head of thoſe robbers who ravage Indi-; and who 
bathe themſelves in blood.” 

© You have ſeen, ſaid Blanford, whether I autho- 
Tize thoſe ravages. Commerce draws us to India ; and 
if men ated uprightly, the mutual exchange of conve- 
niences would be juſt and peaceable. The violence of 
- your maſters obliged us to take arms ; and the tranſi- 
tion is ſo quick from defence to attack, that at the firſt 
ſucceſs, at the ſmalleſt advantage, the oppreſſed became 
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the oppreſſor. War is a violent ſtate; which it is not 
eaſy to ſoften. Alas! when man becomes unnatural; 
how can he be juſt? It is my duty here to protect the 
commerce of the Engliſh, to make my country honour- 
ed and reſpected. In the diſcharge of this duty, I ſpare; 
as much as poſſible, the effuſion of blood and tears 
which war occaſions : happy if the death of # good 
man, the death of Caroly's fither, be one of thoſe 
crimes and misfortunes which J am deſtined to ſave the 
world ” Thus ſpoke the virtuous Blanford, and em- 
braced the old man. | 1 wy 

Thou wouldeſt perſuade me,” ſaid, Solinzeb, © that 
virtue is every where the ſame. But thou believeſt not 
in the good Viſtnou and his nine metamorphoſes : how 
can a good man refuſe his aſſent to them? — Father, 
replied the Engliſhman, there are millions of people 
upon the earth, who have never heard either of Viſtnou 
or his adventures ; for whom, however, the ſun riſes 
every day, who breathe a pure air, who drink wholeſome 
waters, and to whom nature laviſhes the fruits of the 
feaſons. Would you believe it! There are among theſe 
people, as well as among the children of Brachma, vir- 
tuons hearts, and good men. Equity, candour, up- 

rightneſs, beneficence, and piety, are in veneration a- 
mong them, and even among the wicked. O, my 
father! the dreams of the imagination differ according 
to climates ; but the mind is every where the ſame, and 
the light which is its ſource, is as widely diffuſed as 
that of the ſun.” 10s; boy | 

This ftranger enlightens and aſtoniſhes me,” fd 
Solinzeb within himſelf : all that my heart, my reaſon, 


the inward voice of Nature, tell me to believe, he be- 


lieves alſo ; and of my worſhip he denies only that part 
which I have ſo much trouble myſelf not to deem ab- 


furd.” Thou thinkeſt, then, ſaid he to Blanford, 


© that a good man may die in peace?“ — Certaialy.”— 


I think fo too, and I wait death as a gentle ſleep. But 


When I am gone, what will become of my daughter? 


I ſee nothing in my country but flavery and deſolation. 


My daughter had only me in the world, -and in a few 
| | moments 


— 


* 
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moments I ſhall be no, more.*—* Ah?! fad the. young: 
Engliſhman, if to her misfortune, death depiives her 
of a father, deign to contide, her, to my cares. I call 
| heaven to witneſs, that her chaſtity, innocence, and li- 
berty, ſhall be a depoſit guarded by honour, and for ever. 
inviolable.— And in what principles ſhall ſhe be 
brought up ?— In yours, if. you pleaſe; in mine, if 
you will allow me; - but at all events in that modeſty 
and virtue which are every where the glory of a wo- 
man. — Young man, replied the Bramin, with an au- 
guſt and threatening air, God has juſt, heard thy 
words; and the old man with whom thou now ſpeakeſt, 
will perhaps in an hour be with him.“ You have no 
need, ſaid Blanford to him, to make me perceive the 
facredneſs of my promiſes. I am but a feeble mortal; 
but nothing under heaven is more, immoveable than the 
honeſty of my, heart. He ſpoke theſe words with ſuch 
firmneſs, that the Bramin was penetrated with them.— 
Come Caroly, ſaid he to his daughter; „come and 
embrace thy, dying father: let him be, after me, thy 


guide and thy ſupport. There, my daughter, added 


he, is the book. of the law of, thy forefathers, the 
Veidam: after having well medidated on it, ſuffer thy- 
ſelf to be inſtructed in the creed of this virtuous ſtranger, 
and chuſe that of the two forms ot worſhip which ſhall 
ſeem to thee the moſt proper to make people virtuous” 
The night following the Bramin expired. His daugh- 
ter, who filled the air with her cries, was not able to 
detach herſelf from that livid and cold corpſe, which ſhe 
watered with her tears. At laſt, ſorrow exhauſted her 
ſtrength, and the attendants availed themſelves of her 
fainting, to carry her away from the melancholy place, 


Blanford, whom his duty recalled from Aſia to Eu- 


Tope, carried with him his pupil; and though ſhe was 
beautiful, and eaſy to ſeduce, though he was young and 
ſtrongly taken, he reſpected her innocence. During the 
voyage, he employed himſelf in teaching her a little 
Engliſh, in giving her an idea of the manners of Eu- 
rope, and in diſengaging her docile mind from the pre- 
judices of her country. 
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Nelſon was gone to meet his friend. They ſaw each 
other again with the moſt ſenſible joy. But the firſt 
fight of Caroly {truck and aſtlicted Nelſon. What 
do you do with that girl? ſaid he to Blanford, in a ſe- 
vere tone. * Is ſhe a captive, a flave? Have you car- 
re off from her parents? Have you made nature 
mourn?” Blanford related what had paſſed; he gave 
him ſo touching a portrait of the innocence, candour, 
and ſenſibility of the young Indian, that Nelſon himnfelf 
was moved at it. This is my deſign,” continued Blan- 
ford; © at my mother's, and under her eyes ſhe ſhall be 
inſtructed in our manners: I will form that fimple and 
docile heart; and if ſhe can be happy with me, I will 
marry her.'”— Iam eaſy, and acknowledge my friend. 
The ſurprizes and different emotions of a young 
ſtranger, to whom every thing is new, have been often 
deſcribed.*+ Caroly experienced them all. But her hap- 
py facility in ſeizing and comprehending every thing, 
even out{tripped the pains which they took to inſtruct 
her. Genius, talents, and the graces, were in her in- 
nate gifts: they had only the trouble of developing them 
by a ſlight culture. She was near ſixteen, and Blanford 
was going to marry her, when death deprived him of 
his mother. Caroly lamented her as much as if ſhe had 
been her own ; and the pains which ſhe took to conſole 
Blanford, touched him fenſibly, But during the 
mourning, which retarded the nuptials, he had orders 
to embark on a new expedition. ' He went to ſee Net- 


fon, and he confided to him not the grief which he felt 


at quitting the young Indian; Nelſon would have made 
him bluſh at that; but the grief of leaving her to her- 
ſelf, in the midſt of a world which was unknown to 
her. If my mother,” ſaid he, 5 was ſtill living, ſhe 
would be her guide; but the ill fortune which purſues 
this poor girl, has taken away from her her only ſup- 
port“ — Have you then forgot, ſaid: Nelſon, that I 
have a ſiſter, and that my houſe is your own ? Ah, 
Nelſon,' replied Blanford, fixing his eyes on his, if 
you knew what that charge is which you would have 


me confide to vou 2 At thſe words Nelton ſmiled with 


Ll 


diſdain. 
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diſdain. This uneaſineſs, ſaid he, is a fine compli. 
ment to us both. You dare not truſt me with a woman!” 
Blanford, in confuſion, bluſhed. Pardon my weak 
neſs,” ſaid he: it made me ſee danger where thy virtue 
finds none. I judged of your heart by my own: it is 
me whom my fear hymbles. Let us fay no more of it: 
J ſhall ſet out in peace; leaving the pledge of my love 

under the guard of friendſhip. But, my dear Nelſon, 
x I die, let me requeſt you to take my place.'—* tes, 
that of father, I promiſe you: alk no more.'—* Enough: 

nothing farther detains me. 

The adieus of Corlay and Blanford were mingled 
with their tcars ; but Corlay's tears were not thoſe of 
love. A lively gratitude, à reſpeAful friendſhip, were 
the tendereſt ſentiments which Blanford had inſpired 
her with. Her own ſenſibility was not known to her: 
the dangerous advantage of unfolding it was reſerved 
for Nelſon. 

Blanford was handſomer than his friend; but his 
figure, like his temper, had a manly and auſtere fierce- 
neſs in it. The ſentiments which he had conceived for 
his pupil ſeemed to have given him rather the diſpoſition 
of a father than of a lover : his attentions were without 
complaiſance, his goodneſs without charms, his concern 
tender but ſolemn, and his deſire was that of rendering 
her happy with him, rather than of being happy with 

er. 
| Nelſon, who was of a more engaging temper, had 
alſo more ſweetneſs in his features and his language. 
His EYES, efpecially ; his eyes expreſſed the doquence 


_ of the ſoul. IIis look, the moſt touching in the world, 


ſeemed to penetrate to the bottom of the people? s hearts, 
and to procure him a ſecret correſpondence with om. 
His voice thundered when there was a neceſſity to de- 
ſend the intereſts of his country, her lows, her glory, 
her liberty; but in familiar converſation it was full of 
ſenſibility and charms. What rendered him ſtill more 
engaging, was an air of modeſty diffuſed over his whole 
erſon. his man, who at the head of his nation 


would have made a tyrant tremble, was, in company. 
of 
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& a timid baſhfulneſs: one fingle word of commen a- 
tion made him bluſh. 

Lady Juliet Albury, his ſiſter, was a widow of great 
prudence, and an excellent heart; but of that kind of 
unhappy prudenge which always anticipates misfortune, 
and accelerates inſtead of preventing it. It was ſhe 
who was charged with confoling the young Indian. I 
have loſt my ſecond father, faid that amiable girl to 
her z £14 ha ave now only you a id Nelſon in the world. 
Iwill love you, I will obey yous My life and heart are 
your's. W hile ſhe was yet embracing Juliet, Nelſon 
arrives, and Coraly-riſes with a ſmiling and heavenly 
countenance, but {ill bedewed with tears. 

„ Welk,. jad Nclion to his fiſter;. have you « conſoled 
her a little? — Yes, I am conſoled, I have. no farther 
complaint z?, cried the young Indian, at the ſame time 
wiping her fine black eyes. „Ihen making Nelſon ſeat 
himſelf by the fide of Juliet, and falling“ on her knees 
before them, . ſhe 25 them by their hands, put ther: 
one in the other, and | preſſing, them tenderly in her own, 


which would has e ſoltened marble; and you, Nelſon, 
what will you be to me 7— I, Madam—your good 
friend. My god friend! that is charming then k 
ſhall be your g good friend too? Give me only that name.” 
— Yes, my good #7: end, my dear Coraly, your frank- 
neſs delights me. My God, ſaid he to his ſiſter, what 
a beautiful girl! She will be the delight of your life.“ 

— Yes, if ſſie is not the miſery of yours, * replied the 
provident ſiſter. Nelſon ſmiled with diſdain. © No,“ 
love never diſputes in my ſoul the rights of ſacred 


in the care of ulrivating 3 beautiful innocent. 
Blanford will be encha ntcd with, h her, if, at his return, 


ner ideas, ſnadows of n Winch ihe 13 unhappy 
at not ws able to expreſs. Her Eves, REF Zeltures, 
her features, every thing about her, proclainzs ingenious 
thoughts, which only wv ent wards to call them terth. 
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fee her mind open like a flower. Yes, my brother, 

as a flower with a multitude of thorns.* _ | 
Lady Albury conſtantly gave Enghſh leſſons to her 
pupil, and the latter rendered them every day more in- 
tereſting, by intermingling with them ſtrokes of ſenti- 
ment, of a vivacity and delicacy which belongs only to 
pure nature. It was a triumph to her but to make diſ- 
covery of a word, which expreſſed any gentle affection 
of the ſoul. She made the moſt natural, the moſt 
touching applications of them. Nelſon, arrived; the 
fiew to him, and repeated her leſſon to him with a joy 
and ſimplicity, which yet he found only amuſing. Juliet: 

| | alone ſaw the danger, and wanted to prevent it, 

| She began, by makirg Coraly underſtand, that it was 
not polite to thee and ſhou it, and that ſhe ſhould ſay. 
wu: at leaſt, unleſs it were a brother and a ſiſter. 
. Coraly made her explain what politeneſs was, and afked: 
what it was good for, if brother and ſiſter had no 
need of it? They told her, that in the world it ſupplied: 
the place of good- humour. She concluded, that it was 
uſeleis to thoſe who wiſhed well to each other. They 
added, that it diſplayed a deſire of obliging and of 
plealing. She replied, that this deſire diiplayed itſelf 
without politeneſs: then giving {or an example Jultet's 
little dog, which never quitted her, and careſſed her 
perpetually, ſhe aſked if he was polite. Juliet entrench- 
cd herſelf behind the punctilios of decorum, which 
approved not, ſaid ſhe, the too free and joyous air of 
Coraly towards Nelſon ; ; and the latter, who had the 
idea of jealouſy, becauſe Nature gives us the ſenſation 
of it, imagined within herſelf that the ſiſter was jealous 
of the kindneſſes which her brother did her. No, 
ſaid ſhe to her, 1 wilbafflict you-no- longer. I love you, 
1 ſuhmit, and I will ſay you to Nelfen.” 
He was iurprized at this change in Corlay's language, 
and complained of it to Juliet, © The yor,  faid he, © dif- 
pleaſes me in her mouth: it agrees not with her 
ſimplicity.— It diſpleaſes me too, replied the Indian: 
it has ſomething rebuſing and ſevere; whereas the 
thou 18. 0 ſoft! ſo intimate! ſo. attra Aing! — Do you. 
hear, 
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hear, ſiſter ? She begins to underſtand the language.”— 


Ha! it is not that which makes me uneaſy :- with a 


ſoul like her's, we expreſs ourſelves but too well'— 


<£ Explain to me,” {aid Coraly to Nelſon, © whence can 


ariſe the ridiculous cuſtom of ſaying you, in ſpeaking 


to a ſingle perſon. — It ariſes, child, from the pride 
and weakneſs of man: he perceives that he as inſignifi- 
cant, being but one: he endeavours to double himſelf, 


to multiply himſelf in 1dea.'— Yes, 1 comprehend that 
folly : but thou, Nelſon, thou art not vain enough—* 


UL 


<* Again ” interrupted Juliet v v1th a ſevere tone. Heyl 


what, ſiſter, are you gong to chide her !—Come, 
Coraly, some to me. 


me of laying ſnares for her? Ah! leave her that pure 
nature; leave her the amiable candour of her country 


and age. Wherefore tarniſh in her that flower of in- 


nocence, more precious than virtue itfelt, and which 
our factitious manners have {o much difficulty to ſupply? 

It ſeems to me that Nature is alflicted when 'the idea of 
evil penetrates into the fol. Alas ! it is a venemous 
plant, which grows but too readily, without glving 
ourſelves the trouble of lowing it.'— W hat you lay, is 
very tine, to be ſure; but ſince evil exiſts, we muſt 
avoid it; and in order to avoid it, we mult know eit. 
Ah! my poor little Coraly, Gaid Nelſon, into v hat 
a world art thou tranſplanted! What manners are thoſe, 


in which we are obliged te loſe one hall of our innocence, 


in order to ſave the other! 

In proportion as the moral ideas increaſed in the 
young Indian's mind, ſhe loſt her-gaiety, and natural 
ingenioufneſs. Exery new inſtitution ſeemed to her a 
new fetter. Another duty!“ ſaid the; another 
probibition My ſoul 1s enveloped as witha net ; they 
are going ſoon to render it immoveable.” That they 
made a crime of what was hurtful, Coraly comprehend- 
ed without difficulty ; but ſhe could not imagine any 
harm in what did no harra to any body. * © What greater 
happineſs in living together,“ ſald the, © than to ſee one 
anc with plealure ? ?. and why conceal! from ourſelves 
G 88 | 0 


< ] forbid her. How cruel. 
you are? Is ſhe in Shiner with me? Ds you ſuſpect 
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ſo 'weet an impreſſion? Is not vicaſure a blefſi ing? Why 
then hide it from the perſon who occaſions it ? They 
pretend to feel it with thoſe whom they do not love, 
and to feel none with thoſe whom they do! Some enemy 
of truth deviſed theſe manners. 

and when Juliet reproached her with! it,* You know the 
cauſe of it, faid ſhe : every thing that is contrary to na- 


ture muſt make her forrowful ; me in your manners 


every thing is contrary to nature. Coraly, in her little 
impatiences had fomething ſo ſoft and touching, thut 


Lady Albury accuſed herfel? of afflicting her by too 


much rigour. Her manner of conſoling her, and of 
reſtoring to her her good humour, was by employing 
her in little ſervices, and by commanding her as 
her child. The pleafure of thinking that ſhe was uſe- 


tu], flattered her fenſibly; { the: foreſaw the inſtant, in 


order to feize it; but the ſame attentions that ſhe paid 
0 Juliet, ſhe wanted to pay to Nelſon, and they diſtreſ- 
ied her by moderating her zeal: -* 'The good offices of 
fer vitude,? ſajd ſhe, * are low and vile, becauſe they are 
not voluntary; ; but from the moment that they are free, 
there is no longer ſhame; and friendſhip ernobles them. 
Lear not, my good friend, that : I (hall ſufter myſelf 
to be abuſed; Though very young, before I left Ws 
J knew the dignity of the tribe in which 1 was born: 
and when your fine ladies and young lords come to 
examine me with ſuch familiar curioſity, their diſdain 
only elevates my foul, and I perceive: that Jam well 
worth them all. But with you and Nelſon, who love 
Ne as your anten er, what « gan chere be humiliating ro 
me; * # 
Nelſon himſelf 8 ſometimes confuſed at the 


trouble ſhe took. © You are very vain; then, ſeid ſhe 


io him, ſince you bluſh at having need of me! Tam not 
fo proud as you: ſerve me; I hail be flattered with it.“ 

All theſe ſtrokes of ar intense and ſenſible ſoul, 
made Lady Albury uncaly. -+ ].tremble,” ſaid ſhe to 
Nelſon, when they were alone; 1: RT; leſt ſhe 
0% Jou, and leſt that love occaſion t ner . 
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Reflections of this ſert plunged her into. mancholy, | 
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He took this hint for an injury to innocence, © See 
there now, ſaid he, © how the abule of words alters 
and diſplaces ideas. Coraly loves me, I know it; but 
the loves me as you do: Is there any thing more na- 
tural than to attach one's ſelf to the perſon who does us 
good ? Is it a fault in this girl; if the tender and liv ely 
expreſion of a ſentiment ſo juſt, and ſo laudable, is pro- 
ſaned by our manners? Whatever criminality we affix 
to it, has it ever come into her thought ? No, bro- 
cher, you do not underſtand me. Nothing : more inno- 
cent than her love for you; but But, ſiſter, why 
ſuppoſe, why want it to be love? It is true and pure 
friendſhip for me, which ſhe. has for you Rkewiſe.— 
* You perſuade yourſe! f, Nelſon, that it is the fame ſen- 
timent ; will you make trial of it ; ; Let us have the ap- 
pearance of ſeparating, and of reducing her to the 
choice of quittiag the one or the other.'— See there 
now: na res HET 2 r e them on her? Why 
teach her to diſſemble? Alas! does her ſoul practiſe? 
es, I begin to conſtrain her: the is grown afraid of 
me, even fince the has loved you. And why have 
you inſpired her with that fear? Vou would have us be 
ingenuous, and you make it dangerous to be ſo ; you 
recommend truth, and if it eſcape, you make it a re- 
proach. Ah; Nature is not to blame: ſhe would be 
frank if the had liberty; it is the art which is em- 
plays to conſtrain her that gives her a bias to falſity.? 
—* "Theſe are very grave reflections for what is in fact a 
mere jeſt, - For, after all, what does the whole amount 
to? To make Caroly uncafy for a moment, in order to 
ſee to which fide her heart will incline : that is all.— 
+ "That is all: but that is a falfity; and which is worſe, 
an afflicting one.“ Let us think no more of it: it an, 
ſwers no end to examine what we would not ſee.—“ I, 
filter ! I only want information to know how to behave. 
Ihe manner alone has difpteaſed me; but no matter: 
what do you require of me? — Silence and a ſerious 
Ar. aroly comes; now you {hall hear. 
What is the matter now?“ faid Caroly, on coming 
vp to e 8 Nelſon in one corner ! Juliet in the 
| 1 4 | other 
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other : Are you \ [Rifplenſced| 2 — We have juſt taken,” 
faid Juliet to her, a reſolution which afflicts us but 
there was a neceſſity of coming to it. We are no lon- 
ger to live together; each of us is to have an houſe of 
our own; and we are agreed to leave you the choice. 
At theſe words, Caroly viewed Juliet with eyes im- 
moveable, with ſorrow and aſtoniſhment. It i is I, ſaid 
ſhe, that am the cauſe of your wanting to quit Nelſon. 
You are diſpleafed that he loves me; you are jealous 
of the pity which a young orphan inſpires him 
with. Alas ! what will you not envy, if you envy 
Pity ; if you envy her who loves you, and who would 
give her life for you, the only valuable thing which is 
left her? You are unjuſt my lady; yes, you are unjuſt. 
Your brother, in loving me, loves not you leſs; and if 
it were poſſible he would love you more, for my ſenti- 
ments would paſs into her ſoul, and I have nothing to 
inſpire into him towards you, but complaiſance and 
love,” 
Juliet would fain have perſuaded her, that ſhe and 
Nelfon parted good friends. It is impoſlible,” faid ſhe: 
you made it your delight to live together; and fince 
When it is become neceſſary that you ſhould have two 
Houſes ! People who love one another are never put to 
ftraits ; diſtance pleaſes thoſe only who hate each other. 
—You, O Heaven] you to hate ”” reſumed the. * And 
who will love, if two hearts fo good, ſo virtuous, do 
not. It is J, wretch as I am, that have brought trouble 
into the houſe of peace. I will baniſh myſelf from it: 
yes, Ibefeech you, ſend me back into my own country. 
1 ſhall there find fouls ſenſible to my misfortune and to 
my tears, who will not make it a crime in me to inſpire 
a little pit 
Nou forgot, ſaid Juliet to her, that you are 
our charge.'—+.I am free, replied the young Indian 
fiercely : © I may diipoſe of myfelf. What ſhould I do 
here ? Should I ſupply the place of a fiſter to Netton 7 
Should I conſole you tor the loſs of a brother? /o oc- 
caſion the unhappinefs of what alone I love! No, you 
| tal not part: my arms ſhalt. be a chain to you.” Then 
| running 
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running towards Nelſon, and ſeizing him by the hand; 
8 Come, laid ſhe to him, © ſwear to your ſiſter, that you 
love nothing in the world ſo well as her.“ Nelſon, 
touched to the bottom of his foul, ſuffered himſelf to- 
be led to his faſter”: 4 feet; ahd Caroly, throwing herſelf 
on fultet's neck, © You, continued ſhe, if you are my 
mother, pardon him for having loved your child : his 
heart has enougIPfor us both; and if you are any loſer 
there, mine ſhall nemme you for it. — Ah, danger- 
ous girl, ſaid Julict © what ſorrows wilt you ſoon occa- 
fion us P— Ah, ſiſtex,” cried Nelſou, who felt himſelf 
preſſed by Caroly againſt Juliet 8 boſom, © have you the 
heart to aMi& this poor girl.“ 

Coraly, enchanted at her triumph, kiſſed juliet ten- 
derly. at the very inſtant when Nelſon put his face to 
Bis fiſter's. He felt his cheek touch the glowing cheek 

of Coraly, ſtill wet with tears. He was furprized at the 
confuſion and extaſy which this accident occaſioned in 
him. * Happily, that,” ſaid he, © is only a ſimple emo- 
tion of the ſenſes: it goes not to the foul. I am my- 
felf, and I am ſure of myfelf. He diſſembled, however, 
from his ſiſter, waat he would fain have concealed from 
himſelf. He tenderly conſoled Coraly, in confeſſing to 
kerthat all they had ſuſt ſaid to her, to make her uneaſy, 
Was . nothing more than a jeſt. But what is no jeſt," 
added he, is the counſel which I give you of diſtruſt- 


ing, my dear Coraly, you own heart, which is too in- 


nocent, and too ſenfible. Nothing more charming than 
this affecting, and tender diſpoſition; but the beſt 
things very often become dangerous by their exceſs.” _ 

Will you not quiet my uneaſinefs?“ ſaid Coraly to 

Juliet, as ſoon as Nelſon was retired. © Though yow 
tell me ſo, it is not natural to make ſport of my ſorrow. 
There is ſomething ſerious in this paſtime. I ſee you 
deeply moved; Nelſon himſelf was ſeized with I know 
not what terror ; ] felt his hand tremble in mine; my 
eyes met his, and I Taw there ſomething ſo tender: and 
ſo ſorrou ful at the ſame time! He dreads my eenitümze 
He ſeems to be afraid that J thould deliver myſelf up to 
it. My good friend, would it be any harm to love P— 


Jes. 
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© Yes, child, ſince we muſt tell you ſo, it is a tn 
both for you and for him. A woman; you may have 
ſeen it in the Indies as well as among us; a woman is 
deſtined for the ſociety of one man alone ;. and by that 
union, ſolemnized and facred, the pleaſure of loving 
becomes a duty to her. ] know. it, ſaid Coraly inge: 
nuouſly: that is what they call marriage. — Les, Co- 
raly ; and that friendſhip. 1s. laudable between two mar- 
ried perſons ;. but till then it is forbidden.”— That is 
not reaſonable,” faid the ycu Indian: for before uniting 
one to the other, we mult know whether we love each 
Fiber; and it is. but in proportion to our love before- 

and, that we tare ſure of loving, afterwards. For ex. 
ample, if Nelſon loved me as ! love him, it would be 
clear that each of us had met their counterpart.— 
And do you not ſee in how many reipeets, and by how 
many compacts, we, are ſlaves; and that you are not. 
deſtined for Nelſon.— I underſtand you, laid Coraly, 
looking down; I am poor, and Nelſon is rich; but 
my ill fortune at leaſt does not forbid me to honour and 
cheriſh beneficent virtue. If a tree had ſentiment, it 
would pleaſe itſelf in ſeeing the perſon who cultivates 
it repoſe himſelf under its ſhade, breathe. the perfume 
of its flowers, and taite the ſweetneſs of its fruits: I am 
that tree cultivated by you two, and nature has given 
me a ſoul. _ 

Juliet ſmiled at the compariſon ; but the ſoon gave 
her to underſtand, that nothing would be leſs decent, 
than what to her ſeemed ſo juſt. Coraly heard her, and 
bluſhed ; from that time, to her gaiety, to her natural 

ingenuoulneſs, ſucceeded an air the maſt reſerved, and 
a converſation the moſt timid. What hurt her moſt in 

dur manners, though ſhe might have ſeen examples of it 
in India, was the exceſlive inequality of riches : but ſhe 
had not yet been kumiliated by it; ſhe was ſo now for 
the firſt time. 

Madam, ſaid the the next day, to Juliet, My life is 
ſp-1t inſtructing myſelf i in things which are rather ſu- 
perfluous. An induſtry, which furniſhes bread, would 
be much more vital. to me. It is a reiource, * 1 

| beleech 
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beſeech you to be pleaſed to procure me. — You will 
never be be reduced to that,” faid Lady Albury ; and, 
not to mention us, it is not for nothing that Blanford 
has aſſumed towards you the quality of iather.'— 
Favours, replied Coraly, « kind us much oftner than 
we would chuſe, It is not diſgraceful to receive them; 
but I clearly perceive that it is ſtill more reputable to do 
without them.“ It was in vain that Juliet complained of 
this exceſs of delicacy : Cotaly would not hear of 
amuſements, or of uſcleſs ſtudies. . Amidſt tire labours 
which ſuit feeble hands, ſhe choſe thoſe which required 
the moſt addreſs and underſtanding ; and, on applying 
herſelf to them, her 6nly anxiety was to know whether 
they afforded a ſubfiſtence. * You will leave me, then!“ 
ſaid Juliet. I would put myſelt,” replied. Coraly, 
© above all wants, except that of loving you. I would 
have it in my power to rid you of me, it I am any 
obſtacle to your happineſs ; but if J can contribute to it, 
entertain no fear of nry removing mylelf. I am uſeleſs, 
and yet I am dear to you; that dilintereſtedneſs is an 
example which I think myſelf worthy | of imitating. 
| Nelſon knew not what to think of Corlay's application 
to a labour merely mechanical, and of a diſguſt which 
had ſeized her for matters of pure entertainment. He 
' faw with the ſame ſurprize, the modeſt ſimplicity which 
he had aſſumed in her dreſs; he aſked her the reaſon. 
I am trying what it is to be poor, replied ſhe, with a 
imile ; and caſting her eyes downward, bedewed them 
with her tears. Abele words, and involuntary tears, 
touched him to the ſoul. O Heaven! faid he, can 
my ſiſter have made me afraid of ſeeing. herſelf poor 
and deſolate!” As. ſoon as he was alone with Juliet, he 
preſſed her to clear up the matter to him. | 
Alas! ſaid he, after having heard her; what cruel 
pains you take tõ poiſon her life and mine ! Though 
you were leſs certain of her innocence, are you not 
perſuaded of my honour ?P—* Ah, Nelſon! it is not 
the crime, it is the misfortune whith terrifies ING. You 
fee with what dangerous ſecurity ſhe delivers herſelf up 
to the pleaſure of ſeeing you; how ſhe attaches herſelf 
18 H hh | mne | 
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inſenſibly to you ; how Nature leads her, without her 
knowledge, into the ſnare. ' Ah, brother ! at your age 
and her's, the name of friendſhip 3 is but a veil. And 
why can I not leave you both under the illuſion ! No, 
Nelſon, your duty is dearer to me than your eaſe. 
Coraly is deſtined for your friend; he himſelf has con- 
fined her to you; and, without attending it, you take 
her from him.'— I, ſiſter! what is it you dare to warn 
me of ?P— Of what you ought to ſhun, I would have 
her, at the ſame time that ſhe loves you, conſent to 
give herſelf to Blanford; I would have him fatter him- 
ſelf with being loved by her, and happy with her ; but 
will ſhe be happy with him? Were you ſenſible only 
of pity, of which ſhe is fo worthy, what ſorrow would: 
you not feel at having troubled, perhaps for ever, the 
' repoſe of this unfortunate young creature? But it 
would be a prodigy to ſee her conſume with love, and 
you do nothing more than pity. Yeu will love her 
Will, do I fay? Ah, Nelſon ! Heaven grant that you 
do not al: ready | — * es, ſiſter, it is time to take what- 
ever reſolution you pleaſe. I only beg of you to fpare 


the ſenſibility of that innocent foul, and not aMic: her 


too much.'— Your abſence will afflict her without 
doubt; yet that alone can cure her. This is the time 
of che year for the country; I was to follow you there, 
and to bring Coraly ; do you go alone: we will-remain 
at London. Write, however, to Blanford, that we 
have occaſion for his return. 
From the moment the Indian ſaw that Nelſon left her 
at London with Juliet, ſhe thought herſelf caſt into a 
deſart, and abandoned by all nature. But as ſhe had 
learned to be aſhamed, and of courſe to diſſemble, ſhe 
pretended, as an excuſe for her ſorrow, the blame ſhe 
took to herſelf of having ſeparated them from each other. 
© You was to. have followed him,” ſaid the to Lady 
Albury; it is I that Keep you here. Ah, wretch that 
Jam! leave me alone, abandon me! And in ſaying 
theſe words, ſhe wept bitterly. The more Juliet tried 
to divert her, the more ic increaſed her ſorrows. Alx 
tlie objects which ſurrounded her, ſerved only juſt Ws 
touc 
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touch her ſenſes; one idea alone poſſeſſed her ſoul. 

There was a neceſſity for a kind of violence to draw her 
from it; but the inſtant they left her to herſelf, it ſee: ned 
as if one ſaw her thought fly back again to the object 
which ſhe had been made to quit. If the name of ellon 


Was pronounced before her, a deep bluſh overſpread her 


viſage, her boſom heaved, her lips trembled,- her whole 
body was ſeized with a ſenſible ſhivering. Juliet ſur- 
prized her in a walk, tracing out on the ſand, from 
place to place, the letters of that dear name. Nelſon's 
picture decorated Juliet's apartment; Coraly's eyes 
never failed to fix themſelves upon it, as ſoon as they 
were free: it was in vain fhe wanted to turn them aſide ; 
they ſoonꝰ returned there again, as it were of themſelves, 
and by one of thoſe emotions, in which the ſoul is 
accomplice, and not confidante. The gloomineſs inte 
which ſhe was plunged diſperſed at this fight, her work 
fell out of her hands, and the utmoſt tenderneſs of ſorrow 
and love animated her beauty. 

Lady Albury thought it her duty to remove this 
feeble image. This was to Coraly the moſt · diſtreſsful 
misfortune. Her deſpair Dee broke all bounds. * Cruel 


Friend!” ſaid ſhe do Juliet, © you delight in afflicting me. 


You would have all my life be only {ſorrow and bitter- 
neſs. If any thing ſoftens my troubles, you cruelly 
take it from me. Not content to baniſh trom me the 
man I love, his very ſhadow has too many charms for 
me; you epvy me the pleaſure, the feeble pleaſure, of 
ſeeing it.— Ah, unhappy girl! what would you?'— 
„Love, adore kim! ! live for him, while he ſhall live for 
another. I hope nothing, I 1 nothing. My hands 
are ſufficient to enable me to live, my heart is ſufficient 
to enable me to love. I am troubleſome to you, perhaps 
odious ; remove me from you, and leave me only that 
image wherein his ſoul breathes, or wherein I think at 
leaſt [ ſee it breathe. I will fee it, I will ſpeak to it; I 
will perſuade myſelf that it ſees my tears flow, that it 
hears my ſighs, and that it is touched by them.'—* And 
wherefore, my dear Coraly, nouxiſh this cruel flame, 


which devours you ? T afſlict you ! but it is for your 
Hhh a 7 good, 
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good, and Nelſon's peace. Would you render him 
unhappy ? He will be ſo, if he knows that you love 
him; and ſtill more if he loves you. You are not in a 
condition to hear my reaſons ; but this inclination, 
which we think ſo ſweet, would be the poiſon of his 
life. Have pity, my dear child, of your friend, and 
my other: ſpare him the remorſe, the complaints, 
which would bring him to his grave.“ Coraly trembled 
at this Uiicourle. She pr fed Lady Albury to tell her 
how Nelſon's love for her could te ſo fatal to him. To 
explain myſelf farther,” ſaid Juliet, would be to render 
odious to you, what you ought for ever to cheriſh. But 
the mot iacred of all duties forbids him the hope of be- 
ing youre 

| How i is it poſſible to expreſs the diſtreſs into which 
*Coraly 's ſoul was plunged! What manners! what a 
country! ſaid ſhe, wherein one cannot diſpoſe of one's 
Telf ; wherein the firſt of all bleſſings, mutual love, is 2 
terrible evil ! I muſt tremble, then, at ſeeing Nelſon 
again! J muſt tremble at pleaſing him! At pleaſing 
him! Alas! I would give my life to be one moment, in 
his eyes, as amiable as he is in mine. Let me baniſh 
myſelf from this fatal ſhore, where it is made a mil- 
fortune to be loved. 

Coraly heard, every day, of rallies falling for her 

country. She reſolved to embark, without taking leave 
of Juliet. Only one evening, on going to bed, Juliet 
pereeived that, in kiſſing her hand, her lips preſſed her 
more tenderly than uiual, and that ſome profound ſighs 
eſcaped her. © She leaves me more moved than ever 
before, ſaid Juliet, alarmed; ** Her eyes are fixed on 
mine with the jnoſt lively expreſſion of tenderneſs and 
forrow. What paſſes in her ſoul ?? This uneaſineſs 
diſturbed her the-whole night, and the next mornin 
the ſent to know jf Cor aly \ was not yet up. They wot 
her that ſhe was gone out, alone, and in a very plain 
dreſs, and that ſhe had taken the way to the water-ſide: 
| Lady Albury gets up in diftreſs, and orders them to go 
in purſuit of the Indian. They find her on board a 
ve fel, begging | her paſſage, environed by failors, we 
3 er 
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her beauty, her graces, her youth, the ſound of her 
voice, and, above all, the native ſimplicity of her re- 
queſt, raviſhed with ſurprize and admiration. She had 
| nothing with her but bare neceſſaries. Every thing 
they had given her which was valuable ſhe had left Be- 
hind, excepting a little heact of chryſtal, which ſhe had 
received from Nelſon. 

At the name of Lady Albury, ſhe ſubmitted without 
reſiſtance, and ſuffered herſelf to be conveyed home. 
She appeared before her a little confuſed at her elope- 
ment; but to her reproaches ſhe anſwered, that ſhe was 
unhappy and free. What, my dear Coraly ! do you 
fee nothing here but unhappinefs! PA If I ſaw here only 
my own, aid the, ©I ſhould never leave you. It is 
Nelſon's unhappineſs that irights me, and it is for his 
9 that I would fly.“ 

Juliet knew not what to reply: ſhe durſt not talk to 
he of the rights which Blanford had acquired over her : 
this would have been to' make her hate him, as the 
cauſe of her unhappineſs. She choſe rather to leſſen 
her friends. I could not conceal from you,” faid ſhe 
to her, all the danger of a fruitleſs love; but the evil is 
not without remedy. Six months of abſence, reaſon, 
friendſhip, how can we tell? Another object perhaps 
The Indian interrupted her. Say death; there is my 
only remedy. _ What! will reaſon gure me 'of loving the 
molt accompliſhed;-the moſt worthy of men? Will fix 
months of abſence give me a foul that loves him not ? 
Poes time change nature? Friendſhip will pity me : 
but will it cure me? Another obje&! Nou do not 
think ſo, You do not do me that injuſtice. There arc 
not two Nelſons in the world; but though there were 

a thouſand, I have but one heart ; ; that it is given away. 
Tt is, you fay, a fatal gift: that I do not comprehend ; ; 
but if it be ſo, ſuffer me to baniſh myſelf from Nelſon, 
to hide from him my perſon and my tears. He is not 
inſenſible, he would be moved at it; and if it be a miſ- 
fortune to him to love me, pity might lead him to it. 
Alas! who can, with indifference, ſee himſelf cheriſh- 
ed 2 as a kather, revered as A god ? Who can lee —_— 
| | ove 
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loved, as I love him, and not love in his turn“ Yoy 
will not expoſe him to that danger,” replied Juliet; 
vou will conceal your weakneſs from him, and you 
will triumph over it. No, Coraly, it is not the ſtrength 
that is wanting to you, but the courage of yirtue.— 
„Alas! I have courage: againſt misfortune; but is there 
any againſt love? And what virtue would you have 
me oppoſe to him? They al! ed in concert with him. 
No, my lady, you talk to no purpoſe: you throw clouds 
over my underſtanding ; you ſhed not the leaſt light 
on it. Let me ſee and hear Nelſon ; ; he ſhall decide 
upon my life.” : 

Lady Albury, in the moſt cruel perplexity, ſeeing the 
unhappy Coraly withering and pining in tears, and 
begging to be ſuffered to depart, reſolved to write to 
Nelſon, that he might come and diſſuade the poor girl 
from her defign of returning to India, and preſerve her 
from that diſguſt of life which | daily conſumed her. 
But Nelſon himſelf was not leſs to be pitied. Scarce 
had he quitted Coraly, but he perceived the danger of 
feeing her, by the repugnance which, he had to leave 
Her. All that had appeared only play to him with her, 
became ſerious on being deprived of her. In the filence 
of ſolitude, he had interrogated his ſoul ;' he had found 
there friendſhip languiſhing, zeal for the public good 
weakened, Ray almoſt extinguiſhed, and Love alone 
ruling there, with that ſweet and terrible ſway which 


he exerciſes over good hearts. He perceived, with 


horror, that his very reaſon had ſuffered itſelf to be 
feduced. The rights of Blanford were no longer ſo 
facred ; and the involuntary crime of depriving him of 
(: oraly's heart was at leaſt very excufable : after all, 
tire Indian was free, and Blanford himſelf would not 
have wiſhed to impoſe it on her as a duty to be his. 
Ah, wretch ' cried Nelfon, terrified at theſe ideas, 
*whither does a blind paſhion lead me aſtray! The poiſon 
of vice gains upon me: my heart is already corrupted. 
Is it for me to examine whether the charge, which is 
committed to me, belong to the parts who commits it? 
And am I made the judge, to whom it belongs, when 1 
have 
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Fave promiſed to keep it? The Indian 1s free; but am F 

ſo? Should I doubt the rights of Blanford, if it were 
not in order to uſurp them? My crime was, at firſt in- 
voluntary; but it is no longer fo, the moment I conſent 
to it. I juſtify perjury! I think a faithleſs friend ex- 
cuſable ! Who would have told thee, Nelſon, who 
would have told thee, that or embracing the virtuous 
Blanford, thou ſfiouldeſt call in doubts whether it were 
permitted thee to raviſh from him the woman who is to 
be his wife, and whom he delivered ts thy truſt ? To 


what a degree dees Love debiſe a man; and what = 


ſtrange revolution its intoxication” makes in a heart! 
Ah, let him rend mine, if tre will; he ſhall not make it 
either perfidious or baſe : and if my reaſon abandon 
me, my conſcience, at leaſt, ſhall not betræy me. Its 
light is incorruptible; the cloud of paſſions cannot ob- 
ſcure it: there is my guide; and friendſhip, honour, 
and fidelity, he ve ſtill ſome ſupport. 
In the mean time Coraly's image purſued bim perpe- 
tualhy. If he had only feen with all her charms, arrayed 
M1 ſimple beauty, bearing in her countenance the ſere- 


nity of innocence, the ſmile of candour on her lips, the 


fire of deſire in their eyes, and in all the graces of her 
perſons the attracting air of voluptuouſneſs, he would 


have found in his principles, in the ſeverity of his man- 


ners, ſufficient force to withſtand ſeduction; but he 


thought he ſaw that amiable girl as ſenſible as himſelf, 


more prudence, with no other defence than a prudence 
which was not her own, innocently abandoning herſelf 
to an inclination which would be her unhappineſs ; and 
the pity which it inſpired him with, ſerved as fuel fo his 
love. Nelſon blamed himſelf for loving Coraly, but 

fargave himſelf tor pitying her. Senſible of the evils 
which he was on the point of being the cauſe of, he 
could not paint to himfelf her tears, without think ing 
of the fine eyes which were to ſhed them, and the heav- 
ing boſom which they would bedew : thus the reſolu- 
tion of forgetting her, rendered her ſtill dearer to him. 
He attached himfelf to her by renouncing her: but in 
proportion as he perccived himſelf weaker, he became 
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more courageous. <* Let me give over, ſaid he, the 
thoughts of a cure: I exhauſt myſelf in faithleſs efforts. 

It is a fit which I muſt ſuffer to go off. I burn, I lan- 
guiſh, I die; but all that is mere ſuffering, and I am 
anſwerable to nobody but myſelf for what paſſes within. 
Provided nothing eſcape me from without that diſcovers 
my paſſion, my friend has no reaſon to complain. It is 
only a misfortune to be weak ; and I have the courage 


to be unhappy. 


It was in this reſokition of dying, rather than betray- 
f ig h s friendſhip, that he received the letter from h's 
filter. He read it with an emotion, an extaſy that was 
inexpreſſible. . Oh, ſweet and tender victim, ſaid he, 


* thou groaneſt, thou wouldeſt ſacrifice thyſelf to my re. 


poſe, and to my duty! Pardon! Heaven is my witneſs, 

that I feel, more ſtrongly than thyſelt, all the pangs 
which 1 occaſion thee. Oh, may my friend, thy huſ. 

band, ſobn arrive, and wipe away thy precious tears! 
He will love thee as I love thee; he will make his own 
| happineſs thine. However, I muſt ſee her, in order to 
detain and conſole her. Why ſhall I ſee her? To what 
_ doTexpole myſelf? Her touching graces, her ſorrow, 


her love; her tears, which I occaſion to flow, and 


which it would be ſo ſweet to dry up; thoſe ſighs, 


which a heart the moſt ſimple and artlefs ſaffers to eſ- 
cape ; that language of nature, in which a foul the moſt 


ſenſible paints itſelf with ſo much candour: what trials 
to ſupport i What will become of me , and what can I 


fay to her? No matter : I muſt ſee her, and talk to her 


as a friend and a father. After ſeeing her, I only ſhall 


be the more uneaſy, the more unhappy for it; but it is 


not my own peace that is in queſtion, it is her's : and 
above all, the happineſs of a friend depends on it; a 
friend for whom ſhe mult live. I am certain of ſubduing 
myſelf ; and how painful ſoever, the conteſt may be, it 
' would be a weakneſs and ſhame to avoid it. 


At Nelſon's arrival, Coraly, trembling and confuſed, 
ſcarce dare preſent herſelf to him. She had wiſhed his 
return with ardour ; and, at ſeeing him, a mortal chil- 


neſs glided through her veins. She appeared, as it 
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were, before a judge who was preparing, with one ſin- 
ple word, to decide her fate. 

What were Nelfon's feelings, on ſeeing the roſes of 
youth, faded on her beautiful cheeks, and the fires of 
her eyes almoſt extinguiſhed ? Come,“ ſaid Juliet to 
her brother, appeaſe the mind of this poor girl. and 
cure her of her melancholy. She is eaten up with the 
vapours with me ; ſhe wants to return to India.” 

Nelſon, ſpeaking to her in a friendly manner, wanted 
to engage her, by gentle reproaches, to explain herſelf 
before his ſiſter: but Coraly kept ſilence; and Juliet, 
perceiving that ſhe was a reſtraint upon her, went 
away. 

© What is the matter with you, Coraly ? What have 
we done to you?” ſaid Nelſon. What ſorrow preſſes 
you f?—* Do you not know it? Muſt you not have 
feen that my joy and my forrow can no longer have 
more than one cauſe ? Cruel friend! I live only through 
you. and you fly me: you would have me | But you 
would not have it ſo; they make you do it: they do 
more, they require of me to renounce” you; and forget 
yon. They fright me, they damp my very foul, and 
they oblige you to make we diſtracted. I aſk of you 


but one favour,” continued ſhe, throwing herſelf at his 


knees; it is to tell me whom Joffend in loving you, what 
duty I betray, and what evil I occaſion. Are there here 
laws ſo cruel ; are there tyrants ſo rigorous, as to forbid 
me the moſt worthy ufe of my heart and my reaſon? 
Muſt we love nothing in the world ? or, if I may love, 
can I make a better choice? 

My dear Coraly, replied Nelſon, © nothing 1 is erer, 
nothing is more tender, than the friendſhip which at- 
taches me to you; It would be impoſſible, Mt would Lag 
even unjuit, that vou ſhould not be ſenſible of it.“ 
Oh! I revivet this is talking reaſon. - But ch6ygh 
it would be extremely agreeable to me to be what you 
hold deareſt in the world; it is what I cannot pretend, 
neither ought I even. 120 conſexi to it. Alas! now 1 
don't underſtand you. When my friend confided you 
to my care, he was dear to you? — He is fo fill '— 
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© You would have thought yourſelf happy to 5e his? 
Ill believe it.“ You loved nothing ſo well as him in 
the world ?— I did not know you. — Blanford, your 
deliverer, the depoſitary of your innocence, in loving 
you has a right to be loved.'—* His favours are alwa 

preſent to me: I cheriſh him as a ſecond father. Ve- 
ry well : know that he has reſolved to unite you to him 
by a tie {till more ſweet and ſacred than that of his fa- 
vours. He has confided to me the half of himſelf, and 
at his return he aſpires only to the happineſs of being 
your huſband.'— Ah !' ſaid Coraly, comforted ; this, 
then, is the obſtaole which ſeparates us; be eaſy, it is 
removed. How ?— Never, never, I ſwear to you, 
will Coraly be. the wife of Blanford.'*—* It mult be ſo.” 
— Impoſlible ; Blanford himſelf will. confeſs it.'— 
© What |. he who received you from the hand of a dy- 
ing father, and who has acted as a father to you !'— 


© Under that ſacred title T revere Blanford; but let him 


not require more.'— You have then reſolved his un- 
happineſs.?—* have reſolved to deceive nobody. If F 
were given to Blanford, and Nelſon demanded my life 
of me, I would lay down my life for Nelſon ; I ſhould 
be perjured to Blanford.'—* What ſay you ?—* What 
I will dare to tell Blanford himſelf. And why ſhould I 
diſſemble it? Does love depend on myſelf?—“ Ah, how 
culpable you make meY— You! in what? in being 
amiable in my eyes? Aye, Heaven diſpoſes of us. Hea- 
ven has given to Nelſon thoſe graces, thoſe virtues which 
charm me: Heaven has given to me this foul, which it 
has made expreſsly for Nelſon. H they knew how full 


it is of him, how impoffible that it ſhould love any 


thing but you, any thing like you! Let them never talk 
to me of living, if it be not for you that! live.— And 


this is what diſtreſſes me. Witn what reproaches has- 


not my friend a right to overwhelm me 7”7— He of 


what can he complain? What has he loſt ? What have 


you taken from him? I love Blanford as a tender fa- 
ther; Ilove Nelſon as myſelf, and more than myſelf ;: 


thoſe ſentiments are not incompatible. If Blanford de- 


Uvered me into your hands as a depoſit which was his- 


Own. 
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own, it is not you, it is he that is unjuſt ”— Alas! it is 
me, who oblige you to reclaim from him that treaſure 
of which I rob him: it would be his, if it were not 
mine; and the keeper becomes the purloiner.”— No, 
my friend. be equitable. I was my own, I am yours. 
alone could give myſelf away, and have given myſelf 
to you. By attributing rights to friendſhip which it has 
not, it is you that uſurp them in its behalf, and you 
render{ yourſelf an accomplice in the violence which 
th do me.— He, my friend! do you violence? — 
hat ſignifies it to me whether he does it himſelf, or. 
— you do it for him? Am I the leſs treated like a 
ſlave? One fingle intereſt occupies and touches you 
but if another than your friend wanted to retain me 
captive, far from ſubſcribing to it, would you not make 
it your glory to free me? It is, then, only for the ſake of 
friendſhip that you betray Nature! What do I fay ? Na- 
ture —and Love, Nelſon, Love, has not that alſo its 
rights? Is there not ſome law among you in favour of 
ſenſible ſouls? Is it juſt and generous to overwhelm, to 
drive to deſpair afend female, and to tear, without pity, 
a heart whoſe only crime is loving you?? 
Sopbs interrupted her voice; and Nelſon, who ſa her 
choaked with them, had not even time to call his ſiſter. 
He haſtens to untie the ribbands which bound her bo- 
ſom j and then all the charms of youth in its flower 
were unveiled to the eyes of this paſſionate lover. The 
terror with which he was ſeized, rendered him at firſt 
inſenſible ef them; but when the Indian, reſuming her 
ſpirits, and perceiving herſelf preſſed in his arms, thril- 
led with love and rranſpert, and when on opening her. 
fine languiſhing eyes, the ſought the eyes of Nelſon ; 
Heavenly powers,” ſaid he, © ſupport me! all my vir- 
tue abandons me. Live, my dear Coraly. Would 
you that I ſhould live, Nelſon! would you, then, thatT 
love you? No, I ſhould be perjured to friendſhip, I 
ſhould be unworthy to ſee the light; unworthy of ſee- 
ing my friend again. Alas ! he foretold me this. and I 
vouchlafed not to believe him. I have preſumed too 
much on my own heart. Have pity of it, Coraly, of 
| that 
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that heart which you rend to pieces. Suffer me to fly 
you, and to ſubdue myſelf.—“ Ah! you would have 
my death,” ſaid ſhe to him, falling into a fit at his teet, 
Nelſon, who thinks he ſees what be loves expiring, 
ruſhes to embrace her, and reſtraining himſelf ſuddeni1 | 
at the ſight of Juliet, My ſiſter, faid he. aſſiſt her: 
it is for me to die! On ſaying theſe Fade, he uh 
draws. 

Where is he, demanded. Coraly, on opening hav 
eyes. What have I done to him? Why fly me © And 
you, Juliet, more cruel ſtill, why rèecal me to life? Her 
torrow redoubled when ſhe learned that Nelſon was juſt 

one; but reflection gave her a little hope-and courage. 

he concern and tenderneſs which Nelſon had not been 
able to conceal, ; the terror with which ſhe had ſeen him 
feized, the tender words which had eſcaped him, and 
the violence which it was to him to ſubdue himſelf to 
withdraw, all perſpaded her that ſhe was beloved. If 
it be true, ſaid ſhe, I am happy; Blanford will re- 
turn, I will confeſs:the whole to him; he is too gener- 
ous and too juſt to want to tprannins over me. But this 
| illuſion was ſoon diſſipated. 

Nelſon received in the country a letter 1 his Sid, 
announcing” his return, © 1 hope, ſaid he, at the end 
of the letter, to ſee myſelf, in three days, united to all 
that I love. Pardon, my friend, if 1 aſſociate to thee 
in my heart the amiable and tender Coraly. My ſoul 
was a long time ſolely devoted to thee ; now ſhe partakes 
of it. I have confided to thee the ſweeteſt of my wiſhes, 
and have ſeen friendſhip applaud love. I form my hap- 
pineſs both of one and the other; I make it my felicity 
to think that by thy cares, and thoſe of thy fiſter, I 
ſhall ſee my dear pupil again; her mind ornamented 
with new acquirements, her foul enriched with new vir- 
tues. more amiable;-if poſſible, and more diſpoſed to 
love. It will be the pureſt bliſs to me to poſſeſs her as a 
benefit conferred by you. 1 

Read this letters, writ Nelſon to bs ſiſter, and make 
Coraly read it. n A en to me! wn a pech 
io her 
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Ilt is over,” ſaid Coraly, alter having read; *I ſhall 
aever be Neilſon! s; but let im not. aſk me to be 
another's. The liberty of loving is a good which I am | 
not able to renounce.” This reſolution ſupported her F 
and Nelſon in his ſolitude was much more er 
than ſhbeg 1 
By what fatality,” ſaid he, is it, that what forms the 
charm of nature and the delight of all hearts, the he p- 
pineſs of being loved, forms my torment ? What ſay I? 
Of being lored? That! is nothing; but to be loved of 
what I love! Io touch on happineſs !/ To have only to 
deliver myſelf up to it! Ah, all that J am able to do, 
is to fly! inyiolable and facred triendfhip aſks no more, 
In what a condition have I ſeen this poor girl! In what 
a condition did I abandon her! She may well ſay, that 
ine is the ſlave of my virtues. I facrifice her as a victim, 
and I am generous at: her expence. There are, then, 
virtues which wound nature ; and, to be honeſt, one is 
ſometimes obliged to be unjuſt and cruel! Oh, my 
friend! mayeſtthou rather the fruitof theeffortswhich it 
colts me; enjoy the good which I reſign to thee, and 
hve happy from my mzisfortune | Yes, I wiſh that ſhe 
may love thee ; I with it, Heaven is my witneſs; and 
the moſt ſenſible „f all my parent: 150 that of doubting the 
ſucceſs of my wiſhes.” ; 
It was impollible lor nature io ſupport: herſelf. in a 
ſtate ſo violent. Nelſon, after long ſtruggles, fought 
repoſe'; alas! there was no more repoſe for him. His 
conſtancy Was at laſt ' exhauſted, and his diſcouraged 
ſoul fell into a mortal languor. 1 he weakneſs of his 
reaſon, the inefficacy of his virtue, the image of a pain- 
ful and ſorrowful life, the void and the ſtate of annihil- 
ation into which his ſoul would fall if it ceaſed to love 
Coraly, the evils without intermiſſion which he was to 
ſuffer if he continued to love her; and, above all, the 
terrifying idea of ſeeing, of envying, of hating, per- 
haps, a rival in his faithful friend; all rendered his life 
a torment te him, all _ urged him to thorten the courſe 
of it. Motives more ſtrong reſtraiged him. It was not 
a part of Nelſon' 8 principles, that a man, a citizen, 


might 
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might diſpoſe of himſelf. He made it a law to himſelf 
to live, conſoled in his miſery if he could ſtill be uſeful 
to the world, but conſumed with heavineſs and forrow, 

and become as it were inſenſible to every thing. 

The time appointed for Blanford's return approached. 
It was neceſſary that every thing ſhould be ſo diſpoſed 
zs to conceal from him the miſchief which his abſence 
had occafioned ; and who ſhould determine Coraly te 
conceal it, but Nelſon ? He returned therefore to 
London ; but. languiſhing, dejected, to ſuch a degree 
as not to be known. The fight of him overwhelmed 
Juliet with grief, and what impreſton did it not make 
on the ſoul of Coraly! Nelſon took upon him to 
re· encourage them; but that very effort only ſerved to 
encounter the conteſt between his ſiſter and the young In- 
dian. The latter would not quit Nelſon's pillow. She ur- 
gently entreated them to acceptof her careand attendance. 
They kept her out of the way from pity to herſelf, and 
for the fake of ſparing him; but the taſted not the re- 
poſe which they meant to procure ner. Every moment 
of the night they found her wandering round the apart- 
ment of the diſeaſed, or motionleſs on the threſhold of 
his door, with tears in her eyes, her ſoul on her lips, 

her ear attentive to the ſighteſ noiſes, . one of 
which congealed her with fer. 

Nelſon perceived that his lilter ſuffered her to fe him 
with regret. Afflict her not,“ ſaid he to her; it is 
to no purpoſe: ſeverity is no longer neceſſary. It is by 
gentleneſs and patience that we muſt endeavour at our 
cure. Corlay, my good friend, ſaid he to her one 
day when they were alone with Julict, you would. 
readily give ſomething to reſtore my health, would not 

you ?P— O Heaven! I would give my life. You can 
cure me at lcaſt. Our prejudices are, perhaps, unjuſt, 
and our principles inhuman; but the honeſt man is a 
{lave to them. I have been Blanford's friend from my 
infancy. He depends on me as on himſelf, and the 
chagrin of taking from him a heart of which he has 
made me the keeper, is every day digging my grave. 

You may ſee whether J exaggerate. 1 do not canceal. 


from 
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from you the ſource of the {low poiſon which conſumes 
me. You alone can dry it up. I require it not: you 
ſhall be ſtill free; but there is no remedy for my diſeaſe. 
Blanford arrives. If he perceive your diſinclination 
for him, if you refuſe him that hand which but for me 
would have been granted him, be affured that I ſhalt 
not ſurvive his misfortune and my own remorſe. Our 
embraces will be our adieus. Gonſalt yourſelf, my dear 
child; and, if you would that I live, reconcile me with 
myſelf, juſtify me towards my friend. Ah! live, and 
diſpoſe of me!' ſaid Coraly to him, forgetting herſelf; 
and theſe words, diſtreſſing do love, bore jay to the 
boſom of friendſhip. | 

But,“ reſumed the Indian after a long filence, how 
can I give myſelf to him whom I do not love, with a 
heart full of him whom I do love?“ My dear, in an 
honeſt ſoul, duty triumphs over every thing. By loſing 
dhe hope of being mine, you will ſoon loſe the thought. 
It will give you ſome pain, without doubt, but my life 
depends on it, and you will have the conſclation of 
having ſaved it.— That is every thing to me: I give 
mylſelt up at that price. Sacrifice your victim: it will 
groan, but it will obey. But you, Nelſon, you, who 
are truth itſelf, would you have me diſguiſe my in- 
clinations, and impoſe thus on your friend? Will you 
inſtruct me in the art of difiembling ?— No, Coraly, 
diſſimulation is uſcteſs. I have not had the misfortune 
of extinguiſhing in you gratitude, eſteem, nad tender 
friendſhip ; theſe ſentiments are due to your benefaQor, 
and they are ſufficient for your huſband : only difplay 
| theſe towrrds him. As to that inchnation which leans 
not towards him, you owe him the ſacriſice of it, but 
not the confeſſion. That which would hurt, if it were 
known, ought to remain for ever concealed x and danger- 
ous truth has ſilence for it's refuge. 
juliet interrupted this ſcene, too painful to both, by 
leading away Coraly, whom {he employed every endear- 
ment and commentlation to conſole. it is thus,? faid' 
the young Indian, with a ſmile of forrow, that on the 
Ganges they flatter the grief of a widow, who is going: 
: N | do 
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to devote herſelf to the flames of her huſband's fu- 
neral pile. They adorn her, they crown her with 
flowers, they ſtupify her with ſongs of praiſe, 
Alas! her facrifice is ſoon finiſhed ; mine will be cruel 
and laſting. My good friend, I am not eighteen years 
of age | What tears have I yet to ſhed till the moment 
when my eyes ſhall ſhut themſelves for ever ” This me- 
tan-holy idea painted to. Juliet a ſoul abſorbed in ſor- 
row. She employed herſelf no longet in conſoling her, 
but in grieving along with her. Complaiſance, perſua- 
fon, indulgent and feeling compaſſion, all that friend- 
ſhip has moſt delicate, was put in practice, to no ef- 
fect - | | | 


At laſt they inform her that Blanford is landed and 


Nelſon, enfeebled and faint as he is, goes to receive and 


embrace him at the harbour. Blanford, on ſeeing him, 
could not conceal his aſtoniſhment and uneaſineſs.— 
© Courage, man,“ faid Nelſon,” © I have been very ill; 


but my health is returning. I ſee you again, and joy 


is a balm which wilt ſoon revive. I am not the only 
one whoſe health has ſuffered by your abſence, Your 
pupil is a little changed: the atr of our climate may 
contribute to it- As to the reſt, ſhe has made a great 
progreſs : her underſtanding, her talents, have unfolded 
themſelves ; and if the kind of langour into which ſhe 
is fallen vaniſhes, you will poſſeſs what is pretty un- 
eommon, a woman in whom Nature has left nothing 
wanting.” F 
Blanford, therefore, was not ſurprized to find Coraly 
weak and languiſhing ; but he was much affected at it. 
It ſeems,” faid he, as if Heaven wanted to moderate my 
joy, and to puniſh me for the impatience which my duty 
excited in me at a diſtance from you. I am now here 
again, free, and reſtored to love and friendſhip.” The 
word love made Coraly tremble : Blaniord perceived her 
concern. © My friend, ſaid he to her, © ought to have 


prepared you for the confeſſion you have juſt heard“. 


© Yes, your goodneſs is well known to me; but can I 
approve the exceſs of it ”— That is a language which 
favours of the politeneſs of Europe: join with me to 

| | forget 
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forget i it. Frank and tender, Coraly, I have ſeen the 
time when I have ſaid, *©* Shallflymen unite us?“ 
vou would have anſwered me without diſguiſe,— 
With all my keart;“ or poſſibly, © I cannot con- 
ſent to it.” | Uſe de ſame freedom now. I love 
vou, Coraly, but I love to make you happy : your 
misfortune would be mine.“ Nelſon, trembling, look- 
ed at Coraly, and durſt not gueſs. her anſwer. *1 
hefitate; ſaid ſhe to Blanford, © #hrough a tear like 
your'ss While I ſaw you only as a friend, a fecond fa- 
ther, I ſaid to myſelf, © he will be content with my ve- 
neration and affectionate regard; but if the name of 
huſband mingle with titles already ſacred, what have you 
not a right to expect? Have I whertwith to acquit me 
towards you? —* Ah! that amiable modeſty is worthy 
of adorning thy virtues. Yes, thou half of myielf, 
your duties are fulfilled if you return to my affection. 
Thy image has followed me every where. My ſoul 
ow back towards thee acroſs the depths which ſepa- 
rated us: I have taught the name of Coraly to the 
echoes of a new world. Madam, ſaid he to Juliet, 
© pardon me if I envy you the happineſs of poſſeſſing 
her. It will ſoon be my turn to watch over a health 
which is fo precious to me. I will leave you the care 
of Nelſon's: it is a charge not leſs dear to me. Let 
us live happy, my friends : it is you who have made me 
know the value of life; and, in expoſing i it, I have of- 
ten experienced by what ſtrong ties L Was attached to 
. 

F It was ſettled, that in leſs than a week Coraly ſhould 
be married to Blanford. In the mean time, ſhe re- 
mained with Juliet, and Nelſon never quitted her. But 
his Courage was exhauſted in the ſupport: of the young 
Indian's. To be perpetually conſtrained to ſuppreſs his 
own tears, to dry up thoſe of a fond girl, who ſome- 
times diſtreſſed at his feet, ſometimes fainting and fal- 
ling into his arms, conjuring him to have pity on her, 
without allowing one moment to his own weakneſs. and 
without ceaſing to recal to his mind his cruet reſolution, 
this trial appears above the ſtrength of nature; accord- 
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ingly, Nelſon's virtue abandoned him every moment, 
Leave me, ſaid he to her, unhappy girl! I am not a 
tiger: I have a feeling foul, and you diſtract it. Dif- 
poſe of yourſelf; diſpoſe of my life; but leave me to 
die faithful to my friend. — And can I, at the hazarq 
of my life, uſe my own will? Ah, Nelſon ! at leaſt pro- 
- miſe me to live; no longer for me, but for a ſiſter 
who adoxes you. I ſhould deceive you, Coraly. Noc 
that I would make any upon myſeif; but ſee the condi- 
tion to which my grief has reduced me; ſee the effect 
of my remorſe: and ſhame anticipated: ſhall I be the 
| leſs odious, lefs- inexorable to myſelf, when the crime 
ſhall be accompliſhed Y— Alas ! you talk of a crime: 
is it not one, then to tyrannize over me !'— You are 
ree; I no longer require any thing; I know not even 
| what are your duties ; Iknow too well my own, and 1 
will not betray them. ' T ! 1 8 
It was thus that their private e ſerved only 
to diſtreſs them, » But Blanferd's preſence was ſtill mort 
painful to them. He came every day to converfe with 
them, not on the barren topicks of love, but the care 


2 took, that every thing in his houſe ſhould breathe 


ulnes and eaſe; that every thing there ſhould 
foreſtal the defires of his wife, and. contribute to her 
happineſs. If I die without children,“ ſaid he, © the 
half my wealth is her's, the other half 1s he who, after 
me, ſhall know how to pleaſe and conſole her for having 
loſt me. That, Nelſon, is your place.; there is no 
growing old in my poſſeſſion: take my place when 1 
ſhall be no more. have not the odious pride of want- 
ing my wife to continue faithful to my ſhade. - Coral) 
is formed to embelliſſi the: world, and to em ich Nature 
with the fruits of her fecundity. : 


It is mare eaſy to conclude thran A the ſituation 


of our two lovers. Their concern and coufuſion were 
the ſame in both; but it was a kind of conſolation to 
Nelſon, to ſee Coraly in ſuch worthy.:hands; whereas 
Blanford's favours and love were an additional torment 
to her. On loſing Nelſon, ſhe would have preferred 
ihe deſertion of all Rare, to the Sen the fav puns; 
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the love of all the world beſide. It was decided, how- 
ever, even with the conſent of this unfortunate girl, that 


there was no longer time to neg and that it was ne, 


ceflary ſhe ſhould ſubmit to her fate 

She was led, then, as à vickim to that houſe, which 
ſhe had cheriſhed as her firſt aſylum, but which ſhe now 
dreaded as her grave. Blanford received there as a 
ſovereign ; and what ſhe could not conceal of the violent 
ſtate of her ſoul, he attributes to timidity, to the con- 
cern, which, at her age, the approach of marriage in- 
ſpires. 

Nelſon had ſummoned up all the ſtrength of a ſtoical 
ſoul, in order to preſent himſelf at this feſtival, with a 
ſerenę countenance. 


They read the ſettlement which Blanſord had made. 


t was, from one end to the other, a monument of love, 
eſteem, and beneficence. Tears flowed from every eye, 
even from Coraly's: _ 

Blanford approzched refpefully, and ſtretching out 
his hand to her ; Come,“ ſaid he, my beſt- beloved, 
Ib to this pledge of your fidelity, to this title of the 

appineſs of my life, the inviotable ſanctity with which 
it is to be cloathed,” _ | 

Coraly, on doing herſelf the utmoſt violence, had 
ſcarce to advance, and put der hand to the pen. At the 
inſtant ſhe would have ſigned, her eyes were covered 
with a miſt ; her whole body was ſeized with a ſudden 
trembling ; 5 her knees bent under her, and ſhe was on 
the point of falling, if Blanford had not ſupported her. 
Shocked, congealed with fear, he looks at Nelion, and 
ſees him with the paleneſs of death on his countenance. 
Lady Albury had ran up to Coraly, in order to aſſiſt 
her. O Heaven,” cries Blanford, < what is it that I ſee ! 
Sorrow, death ſurronnd me. What was I going to do? 
What have you concealed from me ?—Ah, my friend, 
could it be poflible See the l:zht again, my dear Co- 
raly! Tam not cruel, I am not unjuſt ; I wiſh only for 
your happineſs.” 

The women who ſurrounded Cor ay; exerted thems 


ſelves to revive her? and decency ob! iged Nelſon and 
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Blanford fo keep at a diſtance. But Nelſon remained 
immoveable, with his eyes fixcd on the ground, like a 
criminal. Blanford comes up to him, and claſps him in 
his arms. Am I no longer thy friend! ſaid he. Art 
thou not ſtill the half ot myſelf! Open thy heart to 
me, and tell me what has paſſed. No, tell me nothing: 
I know all. This poor girl could not ſee thee, hear 
thee, and live with thee, without loving thee. She has 
ſeniibility, ſhe has been touched with thy goodneſs and 
thy virtues. Thou haſt condemned her to filence; thou 
haſt required of her the moſt grievous ſacrifice. Ah, 


Nelſon ! had it been accompliſhed, what a misfortune ! 


Heaven would not permit it! Nature, to whom thew 
didſt violence, has reſumed her rights. Do not aMict 
thyſelf : It is a crime which ſhe has ſpared thee. Yes, 
the devotion of Coraly was the erime of triendſhip.'— 
J eonfels it, replied Nelſen, throwing kimſelf on his 
knees: © I have been the innocent cauſe of thy unhap- 
pineſs, of my own, and that of this amiable girl ; but 
J call fidelity, friendſhip, honour, to witneſs—— No 


oaths,” interrupted Blanford; © they wrong us both.—- 


Go, my friend, continued he, raiſing him, thou 
wouldeſt not be in my arms, if I had been able to ſuſ- 
pect thee. of a ſhameful perfidy. What I foreſaw is come 
to paſs, but without thy conſent. What I have juſt 
now ſeen is a proof of it, and that very proof is unneceſ- 
fary : thy friend has no need of it.— It is certain,” re- 
plied Nelſon, © that I have nothing to reproach myſelf, 
but my preſumption and imprudenee. But this is e- 
nough, and'I ſhall be puniſhed for it. Corally will not 
be thine, but I will not be her's.'—* Ts it thus that you- 
anſwer a generou s friend?' replied Blanford to him, in 
a firm and grave tone of voice. Do you think your- 
ſelf obliged to obſerve childiſh punctilios with me? Co- 
raly ſhall not be-mine, becauſe ſhe would not be happy 
with me.. But an honeſt man for a huſband, whom but 
for you ſhe would have loved, is a loſs to her, of which 
you are the cauſe, and which you muſt repair. The 


contract is drawn up, they ſhall change the names; but 


L inſiſt that the articles remain. What I meant to give 
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Coraly as a huſband, I now give her as a father. Nelſon, 
make me not bluſh by any humiliating refuſal. I am 
confounded, and not ſurprized,” faid Nelſon, at this 
enerolity, which overpowers me. I muſt ſubfcribe to 
it with confuſion, and revere it in filence. If I knew 
not how well refpe& reconciles itſelf to friendſhip,. I 
ſhould no longer dare to call you my friend.“ 
During this converſation Coraly had: recovered, and 
again ſaw with terror the light which was reſtored to 
her. But what was ber ſurprize, and the revolution 
which was ſuddenly wrought in her fout! All is 
known, all is forgiven! ſaid Nelſon, embracing her; 
fall at the feet of your benefactor ; from his hand I 
receive yours.“ Coraly would have been profuſe in her 
acknowledgments. Touarea child, ſaid Blanford to her. 
© You ſhould have told me every thing. Let us talk no 
more of it; but let us never forget that there are trials, 


to which virtue itſelf would do well not to expoſe her- 
telt.” | 
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1 is no correcting the natural dĩſpoſition, they 
will tell me, and I agree to it; but among a 
thouſand combined ac:idents which compoſe a character, 
what eye is ſufficiently fine to diſtinguith that indelible 
characteriſtic? How many vices and irregularines are 
attributed to Nature, which ſhe never occaſioned ? 
Such is, in man, the hatred of mankind : it is a factiti- 
ous character; a part which we take up out of _— 
£ | ud 
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and maintain through habit; but in acting which, the 
ſoul is under reſtraint, from which ſhe ſtruggles to be 
delivered. What happened to the miſanthrope, whom 
Moliere has painted, is an inſtance of it; and we are 
now going to fee how he was brought to himſelf again. 


. Alceſtes, diſſatisfied as you know with his miſtreſs 


and his judges, deteſting the city and the court, and: 
reſolved to fly, mankmd, retired very far from Paris, 
into the Voges, near Loval, on the banks of the Vologne. 
This river, whoſe thells contain the pearl, is ſtill more 
valuable, on account of the fertility which it com- 
municates to it's borders. The valley which it waters 
is a beautiful meadow. On ore fide ariſe ſmiling hills, 
interſperſed with woods and hamlets ; on the other ex- 
tend, in a plain, vaſt fields covered with corn. Thither 
Alceſtes retired, to live forgotten by all nature. Free 
from cares and duties, wholly reſigned himſelf, and at 
length delivered from the hateful fight of the world, he 
praiſed Heaven for having broken all his connections. 
A little ſtudy, much exerciſe, the leſs lively but tranquil 
pleaſures of a gentie vegetation; in one word, a life 
peaceably Ae preſerved him from the dulineſs of 
folitude : he defired, he regretted nothing. | 

One of the pleaſures of his :etreat was to ſee around 


him the earth, cultivated and fertile, nouriſh a people 


who ſeemed to be happy. A miſantfophe, who is fuch 
from virtue, thinks that he hates men, only becauſe he 
loves them. Alceſtes felt an emotion mingled with joy, 
at the ſight of his fellow creatures rich by the labour of 
their own hands. © Theſe people,” ſaid he, are very 
happy in being yet half ſavages; they would ſoon be 


corrupted if they were more civilized.” 


Walking in the fields, he accoſis a labourer, plough- 


ing and ſinging. God preſerve you, good man,” ſaid 
he to him; you are very merry !—* According to 
cuſtom,” replied the villager.©I am very glad of it: 
it proves that you are content with your condition.'— 
* And well I may. — Are you married? — Yes, thank 


Heaven. Have you any children ?*— I had five: I 
have loſt one; but that loſs may be repaired.—“ Is your 


wife 
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wife young! 29 Twenty-five. — Is the handſome P— 
She is fo to nie; but ſhe is better than handſome, ſhe 
is good. — And you love her? — Love her! who would 
not love her? She loves you too, without doubt? 
* O, as to that, moſt heartily, and as well as befor 
marriage. — You” loved one another, then, before 
marriage . Or elſe ſhould we have taken each other? 
— And your children, do they come on well ? Ah, 
thay? is a pleaſure ! -?Phe'eldeft is but five; he has more 
wit than his father already.” And my two girls! they 
are charming. It would be a very great pity if the) 
ſhould want huſbands ! The youngeſt boy ſucks (ill; 
but' the little rogue will be 2 ſturdy fellow. Would 
-you believe it? he beats his ſiſters when' they go to Kiſs 
their mother. He is afraid that they are coming to take 
the breaſt from him.“ — All this is* very, happy? 
Happy! I think ſo. You ſhould fee our joy, when 1 
return from work. You would think they had not ſeeñ̃ 
me for a year: I know not which to liſten to. My wife 
hangs” upon” my neck, my daughters, jump into my 
arms, my eldeſt boy ſeizes me by the legs; not one of 
them negleas me, even to little Jackey himſelf, who, 
rolling on his mother's bed, ſtretches out his. little hand 
to me; while T laugh, and cry, and kiſs them; for all 
this moves me. believe it. You ought to feel it, 
for to be ſure you area father.“ have not that haps 
pineſs.— 80 much the worſe : : there is no other joy. 
And how dp you live ? Very well; upon excellent 
bread, good milk, and the fruits of our orchard. My 
wife, With 4 little hacon. makes a ſupper of cabbage, 
of which the king himſelf might eat. Then we have 
the eggs of our fowls; an: on Sundays we regale our- 
ſelves, and drink a cup o wine e Yes, but when the 
year turns out bad !—+ We are prepared for it, and live 
comfortably on what we have ſaved in a good one. — 
* Aye, but the rigour of the weather, the cold, the 
rains, the heats ?“ We are accuſtomed to them; and 
if you knew what pleaſur2 we have in coming in 
the evening to breatie the freſh air after a ſummer's 
day; or, in winter, to unnumb one's hands at à fire of 
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bruſh-wood, between one's wife and one's chil- 

dren! And then we fup heartily, and go to ſieep ; and 
do you think we ever beſtow a thought upon the bad 
weather? Sometime my wife ſays to me, My good 
man, do you hear the wind and the ſtorm? ? Ah, if you 
were now in the fields? am not there, I zm with 
thee, I tell her; and in order to aſſure her of it, ] 
preſs her againſt my boſorn. Ah, Sir! there are a great 
many fine people who do not live ſo happy as we.— 
And the taxes ? We pay them chearfully ; it muſt 
be ſo. All the country cannot be noble- The lord of 
the manor, and the judge, cannot come to labour. 

They ſupply our wants, we ſupply theirs; and every 
fate of life, as it is ſaid, has its troubles.— What e- 
quity ?? ſaid the miſe nthrope. There now, in two 
Words, is the whole ceconomy of primitive ſociety. G 
Nature | there is nothing juſt but thee : it is in thy un- 
cultivated ſimplicity that we find found reaſon !—But in 
paying the tribute ſo well, do not you give room to be 
charged more heavily ? Re” We uſed to fear it formerly; 
but, thank God ? the lord of the manor has freed us 
from that uneaſineſs. He performs the duty of our 
good king: he impoſes, he receives himſelf, and in 
caſes of neceility he makes the advances, He takes - 
care of us, as if we were his children.'—* And who 18 
this gallant man ?— Ihe Viſcount de Lavel. He is 
well enough known : the whole country refpects him.” 

Does be reſide in his caſtle ?— He paſſes eight 
months of the year there. And the reſt ?— At Pa- 
ris, I believe. Does he ſez company? The townſ- 
men of Bruyers, and ſometimes our old folks, who g9 
to eat his ſoup, end to chatter with him.'— And does 
he bring any body witn him from Paris ? Nobody 
but his daughter. He is very much in the right 
And how does he employ himſelf 7— In judging us, 
reconciling us, marrying our children, maintaining 
peace in our families, and aſiſting them when the ſea- 
ſons are bad. I will go, aid Alceſtes, * to ſee his 
yillage : it mult be moving.” 


He 
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He was ſurprized to find the roads, even the croſs 
roads, bordered with hedges, and kept with care; but 
having met people buſied in keeping them even; Ab, 4 
ſaid he, © there ate the ſtatute-labourers.'—* Statute- his 
bourers ! replied an old man, who preſided over theſe 
works; © we know none ſuch here: theſe people are 
paid : nobody is conſtrained. Only, if there came to 
the village a vagabond, an idle fellow, am ſent to him; 
and if he wants bread he earns it, or he goes to ſeek it 
elſewhere.— And who has eſtabliſhed this happy po- 
licy : Our gœod lord, the father of us all. —“ And 
the funds for this expence, who provides them: — The 
community; and as ſhe impoſes them herſelf, it comes 
not to paſs, as is ſeen elſewhere, that the rich are ex- 
empted at the charge of the poor.“ | 

Alceſtes redoubled his eſteem for the wife and bene- 
ficent man who governed this little People, * How 
powerful would a king be,” ſaid he, and a ſtate how 
happy, if all the great proprietors of lands would fellas 
this exampie of this nobleman. But Paris abſorbs both 
the wealth and the men: it ſtrips, it carries away every 
thing,” | ET 

The firſt glance of the village preſented him with the 
image of eaſe and health. He enters into a plain and 
large building, which was to a; PPearance a public edi- 
fice, and there he finds a multitude of children, women, 

and old men, employed in uſeful labours. Idlenefs wis 
not permitted, excepting to the lait weakneſs: Infan- 
cy, almoſt at its iſſuing from the cradle, acquired the 
habit and reliſh of labour; ; and old age, at the brink of 
the grave, ſtill exerciſed its trembling hands. The ſea- 
ſon in which the earth reſts, aſſembled to the workhouſe 
the vigorous men; ; and then the ſhuttle, the ſaw, and 
the hatchet, gave anew value to the productions of Na- 
ture. I am not ſurprized,” {aid Alceſtes, © that theſe 
people ſhould be exempt from vice and want. They 
are laborious and perpetually emyloyed.“ He enquired 
how the workhouſe had been ettabliſhed. © Our good 
ord,” faid they to him, advanced the money. It was 
but a ſinall matter at firſt; and all was done at his riſk, 
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at his expence, and his profit; but aſter being well aſ- 
ſured, that it was advantageous, he gave up the nder- 
taking to us: he interferes no long er, except in pro- 
tecting it; and every year it gives to the v Hag the tools 
of ame one of our arts; it is the prelent he make: at 
the firſt wedding that is celebrated in the year. I 1 ult 
ſee this man,” faid Alceites : © his character pleaſes me.“ 

He advances into the village, and he obſerves 2 houſe 
into which the people are going and coming with unca- 
'neſ-. He demands the cauſe of theſe movements; they 
tell him that the head of the family is at the point of 
death. He enters, and ſes an old man, who, with an 
expiring, but ſerene eye, ſeems te bid adieu to his 
children, who melt into tears around him. He diſtin- 
guiſhes in the midſt of the crowd, a perſon moved, but 
leſs afllicted, who encourages and. conſoles them. By 
his plain and grave dreſs, he takes him for the phyſician 
of the village, Sir,” faid he to him, © be not furprized 
at ſeeing here a ſtranger. It is not an idle curioſity that 
brings me hither, Theſe good people may have need of 
aſliſtance at ſo melancholy a juncture ; and I come—* 
« Sir,” ſaid the viſcount to him, my peaſants thank you: 
I hope as long as I live, they will have need of nobody; 
and if money could prolong the life of a good man, this 
worthy father of a family ſiould be reitored to his chil- 
dren.'—* Ah, Sir!“ ſaid Alceſtes, on diſcovering Mon- 
ſier M. De Laval by this talk, © pardon an uneaſineſs 
which 1 ought not to have had. — I am not offended,” 
replied M, De Laval, © that a goed deed ſhould be dit. 
puted with me; but may I know who you are, and what 
brings vou here ? At the name of Alceſtes, he recol- 
lected that cenſor of human nature, whoſe rigour was 
ſo well known; but, without being intimidated, © Sir,“ 
ſaid he, © I am very glad to have you in my ncighbour- 
hood, and if I can be of any ſervice to you in any thing, 

I beg you to command me.” 

Alceſtes went to vifit M. De Laval, and was received 
by him with that plain and ſerious gentility which pro— 
claims neither the want, nor the defire of being con- 
nected. . There, now,” ſaid he, © is a man of ſome re- 

ſexve. 
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Terve. I like him the better for it.“ He felicitated M. 
De Laval on the pleaſures of his ſolitude. © You come 
to live here, ſaid he, far from mankind, and you are 
much in the right to fly from them 1, Sir Ido not 
fly from mankind. 1 have neither the weakneſs to fear 
them, the pride to deſpiſe them, nor the misfortune to 
hate them.'—This anſwer came Jo home, that Alceſtes 
was diſconcerted at at. But he would ſupport what he 
firſt ſet out with, and he began the ſatire of the world. 
+ have lived in the word as well as others,” ſaid M. De 
Laval, and I have not found it fo wicked. There ar 
vices and virtues inht, good and evil, I confeſs ; but na- 
ture is ſo compounded, we muſt know tow to accom- 
modate ourſelves to 3t.*—, Aye, but,“ faid Alceſtes, in 
that compound the good is ſo very ſmall, and the evil ſo 
predominant, that the latter choaks up the former. — 
Ah, Sir!“ replied the viſcount, “if we were as ſtrongly 
fired with the good as with the evil, if we uſed the fame 
warmth in publiſhing it, and good examples were 1 
up as bad ones are, can you doubt but that the good ond 
would carry it on the balance? But Bratt itude Tpeak Q lo 
low, and complaints declaim ſo loud, that we ouly hear 
the latter. Eſteem and tricnd{hip are commonly mo- 
derate in their moderations*« they imitate the modeſty 
of the virtuous in praiſing them: whereas reſentment 
and injury exaggerate every thing to excels. Thus we 
fee not the good, but through a medium which leſſons 
it, and we view the evil through a vapour which mag- 
nifies it. | 

Sir,“ ſaid Alceſtes to the viſcount, © you make me 
wiſh to think like you; and though I might have on my 
fide the melancholy truth, your miſtake would be pre- 
ferable.— Why yes, without doubt: ſretfulneſs is of 
no ſervice. A fine part for a man to play, to be out of 
humour like a child, and get into a corner, to pout at 
all the world! and why? For the bickerings of the cir- 
cle in which we live: as if ail nature were an accom- 
plice and reſponſible for the in at which we are 
hurt! — You are right, 16 Alceites, it would be 
unjuſt to render man 2 ſolitary animal; but how many 
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griefs have we not to reproach them with in common ? 
Believe me, Sir, my prujudice has ſcrious werghty mo- 
tives. You will do me Juſtice, when you know me. 
Permit me to ſee you often. — Often; that is difficult,” 
ſaid the viſcount. My time is very much taken up; 
and my da ughter and | have ſtudies, which leave us lit- 
tle leifure ; but ſometimes, if you pleaſe, we will enjoy 
our neighbourhood, at our eaſe, and without laying 
any conftraint on each other ; ; for the privileges of the 
country is to have it in our power to be alone when we 
have a mind.” 


* This man is rare in his ſpecies,” ſaid Alceſtes, on 


going away. * And his daughter, who liſtened to us 


with. an air of ſo a veneration for her father: this daugh- 
ter, brought up under his eyes, accuſtomed to a plain 
life, pure manners, and leaſures that are innocent, 
will be an eſtimable woman, or I am very much miſta- 


| ken—at leaft,* reſumed he, © unleſs they lead her aſtray 


in that Paris, where every thing is ruined.“ 
If we were to repreſent to ourſelves dehcacy and fen- 
timent perſonified, we ſhould have the idea of Urſula's 


beauty. (It was thus that Mademoiſelle De Laval was 


called). Her figure was ſuch as imagination gives to 
the youngeſt of the Graces. She was eighteen years 
compleat ; and by the freſhneſs and regularity of her 
charms, one might ſee that Nature had juit put the lait 
hand to her. When unmoved, the lilies of her com- 
plexion prevailed over the roſes; but on the firſt emo- 
tion of her ſoul, the roſes effaced the lilies. It was lit- 
tle to have the colouring of flowers ; her ſkin had alſo 
that fineneſs, and that down ſo ſoft, ſo velvet-like, which 
nothing has yet tarniſhed. But it was in the features of 
Uriula's countenance that a thouſand charms, varied 
perpetually, diſplayed themſelves ſucceſſively. In her 
eyes, lomet!mes a mod-it langour, a timid ſenſibility, 
ſeemed to itiuve from her ſoul, and to expreſs itſelf by 
her looks; ſometimes a noble fey erity, and commanding 


with ſweetneſs, moderated the touching luſtre of it; 


and we ſaw there reigning, by turns, levere decency, 
fearful modeſty, and iy ely and tender voluptuouine!s. | 
x , Her 
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Her voice and mouth of that kind wllich embellih every 
thing; her lips could not move without diſcovering 
new attractions; and when ſhe condeſcended to ſmile, 
her very filence was ingenuous. Nothing more ſimple 
than her attire, and nothing morg elegant. In the 
country the let grow her hair, which was of a pale 
white, of the ſofteſt tint; and ringlets, which art 
could not hold captive, floated around her ivory neck, 
and waved down her beaacifud boſom. 'The mifanthrope 
had found in her the genteeleſt air, and the moſt decent 
converſation. It would be a pity,” faid he, that ſhe 
ſhould fall into bad hands : ſhe might make an accom- 
pliſhed woman. Indeed the more I think of it, the 
more I congratulate myſelf in having her father for a 
neighbour; he is an upright man: I do not believe 
that he has a ve ery W way of thinking, but he has an 
excellent heart. 
Some days after, M. De Laval in walking out return- 
ed his viſit; and Alceſtes talked to him of the pleature 
which he muſt have in making people happy. It is a 
fine example, added he, and to the ſhame of mankind 
a pretty rate one! How many folks, richer and more 
powerful than you, are only a burden to the people“ 
J neither excuſe them, nor blame them,” replied M. 
De Laval. To do good, there muſt be the power 
and when we can, we ought to know how to ſieze it. 
But think not that it is ſo eaſy to effe& it. It is not 
ſuficient to be dexterous enough; we muſt be alſo 
happy enough ; we muſt know how to treat juſt, ſenſible, 
docile minds ; and frequently a great deal of addreſs 
and patience is neceſſary to lead on a people, naturally 
diffident and fearful, to what 1 is advantageous to them. 
— Truly, faid Alcetes, * it is the excuſe which they 
make; but do you think it a very ſolid one? And the 
the obſtacles which you have overcome, cannot they 
alſo conquer them: - I have been,” ſaid M. De Laval, 
ſolicited by opportunity, and ſeconded by circumſtances. 
This people, newly conquered, thought themſelves 
undone without reſource, end the moment that I held 
open my arms to them, their deſpair made them ruſh 
| into 
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Into them. At the mercy of an arbitrary impoſt, they 
had conceived ſo much terror, that they choſe rather to 
endure their vexations than to ſhew a little eaſe. The 
expences of the levy aggravated the impoſt: theſe good 
people were over-rated ; and pon ks was the aſylum 
into which difcouragement had thrown them. On m 
arrival home I found eſtabliined his diſtreſſing and de 
ſtructive maxim to the country: the more we labour, the 
more we ſhall be trampled upon. The men durſt not be 
laborious, the women trembled at becoming fruitful. 
1 went back to the ſource of the evil: I addrefſed my- 
ſelf to the man appointed to collect the tribute. —* Sir,“ 
faid I to him, © ray vaſſals groan under the burdens of 
<onſtraint: I would with to hear no more of it. Let 
us ſee what they owe yet of the year's impoſt ; Iam 
come to acquit them.“ Sir,“ replied the FeceaAver to 
me, “that cannot be.” —*<* Why fo 7” faid L—© It is 
not the rule.” —© How! not the rule to pay the king 
the tribute which he demands ? to pay it him with the 
leaſt expence poihtible, and with the leaſt delay?“ — 
„ Yes,” faid he, © that is the king's intereſt, but not 
mine. What would become of me, if it were to be 
paid down; The expences are ths perquiſites of my 
office. Lo fo good a reaſon I had no reply; and with- 
out inſiſting farther, went to ſee the intendant—* I be 
two favours of you,” ſaid 1 to him : one, that I may be 
permitted, every year, to pay the tribute for my vaſlals; 
che other, that their diſtrict may experience only the 
variations of the public tax.“ 1 obtained what I aiked.” 
„Friends,“ ſaid I to my peaſants, whom I aſſembled 
on my arrival, I now give you notice, that it is in my 
hands you are to depoſit for the future the juſt tribute 
which you owe to the king. No more vexation, no 
more expence. Every Sunday, at the pariſh-bank, your 
wives ſhall bring their ſavings, and you will be inſenfi- 
bly cleared. Labour, cultivate your eſtates, increaſe 
their value to a hundred fold ; may the ground enrich 
you ; you ſhall not be charged the more for it : I, your 
father, will be anſwerable to you for it. Thoſe who 
ſhall be deficient, I will aſhſt ; and a few days of bn 
dea 
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dead ſeaſon of the year, employed on my works, will re- 
imburſe me what I advance. 

„This plan was approved, and we have followed it. 
Our farmers wives never fail to bring me their little of- 
tering. On receiving it, I encourage them; tell them 
of our good king; they go away with tears in their 
eyes: thus I make an act of love, of what they looked 
upon, before my time, as an act of ſervitude. 

Their ſtatute-works had their turn, and the intend- 
ant, who deteſted them, but knew not how to remedy 
them, was enchanted at the method which I had taken 
to exempt my village from them. 

« Laſtly, as there was here a great deat of ſuperfluous 
time, and uſeleſs hands, I eſtabliſhed the workhouſe, 
which you may have ſeen. It is the property of the 
community; they adminiſter it under their own eyes: 
every one works there but that labour is not ſufficient- 
ly paid to divert oy from working in the fields. 
The huſbandman employs in it only the time which 
would otherwiſe be loſt. The profit which they draw 
frem it, torms a fund which 1s employed in contribut- 
mg to the militia, and to the expences of public works. 
But an advantage, more precious ſtill, from this eſta- 
bliſhment, is to have encreaſed the human race. When 
children are a charge, we get no more than we are able 
to maintain; but from the moment that, at their iſſue 
from the cradle, they are able to provide for their own 
fubſiſtence, Nature delivers herſelf up to her attrac- 
tion, without reſerve or uneaſineſs. We ſeek the means 
of population: there is but one; the ſubſiſtence, the 
employment of mankind. As they are born only to live, 
we mult inſure them a livethood at their birth 

© Nothing wiſer than your principles, nothing more 
virtuous than your cares ; but confeſs,” continued the 
miſanthrope, that this good, important as it is, is not 
ſo diſſic alt, as to diſcourage thoſe who love it; and that 
if there were men like you—' Say, rather, if they 
were ſo ſituated. I have had circumſtances in my fa- 
vour, and every thing depends upon that. We ſee what 
18 right; ; Wwe love it; we wiſh to effect it; but obſtacles 
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ariſe on every ſtep we take. There needs but one to 
prevent it; and inſtead of one, there ariſe a thouſand. 
I was here very much at my eaſe : not a man of e«re- 
dit had an intereſt in the evil which I meant to deſtroy ; 
and how little would have been ſufficient to prevent my 
being able to remedy it? Suppoſe, inſtead of a tracta- 
ble intendant, I had been under the neceſſity of ſeeing, 
perſuading, prevailing on an abſolute man, jealous of 
his power, entirely led by his own opinions, or ſwayed 
by the counſels of his ſubaltern officers. Nothing of all 


this ſcheme could have taken place: they wouid have 


told me not to buſy myſelf, but to let things of this 
kind alone. Thus 1t is that good-will remains often 
uſeleſs on the part of the rick. I know that you do not 
ſuſpect it; but there is in your prejudices more Caprice 
than you imagine. | 


Alceſtes, touched to the quick by this reproach, from 
a man whoſe eſteem was to him of ſo great value, endea- 
voured to juſtity himſelf. Ee told him of the lau- ſuit 
he had loſt, of the coquette who had deceived him, and 
of all his ſubjects of complaint againſt human nature: 

« Truly,” ſaid the viſcount to him, © this was a mighty 
matter to make -one uneaſy ! You go to chuſe among 
a thouſand woman a giddy creature, who amufes her- 
ſelf, and makes a fool of you, as it were with reaſon ; 
you take moſt ſeriouſly, that love of which ſhe makes 
a mere diverſion : who is to blame? But granting her 
wrong, are all women like her? What? becauſe there 
are knaves among the men, are you and I the leſs ho- 
neſt on that account? In the individual, who hurts 
you, you hates the ipecies! There is caprice, neigh- 
Sis : there is caprice in this, you mult agree. 

Jou have loſt a cauſe which you thought juſt ; but 
does not a ſuitor, who is a perſon of integrity, always 
think that he h2s a good cauſe ? Are you alone more 


diſintereſted, more infallible than your judges? And if 


they have wanted lights, are they criminal for that? 
IJ, Sir, when J fee men devote themſelves to a ſtate of 
hfe which has many troubles in it, and very few plea- 
ſures, which impoſes on their manners all the conſtraint 


of 
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of the moſt ſevere decorum, which requires an unrer 
mitted application, a ſteady recollection, a labou 
without any falary, where virtue herſelf is almoſt with” 
out luſtre; when I ſee them environed with the luxury 
and pleaſures of an opulent city, live retired, ſolitary, 
in the frugality, fimplicity, and modeſty of the firft 
ages; I conſider, as a ſacrilege, the reproach of their 
equity. Now, ſuch is the life of the greater part of 
the judges whom you accuſe upon ſuch flight founda- 
tions. It is not ſome giddy perſons whom you ſee flut- 
tering in the world, that hold the balance of the laws. 
Till ſuch time as they beeome more prudent, they have 
at leaſt the modeſty to be filent £ fore conſummate 
judges. The Hatter are ſometimes miſtaken, without 
doubt, becauſe they are not angels ; but they are leſs 
of men than you and I: and I will never be perſuaded, 
that a venerable old man, who at the break of day 
drags himſelf to the hall with a tottering pace, goes there 
to commit jinjuſtice. | 5 
With regard to the court, there are ſo many in- 
texeſts in it, ſo complicated, and ſo powerful, which 
thwart and oppoſe each other, that it is gatural that 
men ſhould there be more delivered up to their paſſions, 
and more wicked than elſewhere. But neither you nor 
J have paſſed through theſe great trials of ambition and 
envy ; and it has depended, perhaps, on but a trifle, 
that we have not heen, as well as others, falſe friends 
and baſe flatterers. Believe me, Sir, few people have 
2 right to ſettle the police of the world. 
All honeſt people have that right, ſaid Alceſtes, 
* and if they wauld league TO. ns together, the 
wicked would not have ſo much audaciouſneſs and cre- 
dit in the world. — When that league is farmed,” ſaid 
M. De Laval, going away, we will both exrol qurſelves 
in it. Till cken, neighbaur, I adviſe you, without 
noife, in your little corner, the utmoſt good you can, 
by taking for a rule the love of mankind, and in reſerv- 
ing your hatred for a few fad exceptions” 
Ilt is a very great pity,' ſaid Alceſtes, when M. De 
Laval was gone, that goodneſs ſhould be always accom- 
19 Mm m | panied 
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panied with weakneſs, while wickedneſs has ſo. muck 
ſtrength and vigour ! It is a very great pity, ſaid M. 
De Laval, that this honeſt man has taken a bias, which 
renders him uſeleſs to himſelf and others! He has up- 
rightneſs, he loves virtue; but virtue is but a chimera, 
without the love of human nature.“ Thus both, judg- 
ing each other, were diſpleaſed with one another. 
An incident, pretty ſingular, rendered Alceſtes {til} 
leſs at his eaſe with De Laval. The Baron of Blon- 
Zac, 4 right Gaſcon, a man of honour, but havghty, 
and a miſanthrope in his manner, had married the Ca- 
noneſs of Remiremont, a relation of the viſcount. His 
arriſon was in Lorraine, He came to ſee M. De Laval ; 
nd whether it was to amuſe himſelf, or to correct two 
ianthropes. by means of each other, M. De Laval 
Wanted to ſet them by the ears. He ſent to invite Al- 
Teſtes to dinner. 

Among men, table-talk turns pretty oft upon poli- 
tics ; and the Gaſcon, from the moment they had dined, 
began laying on, and drinking at a great rate. I make 
no point of concealing it, ſaid he, © I have taken an 
averfion to the world. I would be two thouſand leagues 
out of my own country» and twa thouſand ye irs re- 
moved from my own age. It is the country of whores and 
knaves; it is the age of favourites ; intrigue and favour 
have done their parts, and have forgot nothing but me- 
Tit. He that pays his court obtains every thing, and he 
that does his duty has nothing. Myſelf, for example, 
who have never known but to march where honour calls, 
and to fight as becomes a ſoldier, I am known by the 
enemy; but may the devil take me if either the miniſtry, 
or the court, know that 1 exiſt! If they were to hear 
any mention of me, they would take me for one of my 

grandfathers? and if they ſhould be told that a cannon- 
al had taken off my head, I will lay a wager they 
would aſk, if there were any more Blonzacs.— Why 
do you not ſhew yourſelf? faid M. De Laval to him. 
+ There is no neceflity to let one's ſelf be forgot.”— 
Why, my lord, I ſhew myſelf in the day of battle. Is 

it at Paris that the colours are «ins 4 ä 35 
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In the midſt of this talk, letter were brought M. De 
Lavel from Paris. He aſks leave to read them. In 

order to know.“ ſaid he, if there be any thing new: 
and one of his letters informs him, that the command 
of the citadel for M. De Blonzac, without his know- 

ledge, had juſt been granted him. Hold, ſaid he to 
him, © there now is one who regards you.“ Blonzac 
read, leaped with joy, and ran to embrace the yiſcount ;. 
but after the ſally he had made, he durſt not mention 
what had happened to him. Alceſtes, believing he had 
found in him a ſecond, did not fail in urging him. There 
ſaid he, there, now, is an example of thoſe acts of in- 
juſtice which ſhock me: a man of birth, a good, ſoldier, 
after having ſerved the ſtate, remains forgotten, unre- 
warded ; and let them tell me now, that all,goes, well.” 
— Why, replied Blonzac, ve muſt be juſt ; every 
thing goes not ſo ill as he ſaid: Rewards are to be 
waited for a little: but they come intime. It is not 
the fault of the miniſtry, if more ſefvices are performed 
than there are rewards to be beſtowed; and, in fact, 
they do what they can. Alceſtes was a little ſurprized 
at this change of language, and the apologetical tone 
which Blonzac. aſſumed during the reſt of the enter- 
tainment. Come, ſaid the viſcount, * in order to re- 
concile you, let us drink the commandant's health.;* 
and he publiſhed what he had juſt learned. Laſk the 
gentleman's pardon, ſaid Alceſtes, for having. dwelt 
on his complaints: I did not know.the reaſons which 
he had to retract them. I! ſaid Blonzac, I have no 
animoſity, and I come to like a child.“ Tou ſee, re- 
ſumed M. De Laval, that a miſanthrope, is to be 
brought back to reaſon.—“ Ves, replied: Alceſtes, 
vhen he regulates his ſentiments on his own 5 
intereſt.— Ah, Sir,” ſaid Blonzac, do you knaw, any 
one who is warm for what touches him neither nearly 
nor at a diſtance ??— Every thing that concerns humas 
nity,” replied Alceſtes,. touches a man nearly; and 
doubt not but there are friends enough of the. order, 
to hate the evil as evil, without any reſpect to them- 
{elves,—* I will believe it, replied the Gaſcon, when 
— Kn RE, I ſee 
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I ſee any one uneaſy at what paſſes in China; but as 
long as people are afflicted only at the hurt which they 
feel themſelves, or which they may feel, I ſhall believe, 
that they think only of themielves, while they have the 
air of being taken up with the thought of others. As 
for me, I am ſincere: I never gave myſelf up as an ad- 
vocate for the diſcontented. Let every one plead his 
cauſe. ' I complained while I had reaſon to complain; I 
now make my peace with the world, as ſoon I have rea- 
ſon to be fatisfied with it.. 27 ID n e 

As much as the ſcene with Blonzae difturded Al- 
ceſtes, fo much did it rejoice M. De Laval and his 

daughter. There, ſaid they, has eur miſanthrope re- 
ceived àa good leflon. 15 284 eee 4 
Whether it was ſhame or policy, he was fome 
days without ſeeing them. He came again, however, 
one afternoon. The viſcount was gone to the village = 
Mademoiſelle De Laval received him; and on ſeeing 
himfelf alone with her, a tranſport ſeized him, which 

he had ſome difficulty to conceail. 
We have not had the honour of feeing you, ſaid | 
ſhe to him, ſince M. De Blonzac's viſit ; what ſay you 
to that gentleman ??—* Why, he is a man like the reſt.” 
Not fo much like the reſt: he ſpeaks with an open 
heart; he fays what others conceal ; and that frankneſs 
makes him. in my opinion, a pretty ſingular character.“ 
Les, Mademoiſelle, franknefs is rare; and T am 
very glad to ſee that at your age you are convinced of 
it. You will often have occaſion to recollect it, I 
Tomife yon. Ah, in what a world you are going to 
1! My lord excuſes it in the beft manner he is able; 
his own beautiful ſoul does the reſt of mankind the 
honour to judge of them according to itſelf ; but if you 
knew how dangerous and hateful the greater part are! 
— Yon, for example, faid Urſula, ſmiling, - © you 
have great reaſon to complain of it, is it not true? 
Spare me, I pray you, and attribute to me the perfon- 
alities of M. De Blonzac. I think as he does in certain 
reſpects; but our motives are not the ſame.— I be- 
lieve it; but explain to me what I am not able to 
| | conceive. 
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conceive. Vice and virtue, I have been told, are no- 
thing more than relative terms. The one is vice, be- 
cauſe it hurts mankind ; the other virtue, on account 
of the good which it occaſions.— Exactly fo.'— To 
hate vice, to love virtue, is therefore only to intereſt our- 


ſelves in the welfare of mankind; and in order to 


intereſt ourſelves, we muſt love them. For how can 
you at once * yourſelf, and hate them ? 1 in- 
tereſt myſelf in the welfare of the good whom I love, 
and | deteſt the wicked who hurt them; but the good 

are ſo very few in number, and the world is fo full of 
bad people. See there, now. Your hatred at leaſt 
extends not to all mankind. But do you think that 
thoſe whom you love are every where ſo few in number? 
Let us make a voyage together in idea. Do you agree 
to it?“ — With al my heart. Firſt, in the country, 

are you not perſuaded that there are morals; and if not 
virtues, at leaſt ſimplicity, goodneſs, innocence?— 


There is alſo commonly diſtruſt and craft.'—— Alas! 


I can eafily conceive what my father has ſaid more than 
once: craft and diſtruſt are the conſequence of weak- 
| neſs. We find them in the villagers, as in women and 

children. They have every thing to fear; they eſcape, 
they defend themſelves as well as they can; and-we 
_ obſerve the ſame inſtinct in moſt animals. Yes,” ſaid 

Alceſtes, and that very circumſtance. forms the ſatyr of 
the cruet and rapacious animals which they have tg 


guard againſt. I underſtand . but we are now 


fpeaking only of the country people, and you will agree 
with me, that. they are more worthy of pity than of 
hatred.'— Oh, l agree.”—* Let us paſs to the cities, 
and take Paris for example. — My God! what an ex- 
ample you chuſe,'—* Very well; even in that fame 
Paris, the common people are good: my father 
frequents them ; he goes often into thoſe obſcure re- 
ceſſes, where poor families crouded together groan in 
want; he ſays that he finds there a modeſty, patience, 
an honeſty, and ſometimes even a nobleneſs of think- 
ing, which moves and aſtoniſhes him.'— And this it 
is which ought to ſet us againſt an unpitying vom 
5 > which 
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which ſorſakes ſuffering virtue, and pays ſucceſsful and 
inſolent vice. Not ſo faſt; we are at the common 
people. Agree that, in general, they are good, docile, 
courteous, honeſt; and t at their own ſincerity gives 
them a confidence which is very often abuſed. ? Oh, 
very often P— You love the common people then: 4 
And in all places the common people form the greater 
number. Not every where.” — We are ſpeaking. only. 
of our own country: it is with that which I would re- 
concile you at preſent. Now let us come to the great 
folks; and tell me, firſt, if my father has impoſed. on 
me in it, when he has painted the manners of the, women. 
&«& As their duties,” ſaid he; “ are included in the in- 
terior of a private life, their, virtues have nothing daz. 
zling; it is only their vices that. are conſpicuous ;. and 
the olly of one woman, makes more noſe than the, 
diſcretion of a thouſand; Thus the. evil riſes in evi- 
dence, and the good remains buried.“ N father adds, 
that one moment of weakneſs, one impradence,.ruins 
a woman, and that this bl emiſh has ſometimes tarniſhed 
a thouſand excellent qualities. th He confeſſes; in ſhort, 
that the vice which we meſt reproach women With, an 
which does the molt injury, hurts only themſelves, and 
that there is no reaſon for hating, them, For _ 
what is it you reproach us with? A little fallnood 4 
But that is all by agreement, Inſtructed from our 
infancy to endeavour to pleaſe ydu, we. have no other 
care but to conceal what, will: not pleafe. you.. If we 
diſguiſe ourſelves, it is only under thoſe charts which 
you love better than our own.. And do you know that 
nothing is more kumiliating to us ? am young; but 1 
can caſily perceive, that the moſt beautiful act of 
our freedom, is to ſhew ourſelves fuch as we, are; 5: but 
to diſguiſe one's ſoul, and to diſavow one's ſelf, is of 
all the acts of ſervitude the moſt degrading ; and we 
muſt do to ſelf. love the moſt painful violence, to debaſe 
one's ſelf to a lye, and to diſſimulation. This is what 
I find woman a ſlave in; and it is a yoke which has 
been impoſed on us.*—< If all women thought as nobly 
as you do, beautiful Urſula, they would not ſo nene 
an 
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and! in galety of hear? make a mere paſtime of Aceh | 
ing us. — If they led ive you, it is your own fault. 
You | are our kings: convince us that you love nothing 
fo much as. truth; that truth aloe pleaſes and touches 
you, and ve will tell it you always. What is the 
ambition of a woman ? To be lovely, and to be loved. 
Very well, write on the apple, To the mt fincere; they 
will all diſpute | it with each other in unaffected ſimplicity. 
But you have written, To the moſt ſeducing; and each 
trics, who ſhall ſeduce you the beſt. As for our jealouſies 
our little animoſities, our tattlings, our bickerings ; all 
theſe things are only amuſing to you; and you will 
agree that your wars are of very diflerent conſequence. 
Nothing remains, ther, but the frivolouſneſs of our 
taſtes and humours ; but whenever you pleaſe, we ſhall 
be more ſolid ; and, perhaps, there are many women 
who have ſiezed, as it were by ſtealth, lights and 
principles W hich cuſtom envied them. You are a 
proof of it,” ſaid Alceſtes to her; you whoſe ſoul is ſo 
much above your ſex and your age.'—+I am young, 
rephed Urſula, © and I have a right to your indulgence z 
but the queſtion is not concerning me; it is the world 
which you fly, which you abandon, without well know 
ing why. TI have atiempted the defence of the women; ; 
] leave to my father the care of accompliſhing that of 
the men; but ] tell you before-hand, that in giving me 
the picture of their ſgeiety, he has often told me, that 
there were almoſt as few perverſe minds as there are he- 
ritick ſouls, and that a majority was compoſed of weak, 
harmleſs people, who required nothing but peace and 
quiet. Yes, peace and quiet; every one for himfelf, 
and at the expence of the perſon to whom it belongs. 
The world, Made moiſelle, is compoſed only of dupes 
and knaves: now, nobody would be à dupe; and to 
ſpeak only of What concerns yourſelf, I muit tell you, 
that all the idle people there are at Paris of an age to 
pleaſe, are employed morning and evening in nothing 
elſe but in laying ſnares for the women. Good !* faid 
Urſula, they know it; and my father is perſuaded” 
that this conteſt of gallantry on onc en. and coquetry 
on 
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on the other, is nothing but à diverſion, in which both 
are agreed. Let who will be gf the party: thoſe who 
Iike not the ſport, have only to keep { gals ie in their 
own corners; and nothing, he ſays, is in leſs danger 
than when it is real. You think fo ?— I am ſo tho- 
roughly perſuaded of it, that if ever I commit an indiſ. 
cretion, I declare to you before-hand, it will be be- 
cauſe I ſhall have liked it.—* Without doubt they like 
at ; but they like it when ſeduced by an enchanter who 
makes you like it.— That alſo is an excuſe which 
at preſent I renounce: I have no faith in enchant- 

ments.“ | | EY 
They were got ſo far, when Monſieur De Laval ar- 
rived from his walk. What ſey you to Alceſtes,? con- 
tinued Urſula. He would have me tremble at being 
expoſed in the world to the ſeduction of the men.'— 
Why,“ ſaid the mother, © we muſt not be too confi- 
dent; I do not think thee infallible.—“ No, but you 
| ſhall be my guard; and if. you loſe ſight of me, you 
know what you have promiſed me.'—* ] will endea- 
your to keep my word.'—* May I be in the ſecret ?? de- 
manded Alceſtes with a timid air. Thexe is no ſecret. 
in it, replied Urſula : my father has had the gogdneſs 
to inſtruct me in the duties; and if he could guide me 
perpetually, I ſhould be very ſure of not going aſtray, 
If I forget myſelf, he would not forget Me; accuſtom- 
ed to read my ſoul, he would regulate all its motiqns ; 
but as be will not always have his eyes upon me, he 
has promiſed me another guide, a huſband, which may 
be his friend and mine, and who ſhall ſupply the place 
of a father. Add, alſo, and of a lover, for a young 
woman muſt have love. I would have you be diſcreet, 
but I would likewiſe have you be happy; and if I had 
the imprudence to give you a huſband who did not love 
you, or knew how to pleaſe you, I ihould na longer have 
the right of taking it ill, that the deſire of enjoying the 
greateſt of felicities, that of loving and being loyed, 

ſhould make you forget my leſſons. 9 
Alceſtes went away, charmed at the wiſdom of ſo 
good a father, and more ſtill with the candour and 3 | 
On neſty 
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neſty Sg the daughter. A diſtinction has been 
made, faid he, between the age of innocence and of 
reaſon; but in her happy diſpoſition, innocence and 
reaſon unite. Her ſoul purifies, at the ſame time that 
it enlightens itſelf. Ah! if there were a man worthy 
of cultivating gifts 0 precious, what à ſource of enjoy- 
ments to him! There is nothing but this world. filled 
with ſhelves, from which it is necefſary to keep her at 
a diſtance. But if ſhe loved, what would it be to her ? 
A virtuous and tender huſband would ſuffice her, would 
be to her inſtead of every thing. I dare believe, that 
at twenty. five, I was the man who ſuited her At . 
twenty-five! and what did I know.then? To amuſe 
myſelf, and run into diſſipation! Was ] capable of fil- 
ling the place of a wiſe and vigilant father, I ſhould 
have loved her to diſtraction ; but what confidence 
ſhould have I inſpired into her; It is not, perhaps, too 
much yet to have fifteen years more experience. But 
from eighteen to forty, the interval muſt be frightful 
fo her. There is no thinking of it.“ | 
He thought of it, however, all night long ; - the next 
day he did nothing elle; ; and the day following the firſt 
idea which preſented itſelf to him was that of his aimia- 
ble Urſula. * Ah, what a pity,” ſaid he, © what a pity, 
if he were to take to the vices of the world! her ſou}. 
is pure as her beauty. What ſweetneſs in her temper 
what touching ſimplicity in her manners and language ! 
They talk of eloquence ; is there any truer ! ? It was im- 
poſſible for her to convince me; but ſhe has perſuaded 
me. I have, deſired to think like her: I could have 
wiſhed that the. illuſion, which ſpread before me, were 
never diſſipated. Why have I not over her, or rather 
over her father, that ſoft empire which ſhe has over me f 
would engage them to live here in the ſimplicity of 
nature. And what need ſhould we have of the world? 
Ahl three hearts, thoroughly united, two lovers and a 
father, have they not, in the intimacy of a mutual ten- 
derneſs, ſufficient to tender themſelves fully happy!“ 
In the evening, on walking out, his ſteps turn- 
ed, as it were of themſelves, towarels M. De La- 
val's gardens. He found him there wi: ih the pruning 
20 | nn | knife 
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knifein his hand, amidſt his eſpeliers. © Confeſs,” 
ſaid he to him, that theſe tranquil pleaſures are 
well worth thoſe noiſy ones which people liKe, or think 
they like, at Paris.-— Every thing has its ſeaſon,” re- 
plied the viſcount. © I love the country while it is alive: 

I am uſeleſs at Paris, and my village has need of me; L 
enjoy myſelf there, and the good which Ido; my daugh- 
ter is pleaſed and amuſed there : this is what attracts 
and retains me. But think not that I live there alone. 

Our little town of Bruyers is full of honeſt people, who: 
love and cultivate letters. There is no part of the 
world where the inhabitants have gentler manners. 
They are polite with freedom; plain, yet informed. 


Candour, uprightneſs, and gaiety, are the character of 


that amiable people: they are focial, humane, benefi- 


cent. Hoſpitality is a virtue which the father tranſmits 


to his ſon. The women are ſprightly and virtuous ; and 
ſccetr,, embelliſhed by them, unites the charms of de- 

cency to the pleaſures of liberty. But in enjoying ſo 
ſweet a commerce, I ceaſe not {till to love Paris; and 
if friendſhip, the love of letters, connections which I. 


hold dear, did not recal me there, the attra tion of va- 
riety alone would c:*ry me back every year. The moſt - 
lively pleaſures languiſh at laſt, and the fweeteſt becomes 


inſipid to him who knows not how to vary them.'— 
IJ can conceive, however,” ſaid the miſanthrope, © that 


a ſociety, not numerous, intimately. connected with eaſe 
and truth, might ſupply every thing to itfelf ; and if an. 


offer, agreeable to Mademoiſelle De Laval, had no other 


inconvenience in it than that of fixing hier! in the coun-- 
try, I am perſuaded that you yourſelf—* Why, truly,“ 
ſaid M. De Laval, if my daughter could be happy 


there, I ſhall make her happineſs mine :. that is moſt 


certain : it 18 high.time now that I ſhould live for her- 


But we are not come to that. My daughter loves Pa- 
7's, and I am rich enough to ſettle there decently.” 


This was enough for Alceſtes, and for fear of diſco- 
vering himſelf, he turned the converſation to gardening,. 


by alking M. De Layal if he did not cultivate flowers. — 
hey ** away too ſoon, replied the viſcount. The 
pleaſurs 
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pleaſure and regret of them border ſo nearly on each 
other, and the idea of deſtruction intermingles I know 
not what of melancholy in the ſentiment of enjoyment. 
In a word, I feel more chagrin in ſeeing a roſe buſh ſtrip- 
ped, than joy in ſeeing it flouriſh. The culture of 
Eitchen-herbs has an intereſt more gradual, more ſup- 
| ported, and to fay the truth, more” ſatisfactory; for it 
terminates in the uſeful. While Art exerciſes and fa- 
tigues itſelf in varying the ſcenes of a fower-garden, 
Nature herſelf changes the decorations of the kitchen- 
garden. How many metamorphoſes, for example, have 
theſe peach trees experienced, from the very budding of 
their leaves to the full maturity of their fruits! Talk to 
me, neighbour, of laſting pleaſures : thoſe, which like 
flowers, endure but a day, coſt too much to renew.“ 
Maſter of the father's temper, Alceſtes wanted to in- 
form himſelf of that of the daughter, and it was eaſy 
for him to have a private converſation with her. The 
more [I penetrate, ſaid he to her, tto her father s 
heart, the more I admire and leve him. So much 
the better, ſaid Urſula ; his examples. will ſoften your 
manners ; he will reconcile you with thoſe like him. 
Like him! Ah, how few there are of them! It is to 
him, without doubt, a favour from Heaven to have a 
daughter like you, beautiful Urſula; but is a happineſs 
as rare te have a father ſi se kink May the huſband 
which the Almighty deſtines you, be worthy both of 
one and the other !—* Pray to Heaven, ſaid ſhe ſmil- 
ing, that he be not a miſanthrope i Men of that caſt 
are too difficult to correct. Would you like better,” 
ſaid Alceſtes, © one of thoſe cold and triling men, whom 
every thing amuſes, and nothing intereſts; one of thoſe 
weak and eaſy men, whom the mode bends and faſhions 
to her own taſte ; who are wax, with reſpeQ to the man- 
ners of the time, and to whom cuſtom is the ſupreme 
law? A mifanthrope loves but few; but when he loves, 
he loves truly.'—Yes, I perceive that ſuch a conqueſt is 
flattering to vanity z but J am plain, and not vain. I 
would not find in a heart devoted to me, aſperity or 
morolenels; I would wiſh to be able to communicate to 
N n 2 it 
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ic the Foftneſs of my own temper, and that ſentiment of 
univeria! benevolence, which makes me ſee men' and 
things on the moſt comfortable fide, I could not ſpend 
my life in lovin ig a man who would paſs his in hatred.'— 
© That is not ctril, for they accuſe me of being a miſ- 
anthrope. — Why, if 18 fan you, and you alone, that 
[ have taken the idea of that character: for M. De 
Blanzac's humour was nothing but a fit of pouts ; and 
you have ſeen how ſinall a matter could bring him to 
imſelf again; but a hatred of mankind, ariſing from 
reflection and founded on principles, is horrible; and 
this is what you proteſs. I am perſ uaded that your aver- 
fion for the world is nothing but whim, an excels of 
virtue: yon are not wicked, you are only rigid; and I 
believe you as little indulgent to yourlelf as to another; 
but this is too ſevere and impatient probity, renders you 
unſociable ; and you muſt confeſs, that a huſband of 
that temper would not be entertaining. — You would 
haye a huſband entertain you, then ?— And entertain 
himſelf,” replied ſhe, © with the ſame things as me; for 
if marriage be à participation of cares, it ought, in re. 
turn, to be a ſociety of pleaſures.” 
Nothing clearer, ſaid Alceſtes to himſelf, after their 
converſation : : © ſhe could not have told me her thoughts 
more plainly, though ſhe had divined mine. This is 
for me and my comrades 2 diſcharge before hand. And 
what am I thinking of? Iam forty years, free and eaſy ; 
it depends on mylelf only to be happy. Happy! And 
can I be ſo alone, with a foul fo ſenſible!? My the men 
Ah, it was the women, the handſome women, whom I 
oughtto have flown, I thought I knew them ſuſlicient- 
ly to have no more to fear from them; but who could 
have expected what has happened to me? I muſt, to 
my misfortune, in the corner of a province, find beauty , 
youth, graces, wiſdom, virtue herſelf, united in one and 
the ſame object. It ſeems as if Love purſued me, and 
that he: had purpoſely made this dear girl to confound 
and diſtreſs me. And what a way ſhe takes to trouble 
my repoſe ! I deteſt airs; nothing more ſimple than ſhe. . 
1 deſpiſe e — thinks not even of . i 
935 „love, 
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love, I adore candour ; her ſoul ſhews itſelf quite na- 
ked. She tells me, to my face, the molt cruel truths ; 
what would ſhe do more, if the had reſolved to turn my 
brain? She is very young; ſhe will change: launched 
into the world, which ſhe Joves, ſhe will ſoon aſſume the 
manners of it; and it is to be believed that ſhe will at 
laſt be a woman like the reſt—-To be believed! Ah, 1 
do not believe it; and if I believed it, I ſhould be too 
unjuſt. She will be the happineſs and glory of her 
huſband, if he be worthy of her. And I, I ſhall live 
alone, detached from every thing, in a {tate of ſolitude 
and annihilation ; for it muſt be confeſſęd, the ſoul is 
annihilated as ſoon as it loves nothing any longer. What 
do I ſay? Alas! if I loved no longer, would that re- 
poſe, that ſleep of the foul, be fechten to me! Plat- 
- tering idea of a greater happineſs | 1s it thou, that 
makeſt me perceive the void and dullneſs of myſelf. Ah, 

to cheriſh my ſolitude for ever, 1 thould never have gone 
out of at !? 

Theſe reſiections, and theſe ſtruggles, plunged him 
into a melancholy, which he thought it his duty to bury, 

Fight days having rolled away, the viſcount, ſurprized 
at "not ſecing him again, ſent to know if he was fick. 
Alce {tes returned anſwer, that in fact he had not beun 
well for ſome time paſt, The ſenſible ſoul of Urſula was 


affected at this anſwer. She had entertained, ſince his 7 


_ abſence, ſome ſuſpicion of the truth ; ſhe was now the 
more pertuaded of it, and reproached herſelf for hav- 


ing afflicted him, * Let us go and ſee him,” ſaid the 


viſcount; * his condition moves my pity. Ah, daugh- 

ter, what a glaomy and painful reſolution 1 is that of liv- 

ing alone, and of being ſufficient to one's felt! Man is 
too weak to fupport itt. 

When Alceſtes ſaw Mademoiſelle De 1 Lava for the 
firſt time, enter his houſe, it ſeemed as if his habitation 
had transformed itſelf into a temple. He was ſeized 
with joy and reſpect; but the impreſſion of melancholy 
| oY made an alteration in his features. What is the 
matter, Alceſtes ?* ſaid M. De 1 Laval to him. I find 


you afflicted ; and you lay hold of that moment to fly 


me. S 
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me. Do you think us ſome of thoſe people who do not 
love ſorrowful countenances, and who muſt always be 
accoſted with a laugh? When you are eaſy and happy, 
keep at home; very well: but when you have any 
grief, come to me, either to pity or conſole you.” 
Alceſtes liſtened, and admired in ſilence. Yes,” ſaid 
he, I am ſtruck with a thought which purſues and 
afflicts me: I would not, and I ought not, to conceal it 
from you. Heaven is my witnefs, that after having 
renounced the world, I regretted nothing when I knew 
you. vince, I percave that I deliver myſelf up to the 
pleaſure of your company; that my ſoul is attached to 
you by all the ties of eſteem and frindſhip; and that 
when they muſt be broken, alas! perhaps for ever, this 
retreat, which I ſhould have cheriſhed, will be my grave. 
My reſolution, therefore, is taken, not to wait till the 
charm of ſo ſweet a connection render the ſolitude in 
which I am to live compleatly odious ; and, ja revereing 
you in loving oth the one and the other, as two beings 
by which Nature is to procure honour to herſelf, and of 
which the world is not worthy, I beg you to permit me 
to bid you an eternal farewel.' Then taking the 
viſcount's hands, and kiffing them xeſpęctfully, he water- 
ed them with his tears. I will ſee you no more, Sir, 
added he, but I will hold you dear fo: ever. | 
© Nonſenſe” ſaid M. De Laval to him; and who 
Hinders us to live together, if you like my acquaintance? | 
You have taken averſiſion to the world: a mere whim; 
but no matter. I know you have a good heart ; and 
:hough our tempers may not be the fame, I ſee nothing 
incompatible in them; and perhaps they reſemble each 
other more than you imagine. Why, then, take a re- 
folution which afflicts you, and which would afflict me? 
Lou think with ſorrow on the moment of you ſeparation: 
it depends only on yourſelf to follow us. Nothing more 
eaſy than to live at Paris, free, folitary, and detached 
from the world. My company is not tamultuous : it 
mall be yours; and I promiſe you, I will not force you 
to ſee any but ſuch as you ſhall eſteem.'—* Your rs 
neſs 
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neſs penetrates me,” ſaid Alceſtes ; and I know what 1 
owe to ſuch kindneſs.— Nothing in it, replied the 
viſcount : * ſuch: as you are, you ſuit me. I eſteem 
you, I pity you; and if FE deliver you up to your own 
melancholy, you are a loſt man. That would be a pity; 
and the condition which you are in, permits me not to 
abandon me. In a month I quit the countr 22 I have 
room for you; and whether under the title of friendſhip 
or gratitude, Linſiſt on your accepting it.'— Ah! faid 
Alceſtes, that it were potſhible f— Have you, de- 


manded the viſcount, any obitacie? If your fortune 


were out of order, I flatter myſelf that you are not the 
man to bluſh at confeſſing it. No,” ſaid Alceſtes, E 
am richer than a ſingle perſon has need to be. I have 
ten thouſand crowns a year, and owe nothing. But a 
more ſerious motive retains me here: you ſhall judge of 
it.— Come and ſup with us, then, and I will dilperſe 
all theſe clouds, if I can. — Lou make a hydra,” ſaid he 
to Alceſtes on the road, * of the vice and wickedneſs 
you have ſeen in the world. Would you try, now, to 
what a ſmall number this claſs of men, who terrify 


you, are reduced, make out a liſt of them with me this 


evening; and I defy you to name an hundred perſons 
whom you have a right to hate. O Heaven! I could: 
name a thouſand.— We'll ſee. —— only to be 
juſt, and to eſtabliſh your complaints well.'— Nay, it 
is not on particular facts that I judge them, but by the 
groſs of their manners. For example; it is pride which 


{condemn in ſome, meanneſs in others. I object to 


them, the abuſe of riches, of credit, of authority, an 
excluſive love of themſelves, a cruel inſenſibility to the 
misfortunes and wants of others: and although theſe. 
vices, in every ſtage of life, have not features ſufficiently 
marked, formally to-exclude a man from the number 
of honeſt people, they authorize me to baniſh him from 
the number of thoſe whom I efteem and love. From 
the inſtant that we talk in general,” ſaid the viſcount,: 
we declaim as much as we pleaſe; but we render ourſelves 
Hable to be unjuſt. Our efteem is a poſſeſſion of which 


W 
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ve are but the depoſitaries, and which appertains of 
tight to him who deſerves it : our contempt is a puniſh- 
ment, which it depends vn us to infli&, but not accord- 
ing to our own caprice; and every one oft us, in judging 
of his fellow, owes him the examination which he 
would require, if it were himſelf to be judged ; for, in 
regard to manners, public cenſure is a tribunal where 
we all fit, but to which we are all alſo cited. Now, 
who of vs conſents tHit we ſhould be accuſed there on 
vague preſumptions, and to be condemned without 
' proofs? Conſult your own heart, and ſee in yourſelf 

whether you diily obſerve the firſt of all laws. | 
Alceſtes walked with his eyes caſt down, and ſighed 
deeply: © You have in your mind,” ſaid the viſcount, 
© fome deep wound, Which I do not probe. I only 
combat your Opinions; and mit is, perhaps, to Jour 
fenfations that I ought to apply the remedy.” 

On thefe words, they arrive at the caſtle of Laval ; 
and, whether ttirough penetration of delicacy, Urſula | 
ſteals away, and leaves them together. 

Sir, ſaid Alceſtes to the vifcount, © Fam now going 
fo talk to you as to a friend of twenty years: your 
3 engages me, and niy duty obliges me to it. 

is but two true, that I muſt renounce what formed 
the conſolation and charm of my life, the pleaſure of 
feeing you, and living with you. Another man would 
make uſe of circumlocution, and bluſh to break ſilence ; 
but I ſee nothing in my misfortune which I ought. to 


diſſemble. I have not been able to ſee with indiffe- 


rence, what Nature has formed the moſt accompliſhed | 
in its kind: I confeſs-it to Urſula's father; and I beſeech 
him to forget it after I have taken my leave. How !* 
faid the viſcount, is this the great ſecret? Very well, 
now we have it; you are in love: is there any thing 
in that to make you unhappy ? Ah! I would fain be ſo 
yet; and, far from being aſhamed, I ſhall glory in it. 
Come, we muſt endeavour to pleaſe, to be very tender, 
very complaiſant : we are {till amiable at your age; 
perhaps you will be beloved.*—* Ah, Sir, you do not 
- underſtand me. Pardon me; I believe 1 do. You | 
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Are in love with Urſula? “ Alas, yes Sir. Very 


well; who hinders you from trying, at leaſt, if ſo good 
a heart will Be touched with the feelings of yours?! 
What, Sir, do you authorize me! Why not? 
Sure you think me very difficult: you have by inheri- 
tance a handſome fortune; and if my daughter con- 
ſents, I do not ſee what can happen better.“ Alceſtes 
fell, in amaze, at the viſcount's knees. Your good- 
| neſs, Sir, overpowers me,” ſaid he, but it is of no 
ſervice to nie. Mademoiſelle De Laval has declared to 
me, that a miſanthrope was her averſion ; and this is 
the idea ſhe has formed of my character.'— That does 
not ſignify: you will change. I cannot diſſemble. 
Lou ſhall not; you-ſhall reconciie yourſelf to man- 
kind in good earneſt. You will not be the firſt bear 
that has been tamed by the women. 

Supper being ſerved up, they fgated themſelves at ta- 
ble; and never before was M. De Laval in ſo ſprightly 
an humour. Come neighbour, chear up,“ ſaid he, 
* nothing ſets us off like ſpirits.” Alg eſtes, thus encou- 
taged; took heart. He made the moſt touching eulogy 
on the intimate commerce of ſouls, whom the relith of 
virtue, the love of truth, the ſentiment of what is juſt 
and honeſt, unites. * What an attraction,” ſaid he, 
© have they for each other! With what effuſion they 
communicate! What agreement, and what harmony 
they form in uniting! I find here but two that like me; 


and they are a whole world to me. My ſoul is full; 1 


could with to be able to fix my exiſtence in this delicious 
ſtate, or that my life were a chain of incidents reſem- 
bling this.'— I would lay a wager,” replied the viſ- 
count, that if Heaven were to take your word, you 
would be very ſorry not to have aſked more. I con- 
feſs it, and if I were worthy of forming yet one wiſh—' 
Did not I ſay ſo? Such is man. He has always ſome- 
what to wiſh for. We are but three; and yet there is 
not one of us who does not with for ſomething :—what 
ſay you, daughter? For my part, I confeſs I atk of Hee- 
ven, with ardour, a huſband whom you may may love, 
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and who may render you happy. N aſk alſo, faid ſhe, 
a huſband, who may aſſiſt me in making you happy. 
© And you Alceſtes ! 2 And 1, if I durſt, would aſk to 
be that huſband.'— There are now thice wiſhes,” ſaid 
M. de Laval, which might caſily be made-one.? 
I have already given ſome intimation, that Urſula had 
conceived for Alceſtes and eſteem and good-will : the 
trouble ſhe had taken to ſoften his temper, proclaimed 
it: but it was only in this inſtance that ſhe perceived 
how ſenſibly that diſpoſition, which we muſt either love 
or hate, had touched her. | 

Hey!“ ſaid her father, after a long filence, © we are 


all three ſtruck dumb! That Alceſtes at forty ſhould 


* 


be confuſed at having made a declaration to a lady of 
eithteen, is natural enough; that Urſula ſhould bluſh; 
look down, and obſerve a modeſt ſilence, is quite natu- 
ral too; but I, who am but a mere confidante, why 
ſhould I be grave? © The ſcene is amuſing.—* Sir, ſaid 
Urſula, © ſpare me, I beſeech yon. Alceſtes gives me a 
mark of eltcem, of which Jam very ſenfible: and he 
would be angry that we ſhould make a jeſt of it.'— 


£ Would yu have me believe that he is in earneſt P?— 


J am ſure of it, and I ant obliged to him You do 
not think ſo. Forty !- A man* *of his temper.'—* His 
temper ſhould eſtrange him from all forts of engage- 
ments, and he knows. very well what I think of it. 
And his age! — That is another thing; and I beg 
you to forget age, when you chuſe me a huſband.'— 
Ah, child, but you are fo young! — For that reaſon, 
I hare need of a huſband who is not ſo;!— There is 
nothing, then, but this unfortunate miſanthropy, which 
vou bave to object to him; ; and 1 own chat it is incom- 
patible with your temper,'-—* And more {till with the 
plan which 1 have formed to myſelf.— And what is 


that plan ?— That of nature: to live happily with my 


huſband ; to fatrifice my taſte to him, if unluckily I 
have not bigs to renounce ali fociety, rather than de- 
prive me of his, and not to take one ſtep in the world 
withopt bie counſel and conſent. | Judge, there! ore, of 


W. hat 


1 what concern it is to me, that his wiſdom ſhould have 
nothing ſavage in it, and that he ſhould be pleaſed with 
that world in 1 which 1 hope to live with him. Whoe- 
ver he be, Mademoiſelle,” rephed Alceſtes, © I Gare an- 
ſwer, that he will be pleaſed wherever you are. — My 
father, continued Urſula, takes a pleaſure in bringing 
together to his ſuppers a circle of genteel people, both of 
the city and court; I would wh my huſband to be of 
all theſe ſuppers, I would have him in particular be a- 


greeable,— Animated with the deſire of pleaſing you, 


he will certainly do his beſt.'— I propoſe to myſelf to 
frequent plays, the public walks'—* Alas! thele were 
my only pleaſures; there are none more innocent.'— 


Balls too, are my paſſion. And I would have my huſ- 


band carry me there. In maſk ; nothing is more 
caſy.— In a maſk, or without a maſk, juſt as I like.*— 
Right: that is a matter of indifference, as long as one 
is there with one's wite.'—* Nay more, I would have 
tim dance there.—* Very well, Mademoiſelle, I will 
dance there, ſaid Alceſtes with tranſport, throwing him- 
ſelf at her feet. Nay,” cried the viſcount, there is no 
reſiſting that ; and fince he conſents to dames at a ball, 
he will do impoſlibilities for you. My lord thinks me 
ridiculous, and he has reaſon, but I mult compleat my 
being ſo.— Ves, Mademoiſelle, you at your feet, a friend, 
a lover, and ſince you will have it ſo, a ſecond tather 
a man, in ſhort, who renounces life, if he is not to live 
for you.“ U rſula enzoyed her triumph; but it was not 
the triumph of vanity. She reſtored to the world, and 
to himſelf, a virtuous man, an uſeful citizen, w ho but 
for her had been loſt. Such was the conqueſt with 
which ſhe was pleaſed ; but her ſilence was her only 
conſent. Her eyes, timidly caſt on the ground, da red 
not to ns themſelves to thoſe of Alceſtes: one of ber 
hands was ſuffered only to drop in his, and the crimſon 
of her N cheeks expreſſed the tranſport and emo- 
tion of her heart. Hey ? ſaid the father, you are 
motionleſs and dumb! What will you ſay to him? 
Whatever yon Pleaſe.— What I pleaſe is to fee him 
| ; ha appys 
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1 been a 7567088 7 forebodewell — mar- 
- riage, which ig eoncluded as in the good old times. 
Take my advice, my friend, continued he; © be 2 man, 
and live with mankind. She has given faults to us all, 


that nobody may be diſpenſed bei N ent to 
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